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Art. I.—Mrmicry, AND OTHER PROTECTIVE 
RESEMBLANCES AMONG ANIMALS. 


1. Contributions to an Insect Fauna of the Amazon Valley. 
Lepidoptera: Heliconide. By HENRY WALTER BATEs. 
(Transactions of the Linnean Society. Vol. XXIII.) 

2. On the Phenomena of Variation and Geographical Distri- 
bution, as illustrated by the Papilionide of the Malayan 
Region. By ALrreD R. WALLACE. (Transactions of the 
Linnean Society. Vol. XXV.) 

3. On the Disguises of Nature; being an Inquiry into the 
laws which regulate external form and colour in Plants 
and Animals. By ANDREW Murray, F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal. 1860.) 

4, On the Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection, 
or the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life. By Caartes Darwin, M.A, F.RS., &e. 4th 
edition. 


HERE is no more convincing proof of the truth of a com- 
prehensive theory, than its power of absorbing and finding 
a place for new facts, and its capability of interpreting pheno- 
mena which had been previously looked upon as unaccountable 
anomalies. It is thus that the law of universal gravitation and 
the undulatory theory of light have become established and 
universally accepted by men of science. Fact after fact has 
been brought forward as being apparently inconsistent with 
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them, and one after another these very facts have been shown 
to be the consequences of the laws they were at first supposed 
to disprove. <A false theory will never stand this test. Advancing 
knowledge brings to light whole groups of facts which it cannot 
deal with, and its advocates steadily decrease in numbers, not- 
withstanding the ability and scientific skill with which it may 
have been supported. The great name of Edward Forbes did 
not prevent his theory of “ Polarity in the distribution of 
Organic beings in Time,” from dying a natural death; but the 
most striking illustration of the behaviour of a false theory is to 
be found in the “Circular and Quinarian System” of classifica- 
tion propounded by MacLeay, and developed by Swainson, with 
an amount of knowledge and ingenuity that have rarely been 
surpassed. This theory was eminently attractive, both from its 
symmetry and completeness, and from the interesting nature of 
the varied analogies and affinities which it brought to light and 
made use of. The series of Natural History volumes in “ Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia,” in which Mr. Swainson developed it 
in most departments of the animal kingdom, made it widely 
known ; and in fact for a long time these were the best and 
almost the only popular text books for the rising generation of 
naturalists. It was favourably received too by the older school, 
which was perhaps rather an indication of its unsoundness. A 
considerable number of well-known naturalists either spoke 
approvingly of it, or advocated similar principles, and for a good 
many years it was decidedly in the ascendant. With such a 
favourable introduction, and with such talented exponents, it 
must have become established if it had had any germ of truth in 
it ; yet it quite died out in a few short years, its very existence is 
now a matter of history, and so rapid was its fall that its talented 
creator, Swainson, perhaps lived to be the last man who believed 
in it. 
Such is the course of a false theory. That of a true one is 
very different, as may be well seen by the progress of opinion 
on the subject of Natural Selection. In less than eight years 
“ The Origin of Species” has produced conviction in the minds of 
a majority of the most eminent living men of science. New 
facts, new problems, new difficulties as they arise are accepted, 
solved or removed by this theory; and its principles are illus- 
trated by the progress and conclusions of every other well estab- 
lished branch of human knowledge. It is the object of the pre- 
sent article to show how it has recently been applied to connect 
together and explain a variety of curious facts which had long 
been considered as inexplicable anomalies. 

Perhaps no principle has ever been announced so fertile in 
results as that which Mr, Darwin so earnestly impresses upon us, 
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and which is indeed a necessary deduction from the theory of 
Natural Selection, namely—that none of the definite facts of 
organic nature, no special organ, no characteristic form or mark- 
ing, no peculiarities of instinct or of habit, no relations between 
species or between groups of species—can exist, but which must 
now be orpnce have been useful to the individuals or the races 
which possess them. This great principle gives us a clue which 
we can follow out in the study of many recondite phenomena, and 
leads us to seek a meaning and a purpose of some definite cha- 
racter in minutiz which we should be otherwise almost sure to 
pass over as insignificant or unimportant. 

The adaptation of the external colouring of animals to their 
conditions of life has long been recognised, and has been imputed 
either to an originally created specific peculiarity or to the direct 
action of climate, soil, or food. Where the former explanation 
has been accepted, it has completely checked inquiry, since we 
could never get any further than the fact of the adaptation. 
There was nothing more to be known about the matter. The 
second explanation was soon found to be quite inadequate to 
deal with all the varied phases of the phenomena, and to be con- 
tradicted by many well-known facts. For example, wild rabbits 
are always of grey or brown tints well suited for concealment 
among grass and fern. But when these rabbits are domesticated, 
without any change of climate or food, they vary into white or 
black, and these varieties may be multiplied to any extent, 
forming white or black races. Exactly the same thing has 
occurred with pigeons; and in the case of rats and mice, the 
white variety has not been shown to be at all dependent on 
alteration of climate, food, or other external conditions. In 
many cases the wings of an insect not only assume the exact 
tint of the bark or leaf it is accustomed to rest on, but the 
form and veining of the leaf or the exact rugosity of the bark is 
imitated ; and these detailed modifications cannot be reasonably 
imputed to climate or to food, since in many cases the species does 
not feed on the substance it resembles, and when it does no 
reasonable connexion can be shown to exist between the sup- 
posed cause and the effect produced. It was reserved for the 
theory of Natural Selection to solve all these problems, and 
many others which were not at first supposed to be directly 
connected with them. To make these latter intelligible, it will 
be necessary to give a sketch of the whole series of phenomena 
which may be classed under the head of useful or protective 
resemblances, 

Concealment more or less complete is useful to many ani- 
mals, and absolutely essential to some. Those which have 
numerous enemies from which they cannot escape by rapidity 
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of motion, find safety inconcealment. Those which prey upon 
others must also be so constituted as not to alarm them by their 
ore or their approach, or they would soon die of hunger. 

ow it is remarkable in how many cases nature gives this boon 
to the animal, by colouring it with such tints as may best 
serve to. enable it to escape from its enemies or to entrap its 
prey. Desert animals as a rule are desert-coloured. The lion 
is a typical example of this, and must be almost invisible when 
crouched upon the sand or among desert rocks and_ stones. 
Antelopes are all more or less sandy-coloured. The camel is 
preeminently so. The Egyptian cat and the Pampas cat are 
sandy or earth-coloured. The Australian kangaroos are of the 
same tints, and the original colour of the wild horse is supposed 
to have been a sandy or clay-colour. 

The desert birds are still more remarkably protected by their 
assimilative hues. The stonechats, the larks, the quails, the 
goatsuckers and the grouse, which abound in the North African 
and Asiatic deserts, are all tinted and mottled so as to resemble 
with wonderful accuracy the average colour and aspect of the 
soil in the district they inhabit. The Rev. H. Tristram in his 
account of the ornithology of North Africa in the 1st volume 
of the “ Ibis,” says: “In the desert, where neither trees, brush- 
wood, nor even undulation of the surface afford the slightest 
protection to its foes, a modification of colour which shall be 
assimilated to that of the surrounding country, is absolutely 
necessary. Hence without exception the upper plumage of 
every bird, whether lark, chat, sylvian, or sand-grouse, and aiso 
the fur of all the smaller mammals, and the skin of all the 
snakes and lizards, is of one uniform isabelline or sand colour.” 
After the testimony of so able an observer it is unnecessary to 
adduce further examples of the protective colours of desert 
animals. 

Almost equally striking are the cases of arctic animals pos- 
sessing the white colour that best conceals them upon snowfields 
and icebergs. The polar bear is the only bear that is white, and it 
lives constantly among snow and ice. The arctic fox, the 
ermine and the alpine hare change to white in winter only, 
because in summer white would be more conspicuous than any 
other colour, and therefore a danger rather than a protection ; 
but the American polar hare, inhabiting regions of almost per- 
petual snow, is white all the year round. Other animals in- 
habiting the same Northern regions do not, however, change 
colour. The sable is a good cxample, for throughout the severity 
of a Siberian winter it retains its rich brown fur. But its 
habits are such that it does not need the protection of colour, 
for it is said to be able to subsist on fruits and berries in winter, 
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and to be so active upon the trees as to catch small birds 
among the branches. So also the woodchuck of Canada has a 
dark-brown fur; but then it lives in burrows and frequents 
river banks, catching fish and small animals that live in or near 
the water. 

Among birds the ptarmigan is a fine example of protective 
colouring. Its summer plumage so exactly harmonizes with 
the lichen-coloured stones among which it delights to sit, that 
a person may walk through a flock of them without seeing 
a single bird ; while in winter its white plumage is an almost 
equal protection. The snow-bunting, the jerfalcon, and the 
snowy owl] are also white-coloured birds inhabiting the arctic 
regions, and there can be little doubt but that their colouring 
is to some extent protective. 

Nocturnal animals supply us with equally good illustrations. 
Mice, rats, bats, and moles possess the least conspicuous of hues, 
and must be quite invisible at times when any light colour 
would be instantly seen. Owls and goatsuckers are of those 
dark mottled tints that will assimilate with bark and lichen, 
and thus protect them during the day, and at the same time be 
inconspicuous in the dusk. : 

It is only in the tropics, among forests which never lose their 
foliage, that we find whole groups of birds whose chief colour 
is green. The parrots are the most striking example, but we 
have also a group of green pigeons in the East ; and the barbets, 
leaf-thrushes, bee-eaters, white-eyes, turacos, and several smaller 
groups, have so much green in their plumage as to tend greatly 
to conceal them among the foliage. 

The conformity of tint which has been so far shown to exist 
between animals and their habitations is of a somewhat general 
character; we will now consider the cases of more special 
adaptation. If the lion is enabled by his sandy colour readily 
to conceal himself by merely crouching down upon the desert, 
how, it may be asked, do the elegant markings of the tiger, the 
jaguar, and the other large cats agree with this theory? We 
reply that these are generally cases of more or less special 
adaptation. The tiger is a jungle animal, and hides himself 
among tufts of grass or of bamboos, and in these positions the 
vertical stripes with which his body is adorned must so assimi- 
late with the vertical stems of the bamboo, as to assist greatly 
in concealing him from his approaching prey. How remark- 
able it is that besides the lion and tiger, almost all the other 
large cats are arboreal in their habits, and almost all have 
ocellated or spotted skins, which must certainly tend to conceal 
them with .a background of foliage; while the one excep- 
tion, the puma, has an ashy brown uniform fur, and has the 
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habit of clinging so closely to a limb of a tree while waiting 
for his prey to pass beneath as to be hardly distinguishable 
from the bark. 

Among birds, the ptarmigan, already mentioned, must be 
considered a remarkable case of special adaptation. Another 
is a South-American goatsucker (Caprimulgus rupestris) which 
rests in the bright sunshine on little bare rocky islets in the 
Upper Rio Negro, where its unusually light colours so closely 
resemble the rock and sand that it can scarcely be detected till 
trodden upon. 

The Duke of Argyll, in his “ Reign of Law,” has pointed out 
the admirable adaptation of the colours of the woodcock to its 
protection. The various browns and yellows and pale ash- 
colour that occur in fallen leaves are all reproduced in its 
plumage, so that when according to its habit it rests upon the 
ground under trees, it is almost impossible to detect it. In 
snipes the colours are modified so as to be equally in harmony 
with the prevalent forms and colours of marshy vegetation. 

Reptiles offer us many similar examples. The most arboreal 
lizards, the iguanas, are as green as the leaves they feed upon, 
and the slender whip-snakes are rendered almost invisible as 
they glide among the foliage by a similar colouration. How 
difficult it is sometimes to catch sight of the little green tree- 
frogs sitting on the leaves of a small plant enclosed in a glass 
case in the Zoological Gardens ; yet how much better concealed 
must they be among the fresh green damp foliage of a marshy 
forest. There is a North-American frog found on lichen-covered 
rocks and walls, which is so coloured as exactly to resemble 
them, and as long as it remains quiet would certainly escape 
detection. Some of the geckos which cling motionless on the 
trunks of trees in the tropics, are of such curiously marbled 
colours as to match exactly with the bark they rest upon. 

In every part of the tropics there are tree-snakes that twist 
among boughs and shrubs, or lie coiled up on the dense 
masses of foliage. These are of many distinct groups, and 
comprise both venomous and harmless genera; but almost 
all of them are of a beautiful green colour, sometimes more 
or less adorned with white or dusky bands and spots. There 
can be no doubt but that this colour is doubly useful to them, 
since it will tend to conceal them from their enemies, and 
will lead their prey to approach them unconscious of danger. 
Dr. Gunther informs us that there is only one genus of true 
arboreal snakes (Dipsas) whose colours are rarely green, but 
are of various shades of black, brown, and olive, and these 
are all nocturnal reptiles, and there can be little doubt con- 
ceal themselves during the day in holes, so that the green 
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protective tint would be useless to them, and they accord- 
ingly retain the more usual reptilian hues. 

Fishes present similar instances. Many flat fish, as for example 
the flounder and the skate, are exactly the colour of the gravel or 
sand on which they habitually rest. Among the marine flower 
gardens of an Eastern coral reef the fishes present every variety 
of gorgeous colour, while the river fish even of the tropics rarely if 
ever have gay or conspicuous markings, A very curious case of 
this kind of adaptation occurs in the sea-horses (Hippocam- 
pus) of Australia, some of which bear long foliaceous appendages 
resembling seaweed, and are of a brilliant red colour; and they 
are known to live among seaweed of the same hue, so that 
when at rést they must be quite invisible. There are now in the 
aquarium of the Zoological Society some slender green pipe-fish 
which fasten themselves to any object at the bottom by their 
prehensile tails, and float about with the current, looking exactly 
like some simple cylindrical alge. 

It is, however, in the insect world that this principle of the 
adaptation of animals to their environment is most fully and 
strikingly developed. In order to understand how general this 
is, it is necessary to enter somewhat into details, as we shall 
thereby be better able to appreciate the significance of the still 
more remarkable phenomena we shall presently have to discuss. 
It seems to be in proportion to their sluggish motions or the ab- 
sence of other means of defence, that insects possess the protec- 
tive colouring. In the tropics there are thousands of species of 
insects which rest during the day clinging to the bark of dead 
or fallen trees ; and the greater portion of these are delicately 
mottled with gray and brown tints, which though symme- 
trically disposed and infinitely varied, yet blend so completely 
with the usual colours of the bark, that at two or three feet 
distance they are quite undistinguishable. In some cases a species 
is known to frequent only one species of tree. This is the case 
with the common South American long-horned beetle (Onychoce- 
rus scorpio,) which, Mr. Batesinforms us, is found only on a rough- 
barked tree, called Tapiribé, on the Amazon. It is very abun- 
dant, but so exactly does it resemble the bark in colour and 
rugosity, and so closely does it cling to the branches, that 
until it moves it is absolutely invisible! An allied species (O. 
concentricus), is found only at Paré on a distinct species 
of tree, the bark of which it resembles with equal accuracy. 
-Both these insects are abundant, and we may fairly conclude 
that the protection they derive from this strange concealment 
is at least one of the causes that enable the race to flourish. 

Many of the species of Cicindela, or tiger beetle, will illustrate 
this mode of protection. Our common Cicindela campestris 
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frequents grassy banks, and is of a beautiful green colour, 
while C. maritima which is found only on sandy sea-shores, is 
of a pale bronzy yellow, so as to be almost invisible. A great 
number of the species found by Mr. Wallace in the Malay islands 
are similarly protected. The beautiful Cicindela gloriosa, of a 
very deep velvety green colour, was only taken upon wet mossy 
stones in the bed of a mountain stream, where it was with the 
greatest difficulty detected. A large brown species (C. heros) 
was found chiefly on dead leaves in forest paths; and one 
which was never seen except on the wet mud of salt marshes 
was of a glossy olive so exactly the colour of the mud as only to 
be distinguished when the sun shone, by its shadow! Where 
the sandy beach was coralline and nearly white, he found avery 
pale Cicindela ; wherever it was volcanic and black, a dark spe- 
cies of the same genus was sure to be met with. 

There are in the East small beetles of the family Buprestidz 
which generally rest on the midrib of a leaf, and the naturalist 
often hesitates before picking them off, so closely do they re- 
semble pieces of bird’s dung. Kirby and Spence mention the 
small beetle Onthophilus sulc.tus as being like the seed of an 
umbelliferous plant ; and another small weevil, which is much 
persecuted by predatory beetles of the genus Harpalus, is of 
the exact colour of loamy soil, and was found to be particularly 
abundant in loam pits. Mr. Bates mentions a smail beetle 
(Chlamys pilula) which was undistinguishable by the eye from 
the dung of caterpillars, while some of the Casside, from their 
hemispherical forms and pearly gold colour, resemble glittering 
dew-drops upon the leaves. 

A number of our small brown and speckled weevils at the 
approach of any object roll off the leaf they are sitting on, at 
the same time drawing in their legs and antenne, which fit so 
perfectly into cavities for their reception that the insect becomes 
a mere oval brownish lump, which it is hopeless to look for 
among the similarly coloured little stones and earth pellets 
among which it lies motionless. 

The distribution of colour in butterflies and moths respec- 
tively is very instructive from this point of view. The former 
have ail their brilliant colouring on the upper surface of all four 
wings, while the under surface is almost always soberly coloured, 
and often very dark and obscure. The moths on the contrary 
have generally their chief colour on the hind wings only, the 
upper wings being of dull, sombre, and often imitative tints, and 
these generally conceal the hind wings when the insects are in 
repose. This arrangement of the colours is therefore eminently 
protective, because the butterfly always rests with his wings 
raised so as to conceal the dangerous brilliancy of his upper 
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surface. It is probable that if we watched their habits suff- 
ciently we should find the under surface of the wings of butter- 
flies very frequently imitative and protective. Mr. ‘I. W. Wood 
has pointed out that the little orange-tip butterfly often rests in 
the evening on the green and white flower heads of an umbelli- 
ferous plant, and that when observed in this position the beau- 
tiful green and white mottling of the under surface completely 
assimilates with the flower heads and renders the creature very 
difficult to be seen. It is probable that the rich dark colouring 
of the under side of our peacock, tortoiseshell, and red-admiral 
butterflies answers a similar purpose. 

Two curious South American butterflies that always settle on 
the trunks of trees (Gynecia dirce and Callizona acesta) have 
the under surface curiously striped and mottled, and when viewed 
obliquely must closely assimilate with the appearance of the fur- 
rowed bark of many kinds of trees. But the most wonderful 
and undoubted case of protective resemblance in a butterfly 
which we have ever seen is that of the common Indian Kallima 
inachis, and its Malayan ally, Kallima paralekta. The upper 
surface of these insects is very striking and showy, as they are of 
a large size, and are adorned with a broad band of rich orange 
on a deep bluish ground. The under side is very variable in 
colour, so that out of fifty specimens no two can be found exactly 
alike, but every one of them will be of some shade of ash or 
brown or ochre, such as are found among dead, dry, or decaying 
leaves. The apex of the upper wings is produced into an acute 
point, a very common form in the leaves of tropical shrubs and 
trees, and the lower wings are also produced into a short narrow 
tail. Between these two points runs a dark curved line exactly 
representing the midrib of a leaf, and from this radiate on each 
side a few oblique lines, which serve to indicate the lateral veins 
of a leaf. These marks are more clearly seen on the outer 
portion of the base of the wings, and on the inner side towards 
the middle and apex, and it is very curious to observe how the 
usual marginal and transverse strize of the group are here modi- 
fied and strengthened so as to become adapted for an imitation 
of the venation of a leaf. We come now to a still more extra- 
ordinary part of the imitation, for we find representations of 
leaves in every stage of decay, variously blotched and mildewed 
and pierced with holes, and in many cases irregularly covered 
with powdery black dots gathered into patches and spots, 
so closely resembling the various kinds of minute fungi that grow 
on dead leaves that it is impossible to avoid thinking at first 
pt that the butterflies themselves have been attacked by real 
ungi ! 

But this resemblance, close as it is, would be of little use if 
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the habits of the insect did not accord with it. If the butterfly 
sat upon leaves or upon flowers, or opened its wings so as to 
expose the upper surface, or exposed and moved its head and 
antenne as many other butterflies do, its disguise would be of 
little avail. We might be sure, however, from the analogy of 
many other cases, that the habits of the insect are such as still 
further to aid its deceptive garb; but we are not obliged to 
make any such supposition, since the present writer has himself 
had the good fortune to observe scores of Kallima paralekta, in 
Sumatra, and to capture many of them, and can vouch for the 
accuracy of the following details. These butterflies frequent dry 
forests and fly very swiftly. They were never seen to settle on a 
flower or a green leaf, but were many times suddenly lost sight 
of ina bush or tree of dead leaves. On such occasions they 
were generally searched for in vain, for while gazing intently at 
the very spot where one had disappeared, it would often sud- 
denly dart out, and again vanish twenty or fifty yards further on. 
On one or two occasions the insect was detected reposing, and it 
could then be seen how completely it assimilates itself to the 
surrounding leaves. It sits on a nearly upright twig, the wings 
fitting closely back to back, concealing the antenne and head, 
- which are drawn up between their bases. The little tails of the 
hind wing touch the branch, and form a perfect stalk to the leaf, 
which is supported in its place by the claws of the middle pair 
of feet, which are slender and inconspicuous. The irregular 
outline of the wings gives exactly the perspective effect of a 
shrivelled leaf. We thus have size, colour, form, markings, and 
habits, all combining together to produce a disguise which may 
be said to be absolutely perfect; and the protection which it 
affords is sufficiently indicated by the’ abundance of the indi- 
viduals that possess it. 

The Rev. Joseph Greene has called attention to the striking 
harmony between the colours of those British moths which are 
on the wing in autumn and winter, and the prevailing tints of 
nature at those seasons. In autumn various shades of yellow 
and brown prevail, and he shows that out of fifty-two species 
that fly at this season, no less than forty-two are of corresponding 
colours. Orgyia antiqua, O. gonostigma, the genera Xanthia, 
Glza and Ennomos, are examples. In winter gray and silvery 
tints prevail, and the genus Chematobia and several species of 
Hybernia which fly during this season are of corresponding 
hues. No doubt if the habits of moths in a state of nature 
were more closely observed, we should find many cases of special 
protective resemblance. A few such have already been noticed. 
Agriopis aprilina, Acronycta psi, and many other moths which 
rest during the day on the north side of the trunks of trees, can 
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with difficulty be distinguished from the grey and green lichens 
that cover them. The lappet moth (Gastropacha querci) closely 
resembles both in shape and colour a brown dry leaf; and the 
well-known buff-tip moth, when at rest is like the broken end 
of a lichen-covered branch. There are some of the small 
moths which exactly resemble the dung of birds dropped on 
leaves ; and there are probably hosts of these resemblances which 
have not yet been observed, owing to the difficulty of finding many 
of the species in their stations of natural repose. Caterpillars 
are also similarly protected. Many exactly resemble in tint the 
leaves they feed upon; others are like little brown twigs, and 
many are so strangely marked or humped, that when motionless 
they can hardly be taken to be living creatures at all. Mr. 
Andrew Murray has remarked how closely the larva of the 
peacock moth (Saturnia pavonia-minor) harmonizes in its 
ground colour with that of the young buds of heather on which 
it feeds, and that the pink spots with which it is decorated cor- 
respond with the flowers and flower-buds of the same plant. 

The whole order of Orthoptera, grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, 
&c., are protected by their colours harmonizing with that of the 
vegetation or the soil on which they live, and in no other group 
have we such striking examples of special resemblance. Most - 
of the tropical Mantidz and Locustide are of the exact tint of 
the leaves on which they habitually repose, and many of them 
in addition have the veining of their wings modified so as exactly 
to imitate that of a leaf. This is carried to the furthest possible 
extent in the wonderful genus, Phyllium, the “walking leaf,” in 
which not only are the wings perfect imitations of leaves in every 
detail, but the thorax and legs are flat, dilated, and leaf-like ; 
_ 8o that when the living insect is resting among the foliage on 
which it feeds, the closest observation is often unable to distin- 
guish between the animal and the vegetable. 

The whole family of the Phasmide, or spectres, to which this 
insect belongs, is more or less imitative, and a great number of 
the species are called “walking-stick insects,” from their sin- 
gular resemblance to twigs and branches. Some of these are a 
foot long and as thick as one’s finger, and their whole colouring, 
form, rugosity, and the arrangement of the head, legs, and 
antennz are such as to render them absolutely identical in 
appearance with dead sticks. They hang loosely about shrubs 
in the forest, and have the extraordinary habit of stretching out 
their legs unsymmetrically, so as to render the deception more 
complete. One of these creatures obtained by Mr. Wallace in 
Borneo (Ceroxylus laceratus) was covered over with foliaceous 
excrescences of a clear olive green colour, so as exactly to 
resemble a stick grown over by a creeping moss or jungermannia. 
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The Dyak who brought it assured him it was grown over with 
moss although alive, and it was only after a most minute examina- 
tion that he could convince himself it was not so. 

We need not adduce any more examples to show how im- 
portant are the details of form and of colouring in animals, and 
that their very existence may often depend upon their being by 
these means concealed from their enemies. This kind of pro- 
tection is found apparently in every class and order, for it has 
been noticed wherever we can obtain sufficient knowledge of the 
details of an animal’s life-history. It varies in degree, from the 
mere absence of conspicuous colour or a general harmony with 
the prevailing tints of nature, up to such a minute and detailed 
resemblance to inorganic or vegetable structures as to realize 
the talisman of the fairy tale, and to give its possessor the power 
of rendering itself invisible. 

We will now endeavour to show how these wonderful resem- 
blances have most probably been brought about. Returning to 
the higher animals, let us consider the remarkable fact of the 
rarity of white colouring in the mammalia or birds of the tem- 
perate or tropical zones in a state of nature. There is not a 
single white land-bird or quadruped in Europe, except the few 
arctic or alpine species to which white is a protective colour. 
Yet in many of these creatures there seems to be no inherent 
tendency to avoid white, for directly they are domesticated 
white varieties arise and appear to thrive as well as others. We 
have white mice and rats, white cats, horses, dogs, and cattle, 
white poultry, pigeons, turkeys, and ducks, and white rabbits. 
Some of these animals have been domesticated for a long period, 
others only for a few centuries ; but in almost every case in which 
an animal has been thoroughly domesticated, parti-coloured 
and white varieties are produced and become permanent. 

It is also well known that animals in a state of nature pro- 
duce white varieties occasionally. Blackbirds, starlings, and 
crows are occasionally seen white, as well as elephants, deer, 
tigers, hares, moles, and many other animals ; but in no case is 
a permanent white race produced. Now there are no statistics 
to show that the normal-coloured parents produce white offspring 
oftener under domestication than in a state of nature, and we 
have no right to make such an assumption if the facts can be 
accounted for without it. But if the colours of animals do really, 
in the various instances already adduced, serve for their conceal- 
ment and preservation, then white or any .other conspicuous 
colour must be hurtful, and must in most cases shorten an 
animal's life. A white rabbit would be more surely the prey of 
hawk or buzzard, and the white mole, or field mouse, could not 
long escape from the vigilant owl. So, also, any deviation from 
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those tints best adapted to conceal a carnivorous animal would 
render the pursuit of its prey much more difficult, would place 
it at a disadvantage among its fellows, and in a time of scarcity 
would probably cause it to starve to death. On the other hand, 
if an animal spreads from a temperate into an arctic district, the 
conditions are changed. During a Jarge portion of the year, 
and just when the struggle for existence is most severe, white is 
the prevailing tint of nature, and dark colours will be the most 
conspicuous. The white varieties will now have an advantage ; 
they will escape from their enemies or will secure food, while 
their brown companions will be devoured or will starve; and 
as “like produces like” is the established rule in nature, the white 
race will become permanently established, and dark varieties, 
when they occasionally appear, will soon die out from their want 
of adaptation to their environment. In each case the fittest will 
survive, and a race will be eventually produced adapted to the 
conditions in which it lives. 

We have here an illustration of the simple and effectual means 
by which animals are brought into harmony with the rest of 
nature. That slight amount of variability in every species which 
we often look upon as something accidental or abnormal, or so 
insignificant as to be hardly worthy of notice, is yet the founda- 
tion of all those wonderful and harmonious resemblances which 
play such an important part in the economy of nature. Varia- 
tion is generally very small in amount, but it is all that is re- 
quired, because the change in the external conditions to which an 
animal is subject is generally very slow and intermittent. When 
these changes have taken place too rapidly, the result has often 
been the extinction of species ; but the general rule is, that cli- 
matal and geological changes go on slowly, and the slight but 
continual variations in the colour, form, and structure of all 
animals, has furnished individuals adapted to these changes, and 
who have become the progenitors of modified races. Rapid mul- 
tiplication, incessant slight variation, and survival of the fittest, 
—these are the laws which ever keep the organic world in har- 
mony with the inorganic, and with itself. These are the laws 
which we believe have produced all the cases of protective re- 
semblance already adduced, as well as those still more curious 
examples we have yet to bring before our readers, 

It must always be borne in mind that the more wonderful 
examples, in which there is not only a general but a special re- 
semblance,—as in the walking leaf, the mossy phasma, and the 
leaf-winged butterfly,—represent those few instances in which 
the process of modification has heen going on during an immense 
series of generations. They all occur in the tropics, where the 
conditions of existence are the most favourable, and where cli- 
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matic changes have for long periods been hardly perceptible. In 
most of them favourable variations both of colour, form, structure, 
and instinct or habit, must have occurred to produce the perfect 
adaptation we now behold. All these are known to vary, and 
favourable variations when not accompanied by others that were 
unfavourable, would certainly survive. At one time a little step 
might be made in this direction, at another time in that,—a 
change of conditions might sometimes render useless that which 
it had taken ages to produce,—great and sudden physical modi- 
fications might often produce the extinction of a race just © it 
wasapproaching perfection, and a hundred checks of which we can 
knownothing may have retarded the progress towards perfect adap- 
tation; so that we can hardly wonder at the few cases in which 
a result has been attained which is shown to be successful by 
the abundance and wide diffusion of the creatures so protected. 

It is as well here to reply to an objection that will no doubt 
occur to many readers,—that if protection is so useful to 
all animals, and so easily brought about by variation and survi- 
val of the fittest, there ought to be no conspicuously-coloured 
creatures; and they will perhaps ask how we account for the 
brilliant birds, and painted snakes, and gorgeous insects, that 
occur abundantly all over the world. It will be advisable to . 
answer this question rather fully, in order that we may be pre- 
pared to understand the phenomena of “mimicry,” which it is 
the special object of this paper to illustrate and explain. 

The slightest observation of the life of animals will show us, 
that they escape from their enemies and obtain their food in an 
infinite variety of ways; and that their varied habits and instincts 
are in every case adapted to the conditions of their existence. 
The porcupine and the hedgehog have a defensive armour that 
saves them from the attacks of most animals. The tortoise 
is not injured by the conspicuous colours of his shell, because 
that shell is in most cases an effectual protection to him. The 
skunks of North America find safety in their power of emitting 
an unbearably offensive odour ; the beaver in its aquatic habits 
and solidly constructed abode. In some cases the chief danger 
to an animal occurs at one particular period of its existence, 
and if that is guarded against its numbers can easily be main- 
tained. ‘This is the case with many birds, the eggs and young 
of which are especially obnoxious to danger, and we find ac- 
cordingly a variety of curious contrivances to protect them. 
We have nests carefully concealed, hung from the slender extre- 
mities of grass or boughs over water, or placed in the hollow of 
a tree with a very small opening. When these precautions are 
successful, so many more individuals will be reared than can 
possibly find food during the least favourable seasons, that there 
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will always be a number of weakly and inexperienced young 
birds who will fall a prey to the enemies of the race, and thus 
render necessary for the stronger and healthier individuals no 
other safeguard than their strength and activity. The instincts 
most favourable to the production and rearing of offspring will in 
these cases be most important, and the survival of the fittest will 
act so as to keep up and advance those instincts, while other 
causes which tend to modify colour and marking may continue 
their action almost unchecked. 

It is perhaps in insects that we may best study the varied means 
by which animals are defended, or concealed. One of the uses 
of the phosphorescence with which many insects are furnished, 
is probably to frighten away their enemies; for Kirby and Spence 
state that a ground beetle (Carabus) has been observed running 
round and round a luminous centipede as if afraid to attack it. 
An immense number of insects have stings, and some stingless 
ants of the genus Polyrachis are armed with strong and sharp 
spines on the back, which must render them unpalatable to many 
of the smaller insectivorous birds. Many beetles of the family 
Curculionidz have the wing cases and other external parts so ex- 
cessively hard, that they cannot be-pinned without first drilling a 
hole to receive the pin, and it is probable that all such find a 
’ protection in this excessive hardness. Great numbers of insects 
hide themselves among the petals of flowers, or in the cracks of 
barks and timber ;- and finally, extensive groups and even whole 
orders have a more or less powerful and disgusting smell and taste, 
which they either possess permanently, or can emit at pleasure. 
The attitudes of some insects may also protect them, as the habit 
of turning up the tail by the harmless rove-beetles (Staphy- 
linidez) no doubt leads other animals besides children to the belief 
that they can sting. The curious attitude assumed by sphinx 
caterpillars is probably a safeguard, as well as the blood-red 
tentacles which can suddenly be thrown out from the neck, by 
the caterpillars of all the true swallow-tailed butterflies. 

It is among the groups that possess some of these varied kinds 
of protection in a high degree, that we find the greatest amount 
of conspicuc. . colour, or at least the most complete absence of 
protective imitation. The stinging Hymenoptera, wasps, bees, 
and hornets, are, as a rule, very showy and brilliant insects, and 
there is not a single instance recorded in which any one of them 
is coloured so as to resemble a vegetable or inanimate substance, 
The Chrysididx, or golden wasps, which do not sting, possess as 
a substitute the power of rolling themselves up into a ball, which 
is almost as hard and polished as if really made of metal,—and 
they are all adorned with the most gorgeous colours. The whole 
order Hemiptera (comprising the bugs) emit a powerful odour, 
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and they present a very large proportion of gay-coloured and 
conspicuous insects. The lady-birds (Coccinellidee) and their 
allies, the Eumorphide, are often brightly spotted, as if to attract 
attention ; but they can both emit fluids of a very disagreeable 
nature ; they are certainly rejected by some birds, and are pro- 
bably never eaten by any. 

The great family of ground beetles (Carabide) almost all 
possess a disagreeable and some a very pungent smell, and a few’ 
called bombardier beetles have the peculiar faculty of emitting a 
jet of very volatile liquid which appears like a puff of smoke, 
and is accompanied by a distinct crepitating explosion. It is 
probably because these insects are mostly nocturnal and pre- ° 
dacious that they do not present more vivid hues. They are 
chiefly remarkable for brilliant metallic tints or dull red patches 
when they are not wholly black, and are therefore very con- 
spicuous by day, when insect-eaters are kept off by their bad 
odour and taste, but are sufficiently invisible at night when it is 
of importance that their prey should not become aware of their 
proximity. 

It seems probable that in some cases that which would appear 
at first sight to be a source of danger to its possessor may really 
be a means of protection. Many showy and weak-flying butter- 
flies have a very broad expanse of wing, as in the brilliant blue 
Morphos of Brazilian forests, and the large Eastern Papilios; yet 
these groups are tolerably plentiful. Now, specimens of these 
butterflies are often captured with pierced and broken wings, as 
if they had been seized by birds from whom they had escaped ; 
but if the wings had been much smaller in proportion to the 
body, it seems probable that the insect would be more frequently 
struck or pierced in a vital part, and thus the increased expanse 
of the wings may have been indirectly beneficial. 

In other cases the capacity of increase in a species is so great 
that however many of the perfect insect may be destroyed, there 
is always ample means for the continuance of the race. Many 
of the flesh-flies, gnats, ants, palm-tree weevils and locusts are in 
this category. The whole family of Cetoniade or rose chafers, 
so full of gaily-coloured species, are probably saved from attack 
by a combination of characters. They fly very rapidly witha 
zigzag or waving course ; they hide themselves the moment they 
alight, either in the corolla of flowers or in rotten wood or in 
cracks and hollows of trees, and they are generally encased in a 
very hard and polished coat of mail which may render them un- 
satisfactory food to such birds as would be able to capture them. 
The causes which lead to the development of colour have been 
here able to act unchecked, and we see the result in a large 
variety of the most gorgeously-coloured insects. 
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Here, then, with our very imperfect knowledge of the life- 
history of animals, we are able to see that there are widely varied 
modes by which they may obtain protection from their enemies or 
concealment from their prey. Some of these seem tobe so complete 
and effectual as to answer all the wants of the race, and lead to 
the maintenance of the largest possible population. When this 

- is the case, we can well understand that no further protection 
derived from a modification of colour can be of the slightest use, 
and the most brilliant hues may be developed without any pre- 
judicial effect upon the species. On some of the laws that de- 
termine the development of colour something may be said pre- 
sently. It is now merely necessary to show that concealment by 
obscure or imitative tints is only one out of very many ways by 
which animals maintain their existence ; and having done this we 
are prepared to consider the phenomena of “mimicry.”’* 

It has been long known to entomologists that certain insects 
bear a strange external resemblance to others belonging to dis- 
tinct genera, families, or even orders, and with which they have no 
real affinity whatever. The fact, however, appears to have been 
generally considered as dependent upon some unknown law of 
“analogy,’—some “system of nature,” or “ general plan,” which 
had guided the Creator in designing the myriads of insect forms, 
and which we could never hope to understand. In only one case 
does it appear that the resemblance was thought to be useful, 
and to have been designed as a means to a definite and intelli- 
gible purpose. The flies of the genus Volucella enter the nests 
of bees to deposit their eggs, so that their larvee may feed upon 
the larvee of the bees, and these flies are each wonderfuliy like 
the bee on which it is parasitic. Kirby and Spence believed that 
this resemblance or “ mimicry” was for the express purpose of 

“protecting the flies from the attacks of the bees, and the con- 
nexion is so evident that it was hardly possible to avoid this 
conclusion. The resemblance, however, of moths to butterflies 
or to bees, of beetles to wasps, and of locusts to beetles, has been 
many times noticed by eminent writers ; but scarcely ever till within 
the last few years does it appear to have been considered that 





* It is to be particularly observed that the word “mimicry” is never used 
in this article in the sense of voluntary imitation. It here means a particular 
kind of resemblance only; a resemblance not in internal structure but in ex- 
ternal appearance; a resemblance in those parts only that catch the eye; a 
resemblance that deceives. As this kind of resemblance has the same effect as 
voluntary imitation or mimicry, and as there is no word in the language that 
expresses the required meaning, “mimicry” was adopted by Mr. Bates, and 
has led to some misunderstanding; but there need be none, if it is remem- 
bered that both “mimicry” and “imitation” are used in a metaphorical sense, 
as implying that close external likeness which causes things sual quite unlike 
to be mistaken for each other. 
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these resemblances had any special purpose, or were of any direct 
benefit to the insects themselves. In this respect they were looked 
upon as accidental, as instanees of the “curious analogies” in 
nature which must be wondered at but which could not be ex- 
plained. Recently, however, these instances have been greatly 
multiplied ; the nature of the resemblances has been more care- 
fully studied, and it has been found that they are often carried 
out into such details as almost to imply a purpose of deceiving 
the observer. The phenomena, moreover, have been shown to 
follow certain definite laws, which again all indicate their de- 
pendence on the more general Jaw of the “ survival of the fittest,” 
or “the preservation of favoured races in the struggle for life.” 
It will, perhaps, be as well here to state what these laws or ge- 
neral conclusions are, and then to give some account of the facts 
which support them. 

The first law is, that in an overwhelming majority of cases of 
mimicry, the animals (or the groups) which resemble each other 
inhabit the same country, the same district, and in most cases are 
to be found together on the very same spot. 

The second law is, that these resemblances are not indiscrimi- 
nate ; but are limited to certain groups, which in every case are 
abundant in species and individuals, and can often be ascertained 
to have some special protection. 

The third law is, that the species which resemble or “ mimic” 
these dominant groups, are comparatively less abundant in indi- 
viduals, and are often very rare. 

These laws will be found to hold good in all the cases of true 
mimicry among various classes of animals to which we have now 
to call the attention of our readers. 

As it is among butterflies that instances of mimicry are most 
numerous and most striking, an account of some of the more 
prominent examples in this group will first be given. There is 
in South America an extensive family of these insects, the Heli- 
conide, which are in many respects very remarkable. They are 
so abundant and characteristic in all the woody portions of the 
American tropics, that in almost every locality they will be seen 
more frequently than any other butterflies. They are distin- 
guished by very elongate wings, body, and antenne, and are 
exceedingly beautiful and varied in their colours; spots and 
patches of yellow red or pure white upon a black, blue, or brown 
ground, being most general. They frequent the forests chiefly, 
and all fly slowly and weakly ; yet although they are so conspi- 
cuous, and could certainly be caught by insectivorous birds more 
easily than almost any other insects, their great abundance all 
over the wide region they inhabit shows that they are not so 
persecuted. It is to be especially remarked also that they possess 
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no adaptive colouring to protect them during repose, for the under 
side of their wings presents the same, or at least an equally con- 
spicuous colouring as the upper side ; and they may be observed 
after sunset suspended at the end of twigs and leaves where they 
have taken up their station for the night, fully exposed to the 
attacks of enemies if they have any. These beautiful insects 
possess, however, a strong pungent semi-aromatic or medicinal 
odour, which seems to pervade all the juices of their system. 
When the entomologist squeezes the breast of one of them 
between his fingers to kill it, a yellow liquid exudes which stains 
the skin, and the smell of which can only be got rid of by time 
and repeated washings. Here we have probably the cause of 
their immunity from attack, since there is a great deal of evidence 
to show that certain insects are so disgusting to birds that they 
will under no circumstances touch them. Mr. Stainton has ob- 
served that a brood of young turkeys which greedily eat up all 
the worthless moths he had amassed in a night’s “sugaring,” yet 
one after another seized and rejected a single white moth which 
happened to be among them. Young pheasants and partridges 
which eat many kinds of caterpillars seem to have an absolute 
dread of that of the common currant moth, which they will never 
touch, and tomtits as well as other small birds appear never to 
eat the same species. In the case of the Heliconidz, however, 
we have some direct evidence to the same effect. In the Bra- 
zilian forests there are great numbers of insectivorous birds—as 
jucamars, trogons, and puffbirds— which catch insects on the wing, 
and that they destroy many butterflies is indicated by the fact 
that the wings of these insects are often found on the ground 
where their bodies have been devoured. But among these there 
are no wings of Heliconide, while those of the large showy 
Nymphalids, which have a much swifter flight, are often met 
with. Again, a gentleman who has recently returned from 
Brazil stated at a meeting of the Entomological Society that he 
once observed a pair of puffbirds catching butterflies, which they 
brought to their nest to feed their young ; yet during half an hour 
they never brought one of the Heliconidw, which were flying 
lazily about in great numbers, and which they could have cap- 
tured more easily than any other. It was this circumstance that 
led Mr. Bolt to observe them so long, as he could not understand 
why the most common insects should be altogether passed by. 
Mr. Bates also tells us that he never saw them molested by 
rig or predacious flies which often pounce on other butter- 
ies, 

If, therefore, we accept it as highly probable (if not proved) 
that the Heliconide are very greatly protected from attack by 
their peculiar odour and taste, we find it much more 7 to un- 

Cc 
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derstand their chief characteristics—their great abundance, their 
slow flight, their gaudy colours, and the entire absence of protec- 
tive tints on their under surfaces. This property places them 
somewhat in the position of those curious wingless birds of 
oceanic islands, the dodo, the apteryx, and the moas, which are 
with great reason supposed to have lost the power of flight on 
account of the absénce of carnivorous quadrupeds. Our butter- 
flies have been protected in a different way, but quite as effec- 
tually ; and the result has been that:as there has been nothing ta 
escape from, there has been no weeding out of slow flyers, and as 
there has been nothing to hide from, there has been no extermi- 
nation of the bright-coloured varieties, and no preservation of 
such as tended to assimilate with surrounding objects. 

Now let us consider how this kind of protection must act. 
Tropical insectivorous birds very frequently sit on dead branches 
of a lofty tree, or on those which overhang forest paths, gazing 
intently around, and darting off at intervals to seize an insect at 
a considerable distance, which they generally return to their 
station to devour. If a bird began by capturing the slow-flying, 
conspicuous Heliconide, and found them always so disagreeable 
that he could not eat them, he would after a very few trials leave 
off catching them at all; and their whole appearance, form, 
colouring, and mode of flight is so peculiar, that there can be 
little doubt birds would soon learn to distinguish them at a long 
distance, and never waste any time in pursuit of them. Under 
these circumstances, it is evident that any other butterfly of a 
group which birds were accustomed to devour, would be almost 
equally well protected by closely resembling a Heliconia exter- 
nally, as if it acquired also the disagreeable odour; always 
supposing that there were only a few of them among a great 
number of the Heliconias. If the birds could not distinguish the two 
kinds externally, and there were on the average only one eatable 
among fifty uneatable, they would soon give up seeking for the 
eatable ones, even if they knew them to exist. If, on the other 
hand, any particular butterfly of an eatable group acquired the 
disagreeable taste of the Heliconias while it retained the charac- 
teristic form and colouring of its own group, this would be really 
of no use to it whatever ; for the birds would go on catching it 
among its eatable allies (among whom, we suppose, it is com- 
paratively rare), and it would probably be wounded and disabled, 
even if rejected, and would be as effectually killed as if it were 
devoured. It is important, therefore, to understand that if any 
one genus of an extensive family of eatable butterflies were in 
danger of extermination from insect-eating birds, and if two 
kinds of variation were going on among them, some individuals 
possessing a slightly disagreeable taste, others a slight resem- 
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blance to the Heliconid, this latter quality would be much more. 
valuable than the former. The change in flavour would not at 
all prevent the variety from being captured as before, and it 
would almost certainly be thoroughly disabled before being re- 
jected.. The approach in colour and form te the Heliconide, 
however, would be at the very first a positive, though perhaps a 
slight advantage ; for although at short distances this variety 
would be easily distinguished and devoured, yet at a longer dis- 
tance it might be mistaken for one of the uneatable group, and 
so be passed by and gain another day’s life, which might in many 
cases be sufficient for it to lay a quantity of eggs and leave a nu- 
merous progeny, many of which would inherit the peculiarity 
which had been the safeguard of their parent. 

Now, this hypothetical case is exactly realized in South America. 
Among the white butterflies forming the family Pieridze (many of 
which do not greatly differ in appearance from our own cabbage 
butterflies) is a genus of rather small size (Leptalis) ; some 
species of which are white like their allies, while the larger 
number exactly resemble the Heliconidz in the form and colour- 
ing of the wings. It must be always remembered that these 
two families are as absolutely distinguished from each other 
by structural characters as are the carnivora and the rumi- 
nants among quadrupeds, and that an entomologist can always 
distinguish the one from the other by the structure of the feet, 
just as certainly as a zoologist can tell a bear from a buffalo by the 
skul] or by a tooth. Yet the resemblance of a species of the one 
family to another species in the other family was often so great, 
that both Mr. Bates and Mr. Wallace were many times deceived 
at the time of capture, and did not discover the distinctness of 
the two insects till a closer examination detected their essential 
differences. During his residence of eleven years in the Amazon 
valley Mr. Bates found a number of species or varieties of Lep- 
talis, each of which was a more or less exact copy of one of the 
Heliconidz of the district it inhabited ; and the results of his ob- 
servations are embodied in the paper published in the Linnean 
Transactions, in which he first explained the phenomena of 
“mimicry” as the result of natural selection, and showed its iden- 
tity in cause and purpose with protective resemblance to vegetable 
or inorganic forms. 

The imitation of the Heliconide by the Leptalides is carried 
out to a wonderful degree in form as well as in colouring. The 
wings have become elongated to the same extent, and the 
antennez and abdomen have both become lengthened, to corre- 
spond with the unusual condition in which they exist in the 
former family. In colouration there are several types in the 
different genera of Heliconide. The genus Mechanitis is gene- 
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rally of a rich semi-transparent brown, banded with black and 
yellow; Methona is of large size, the wings transparent like 
horn, and with black transverse bands; while the delicate Itho- 
mias are all more or less transparent, with black veins and 
borders, and often with marginal and transverse bands of orange 
red. These different forms are all copied by the various species 
of Leptalis, every band and spot and tint of colour, and the 
various degrees of transparency, being exactly reproduced. As 
if to derive all the benefit possible from this protective mimicry, 
the habits have become so modified that the Leptalides generally 
frequent the very same spots as their models, and have the 
same mode of flight; and as they are always very scarce (Mr. 
Bates estimating their numbers at about one to a thousand of 
the group they resemble), there is hardly a possibility of their 
being found out by their enemies. It is also very remarkable 
that in almost every case the particular Ithomias and other 
species of Heliconide which they resemble, are noted as being 
very common species, swarming in individuals, and found over 
a wide range of country. This indicates antiquity. and permanence 
in the species, and is exactly the condition most essential both to 
aid in the development and to increase the utility of the 
resemblance. 

But the Leptalides are not the only group who have pro- 
longed their existence by imitating the great protected group of 
Heliconide ;—a genus of quite another family of most lovely 
small American butterflies, the Erycinide, and three genera of 
diurnal moths, also present species which often mimic the same 
dominant forms, so that some, as Ithomia ilerdina of St. Paulo, 
for instance, have flying with them a few individuals of three 
totally different insects, which are yet disguised with exactly the 
same form, colour, and markings, so that all four are undistin- 
guishable when on the wing. Again, the Heliconide are not 
the only group that are imitated, although they are the most 
frequent models. The black and red group of South American 
Papilios, and the handsome Erycinian genus Stalachtis, have also 
a few who copy them ; but this fact offers no difficulty, since these 
two groups are almost as dominant as the Heliconide. They both 
fly very slowly, they both are conspicuously coloured, and they 
both abound in individuals; so that there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they possess a protection of a similar kind to the Heli- 
conide, and that it is therefore equally an advantage to other 
insects to be mistaken for them. ‘There is also another extraor- 
dinary fact that we are not yet in a position clearly to compre- 
hend: some groups of the Heliconidz themselves mimic other 
groups. Species of Heliconius mimic Mechanitis, and every spe- 
cies of Napeogenes mimics some other Heliconideous butterfly. 
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This would seem to indicate that the distasteful secretion is not 
produced alike by all members of the family, and that where it 
is deficient protective imitation comes into play. It is this, per- 
haps, that has caused such a general resemblance among the 
Heliconide, such a uniformity of type with great diversity of 
colouring, since any aberration causing an insect to cease to look 
like one of the family would inevitably lead to its being attacked, 
wounded, and exterminated, even although it were not eatable. 

In other parts of the world an exactly parallel series of facts 
have been observed. The Danaide and the Acrewide of the Old 
World tropics form in fact one great group with the Heliconide. 
They have the same general form, structure, and habits: they 
possess the same protective odour, and are equally abundant in 
individuals, although not so varied in colour, blue and white 
spots on a black ground being the most general pattern. The 
insects which mimic these are chiefly Papilios and Diadema, a 
genus allied to our peacock and tortoiseshell butterflies. Iu tro- 
pical Africa there is a peculiar group of the genus Danais, charac- 
terized by dark-brown and bluish-white colours, arranged in 
bands or stripes. One of these, Danais niavius, is exactly imi- 
tated both by Papilio hippocoon and by Diadema anthedon ; an- 
other, Danais echeria, by Papilio cenea; and in Natal a variety 
of the Danais is found having a white spot at the tip of wings, 
accompanied by a variety of the Papilio bearing a corresponding 
white spot. Acrsea timandra is copied in its very peculiar style 
of colouration by Papilio boisduvalianus and the female of Dia- 
dema hirce, while the male of the same insect is like Acrza gea. 
Acrewa euryta of Sierra Leone has a Diadema from the same 
place which exactly copies it ; and in the collections of the British 
Museum there are six species of Diadema and four of Papilio 
which in their colour and markings are perfect mimics of species 
of Danais or Acrzea which inhabit the same districts. 

Passing on to India, we have Danais tytia, a butterfly with 
semi-transparent bluish wings and a border of rich reddish brown. 
This remarkable style of colouring is exactly reproduced in 
Papilio agestor and in Diadema nama, and all three insects not 
unfrequently come together in collections made at Darjeeling. 
In the Philippine Islands the large and curious Idea leuconde 
with its semi-transparent white wings, veined and spotted with 
black, is copied by the rare Papilio idzoides from the same 
islands, 

In the Malay archipelago the very common and beautiful 
Euplea midamus is so exactly mimicked by two rare Papilios 
(P. paradoxa and P. enigma) that Mr. Wallace generally caught 
them under the impression that they were the more common 
species; and the equally common and even more beautiful 
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Euplea rhadamanthus, with its pure white bands and spots on a 
ground of glossy blue and black, is reproduced in the Papilio 
caunus. Here also there are species of Diadema, imitating the 
same group in two or three instances; but we shall have to ad- 
duce these further on in connexion with another branch of the 
' subject. 

It has been already mentioned that in South America there is 
a group of Papilios which have all the characteristics of a pro- 
tected race, and whose peculiar colours and markings are imi- 
tated by other butterflies not so protected. There is just such a 
group also in the East, having very similar colours and the same 
habits, and these also are mimicked by other species in the same 
genus not closely allied to them, and also by a few of other fami- 
lies. Papilio hector, a common Indian butterfly of a rich black 
colour spotted with crimson, is so closely copied by Papilio romu- 
lus, that the latter insect has been thought to be its female. A 
close examination shows, however, that it is essentially different, 
and belongs to another section of the genus. Papilio antiphus 
and P. diphilus, black swallow-tailed butterflies with cream- 
coloured spots, are so well imitated by varieties of P. theseus, 
that several writers have classed them as the same species. 
Papilio liris, found only in the island of Timor, is accompanied 
there by P. znomaus, the female of which so exactly resembles 
it that they can hardly be separated in the cabinet, and on the 
wing are quite undistinguishable. But one of the most curious 
cases is the fine yellow-spotted Papilio céon, which is unmistake- 
ably imitated by the female tailed form of Papilio memnon. 
These are both from Sumatra; but in North India P. cdon is 
replaced by another species, which has been named P. double- 
dayi, having red spots instead of yellow; and in the same dis- 
trict the corresponding female-tailed form of Papilio androgeus, 
sometimes considered a variety of P. memmon, is similarly red- 
spotted. Mr. Westwood has described some curious day-flying 
moths (Epicopeia) from North India, which have the form and 
colouring of Papilios of this section, and two of these are very 
good imitations of Papilio polydorus and Papilio varuna, also 
from North India. 

Almost all these cases of mimicry are from the tropics, where 
the forms of life are more abundant, and where insect develop- 
ment especially is of unchecked luxuriance; but there are also 
one or two instances in temperate regions. In North America 
the large and handsome red and black butterfly Danais erippus, 
is very common ; and the same country is inhabited by Lime- 
nitis archippus, which closely resembles the Danais, while it 
differs entirely from every species of its own genus. 

The only case of probable mimicry in our own country is the 
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following :—A very common white moth (Spilosoma menthastri) 
was found by Mr. Stainton to be rejected by young turkeys 
among hundreds of other moths on which they greedily fed. 
Each bird in succession took hold of this moth and threw it 
down again, as if too nasty to eat. We may therefore fairly 
conclude that this species would be disagreeable to many other 
birds, and would thus have an immunity from attack, which may 
be the cause of its great abundance and of its conspicuous white 
colour. Now it is a curious thing that there is another moth, 
Diaphora mendica, which appears about the same time, and 
whose female only is white. It is about the same size as Spilo- 
soma menthastri, and sufficiently resembles it in the dusk, and 
this moth is much less common. It seems very probable, there- 
fore, that these species stand in the same relation to each other 
as the mimicking butterflies of various families do to the Helico- 
nid and Danaidew. It would be very interesting to experiment 
on all white moths, to ascertain if those which are most common 
are generally rejected by birds. It may be anticipated that they 
would be so, because white is the most conspicuous of all colours 
for nocturnal insects, and had they not some other protection 
would certainly be very injurious to them. 

In the preceding cases we have found Lepidoptera imitating 
other species of the same order, and such species only as we 
have good reason to believe were free from the attacks of many 
insectivorous creatures ; but there are other instances in which 
they altogether lose the external appearance of the order to 
which they belong, and take on the dress of bees or wasps—in- 
sects which have an undeniable protection in their stings. The 
Sesiide and Aigeriidw, two families of day-flying moths, are 
particularly remarkable in this respect, and a mere inspection of 
the names given to the various species shows how the resemblance 
has struck every one. We have apiformis, vesipiforme, ichneu- 
moniforme, scolizeforme, sphegiforme (bee-like, wasp-like, ichneu- 
mon-like, &¢.) and many others, all indicating a resemblance 
to stinging Hymenoptera. In Britain we may particularly 
notice Sesia bombiliformis, which very closely resembles the 
male of the large and common humble bee, Bombus hortorum ; 
Sphecia craboniforme, which is coloured like a hornet, and is (on 
the authority of Mr. Jenner Weir) much more like it when alive 
than when in the cabinet, from the way in which it carries its 
wings ; and the little currant clear-wing Trochilium tipuliforme 
resembles a small black wasp (Odynerus sinuatus) very 
abundant in gardens at the same season. It has been so much 
the practice to look upon these resemblances as mere curious 
analogies, playing no part in the economy of nature, that 
we have scarcely any observations of the habits and appearance 
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when alive of the hundreds of species of these groups in various 
parts of the world, or how far they are accompanied by Hymen- 
optera, which they specifically resemble. There are many species 
in India (like those figured by Professor Westwood in his 
“Oriental Entomology”), which have the hind legs very broad 
and densely hairy, so as exactly to imitate the brush-legged bees 
(Scopulipedes) which abound in the same country. In this case 
we have more than mere resemblance of colour, for that which 
is an important functional structure in the one group is imitated 
in another whose habits render it perfectly useless. 

It may fairly be expected that if these imitations of one 
creature by another really serve as a protection to weak and 
decaying species, instances of the same kind will be found among 
other groups than the Lepidoptera ; and such is the case, although 
they are seldom so prominent and so easily recognised as those 
already pointed out as occurring in that order. A few very 
interesting examples may, however, be pointed out in most of the 
other orders of insects. The Coleoptera or beetles that imitate 
other Coleoptera of distinct groups are very numerous in tropical 
countries, and they generally follow the laws already laid 
down as regulating these phenomena. The insects which others 
imitate always have a special protection, which leads them 
to be avoided as dangerous or uneatable by small insectivorous 
animals ; some have a disgusting taste (analogous to that of the 
Heliconide) ; others have such a hard and stony covering that 
they cannot be crushed or digested ; while a third set are very 
active, and armed with powerful jaws, as well as having some 
disagreeable secretion. Some species of Eumorphide and His- 
pide, small flat or hemispherical beetles which are exceedingly 
abundant, and have a disagreeable secretion, are imitated by 
others of the very distinct group of Longicornes (of which our 
common musk-beetle may be taken as an example). The ex- 
traordinary little Cyclopeplus batesii, belongs to the same sub- 
family of this group as the Onychocerus scorpio and O. concen- 
tricus, which have already been adduced as imitating with such 
wonderful accuracy the bark of the trees they habitually frequent ; 
but it differs totally in outward appearance from every one of its 
allies, having taken upon itself the exact shape and colouring of 
a globular Corynomalus, a little stinking beetle with clubbed 
antenne. It is curious to see how these clubbed antenne are 
imitated by an insect belonging to a group with long slender 
antenne. The sub-family Anisocerine, to which Cyclopeplus 
belongs, is characterized by all its members possessing a little 
knob or dilatation about the middle of the antennz. This knob 
is considerably enlarged in C. batesii, and the terminal portion 
of the antennz beyond it is so small and slender as to be scarcely 
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visible, and thus an excellent substitute is obtained for the short 
clubbed antennz of the Corynomalus. Erythroplatis corallifer 
is another curious broad flat beetle, that no one would take for 
a Longicorn, since it almost exactly resembles Cephalodonta 
spinipes, one of the commonest of the South American Hispide ; 
and what is still more remarkable, another Longicorn of a distinct 
group, Streptolabis hispoides, was found by Mr. Bates, which re- 
sembles the same insect with equal minuteness,—a case exactly 
parallel to that among butterflies, where species of two or three 
distinct groups mimicked the same Heliconia. Many of the soft- 
winged beetles (Malacodermes) are excessively abundant in in- 
dividuals, and it is probable that they have some similar protec- 
tion, more especially as other species often strikingly resemble 
them. A Longicorn beetle, Peeciloderma terminale, found in 
Jamaica, is coloured exactly in the same way as a Lycus (one of 
the Malacodermes) from the same island. Eroschema poweri, a 
Longicorn from Australia, might certainly be taken for one of the 
same group, and several species from the Malay Islands are 
equally deceptive. In the Island of Celebes is found one of this 
group, having the whole body and elytra of a rich deep blue 
colour, with the head only orange; and in company with it an 
insect of a totally different family (Eucnemidz) with identically 
the same colouration, and of so nearly the same size and form as to 
completely puzzle the collector on every fresh occasion of captur- 
ing them.* 

There are a number of the larger tropical weevils which have 
the elytra and the whole covering of the body so hard as to be 
a great annoyance to the entomologist, because in attempting to 
transfix them the points of his pins are constantly turned. We 
have found it necessary in these cases to drill a hole very care- 
fully with the point of a sharp penknife before attempting to 
insert a pin. Many of the fine long-antenned Anthribide (an 
allied group) have to be treated in the same way. We can 
easily understand that after small birds have in vain attempted 
to eat these insects, they should get to know them by sight, and 
ever after leave them alone, and it will then be an advantage for 
other insects which are comparatively soft and eatable, to be 
mistaken for them. We need not be surprised, therefore, to find 
that there are many Longicorns which strikingly resemble the 
“hard beetles” of their own district. In South Brazil, Acantho- 





* Since writing the preceding lines, we have been informed by Mr. Jenner 
Weir, who keeps a variety of small birds, that none of them will touch our 
common “soldiers and sailors” (species of Malacoderms), thus confirming, in 
a remarkable manner, the anticipation we had formed that they were in some 
way a protected group, from the fact of their being at once very abundant, of 
Conspicuons colours, and the objects of mimicry. 
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tritus dorsalis is strikingly like a Curculio of the hard genus 
Heiliplus, and Mr. Bates assures us that he found Gymnocerus 
cratosomoides (a Longicorn) on the same tree with a hard 
Cratosomus (a weevil), which it exactly mimics. Again, the 
pretty Longicorn Phacellocera batesii, mimics one of the hard 
Anthribide of the genus Ptychoderes, having long slender 
antennze. In the Moluccas we find Cacia anthriboides, a small 
Longicorn which might be easily mistaken for a very common 
species of Anthribidz found in the same districts; and the very 
rare Capnolymma stygium closely imitates the common Mecocerus 
gazella, which abounded where it was taken. Doliops curculio- 
noides and other allied Longicorns from the Philippine Islands 
most curiously resemble, both in form and colouring, the brilliant 
Pachyrhynchi,—Curculionide, which are almost peculiar to that 
group of islands. The remaining family of Coleoptera most 
frequently imitated is the Cicindelida. The rare and curious 
Longicorn, Collyrodes lacordairei, has exactly the form and colour- 
ing of the genus Collyris, while an undescribed species of Hete- 
romera is exactly like a Therates, and was taken running on the 
trunks of trees, as is the habit of that group. There is one 
curious example of a Longicorn mimicking a Longicorn, like the 
Papilios and Heliconidz, which mimic their own allies. Agnia 
fasciata, belonging to the sub-family Hypselomine, and Nemophas 
grayi, belonging to the Lamiinz, were taken in Amboyna on the 
same fallen tree at the same time, and were supposed to be tho 
same species till they were more carefully examined, and found 
to be structurally quite different. The colouring of these insects 
is very remarkable, being rich steel-blue black, crossed by broad 
hairy bands of orange buff, and out of the many thousands of 
known species of Longicorns they are probably the only two 
which are so coloured. The Nemophas grayi is the larger, stronger, 
and better armed insect, and belongs to a more widely spread 
and dominant group, very rich in species and individuals, and is 
therefore most probably the subject of mimicry by the other 
species. 

We will now adduce a few cases in which beetles imitate other 
insects, and insects of other orders imitate beetles. 

Charis melipona, a South American Longicorn of the family 
Necydalide, has been sonamed from its resemblance to a small bee 
of the genus Melipona. It is one of the most remarkable cases 
of mimicry, since the beetle has the thorax and body densely 
hairy like the bee, and the legs are tufted in a manner most un- 
usual in the order Coleoptera. Another Longicorn, Odontocera 
odyneroides, has the abdomen banded with yellow, and con- 
stricted at the base, and is altogether so exactly like a small 
common wasp of the genus Odynerus, that Mr. Bates informs us 
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he was afraid to take it out of his net with his fingers for fear of 
being stung. Had Mr. Bates’s taste for insects been less omni- 
vorous than it was, the beetle’s disguise might have saved it from 
his pin, as it had no doubt often done from the beak of hungry 
birds. A larger insect, Sphecomorpha chalybea, is exactly like 
one of the large metallic blue wasps, and like them has the 
abdomen connected with the thorax by a pedicel, rendering 
the deception most complete and striking. Many Eastern spe- 
cies of Longicorns of the genus Oberea, when on the wing exactly 
resemble Tenthredinide, and many of the small species of Hes- 
thesis run about on timber, and cannot be distinguished from ants. 
There is one genus of South American Longicorns that appears to 
mimic the shielded bugs of the genus Scutellera. The Gymnocerus 
capucinus is one of these, and is very like Pachyotris fabricii, one 
of the Scutelleride. The beautiful Gymnocerus dulcissimus is 
also very like the same group of insects, though there is no 
known species that exactly corresponds to it ; but this is not to be 
wondered at, as the tropical Hemiptera have been comparatively 
so little cared for by collectors. 

The most remarkable case of an insect of another order 
mimicking a beetle is that of the Condylodera tricondyloides, 
one of the cricket family from the Philippine Islands, which is 
so exactly like a Tricondyla (one of the tiger beetles), that such 
an experienced entomologist as Professor Westwood placed it 
among them in his cabinet, and retained it there a long time 
before he discovered his mistake! Both insects run along the 
trunks of trees, and whereas Tricondylas are very plentiful, the 
insect that mimics it is, as in all other cases, very rare. Mr. 
Bates also informs us that he found at Santarem on the Amazon 
aspecies of locust which mimicked one of the tiger beetles of the 
genus Odontocheila, and was found on the same trees wh 2h they 
frequented. 

There are a considerable number of Diptera, or two-winged flies 
that closely resemble wasps and bees, and no doubt derive much 
benefit from the wholesome dread which those insects excite. 
The Midas dives, and other species of large Brazilian flies, have 
dark wings and metallic blue elongate bodies, resembling the 
large stinging Sphegide of the same country; and a very large 
fly of the genus Asilus has black banded wings and the abdomen 
tipped with rich orange, so as exactly to resemble the fine bee 
Euglossa dimidiata, and both are found in the same parts of 
South America. We have also in our own country species of 
Bombylius which are almost exactly like bees. In these cases the 
end gained by the mimicry is no doubt freedom from attack, but 
it has sometimes an altogether different purpose. There are a 
number of parasitic flies whose larve feed upon the larve of bees, 
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such as the British genus Volucella and many of the tropical 
Bombylii, and most of these are exactly like the particular species 
of bee they prey upon, so that they can enter their nests un- 
suspected to deposit their eggs. There are also bees that mimic 
bees. The cuckoo bees of the genus Nomada are parasitic on the 
Andrenidz, and they resemble either wasps or species of Andrena ; 
and the parasitic humble-bees of the genus Apathus almost exactly 
resemble the species of humble-bees in whose nests they are 
reared. Mr. Bates informs us that he found numbers of these 
“ cuckoo”-bees and flies on the Amazon, which all wore the livery 
of working bees peculiar to the same country. 

There is a genus of small spiders in the tropics which feed on 
ants, and they are exactly like ants themselves, which no doubt 
gives them more opportunity of seizing their prey; and Mr. 
Bates found on the Amazon a species of Mantis which exactly 
resembled the white ants which it had fed upon, as well as 
several species of crickets (Scaphura), which resembled in a won- 
derful manner different sand wasps of large size, which are con- 
stantly on the search for crickets to provision their nests with. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of all is the large caterpillar 
mentioned by Mr. Bates, which startled him by its close resem- 
blance to asmall snake. The first three segments behind the head 
were dilatable at the will of the insect, and had on each side a 
large black pupillated spot, which resembled the eye of the reptile. 
Moreover, it resembled a poisonous viper, not a harmless species 
of snake, as was proved by the imitation of keeled scales on the 
crown produced by the recumbent feet, as the caterpillar threw 
itself backward ! 

The attitudes of many of the tropical spiders are most extra- 
ordinary and deceptive, but little attention has been paid to 
them. They often mimic other insects, and some, Mr. Bates 
assures us, are exactly like flower-buds, and take their station in 
the axils of leaves, where they remain motionless waiting for 
their prey. 

Having thus shown how varied and extraordinary are the 
modes in which mimicry occurs among insects, we have now to 
enquire if anything of the same kind is to be observed among 
vertebrated animals. When we consider all the conditions ne- 
cessary to produce a good deceptive imitation, we shall see at 
once that such can very rarely occur in the higher animals, since 
they possess none of those facilities for the almost infinite modi- 
fications of external form which exist in the very nature of insect 
organization. The outer covering of insects being more or less 
solid and horny, they are — of almost any amount of change 
of form and appearance without any essential modification inter- 
nally. In many groups the wings give much of the character, 
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and these organs may be much modified both in form and 
colour without interfering with their special functions. Again, 
the number of species of insects is so great, and there is such di- 
versity of form and proportion in every group, that the chances 
of an accidental approximation in size form and colour, of one 
insect to another of a different group are very considerable ; and 
it is these chance approximations that furnish the basis of mi- 
micry, to be continually advanced and perfected by the survival 
of those varieties only which tend in the right direction. 

In the Vertebrata, on the contrary, the skeleton being internal 
the external form depends almost entirely on the proportions 
and arrangement of that skeleton, which again is strictly adapted 
to the functions necessary for the well-being of the animal. The 
form cannot therefore be rapidly modified by variation, and the 
thin and flexible integument will not admit of the development 
of such strange protuberances as occur continually in insects. The 
number of species of each group in the same country is also com- 
paratively small, and thus the chances of that first accidental 
resemblance which is necessary for natural selection to work 
upon are much diminished. We can hardly see the possibility of 
a mimicry by which the elk could escape from the wolf, or the 
buffalo from the tiger. There is, however, in one group of Ver- 
tebrata such a general similarity of form, that a very slight modi- 
fication, if accompanied by identity of colour, would produce the 
necessary amount of resemblance ; and at the same time there 
exist a number of species which it would be advantageous for 
others to resemble, since they are armed with the most fatal 
weapons of offence. We accordingly find that reptiles furnish us 
with a very remarkable and instructive case of true mimicry. 

There are in tropical America a number of venomous snakes 
of the genus Elaps, which are ornamented with brilliant colours 
disposed in a peculiar manner. The ground colour is generally 
bright red, on which are black bands of various widths and some- 
times divided into two or three by yellow rings. Now, in the 
same country are found several genera of harmless snakes, having 
no affinity whatever with the above, but coloured exactly the 
same. For example, the poisonous Elaps fulvius often occurs 
in Guatemala with simple black bands on a coral-red ground ; 
and in the same country is found the harmless snake Pliocerus 
equalis, coloured and banded in identically the same manner. 
A variety of Elaps corallinus has the black bands narrowly 
bordered with yellow on the same red ground colour, and a 
® harmless snake, Homalocranium semicinctum, has exactly the 
same markings, and both are found in Mexico. The deadly 
Elaps lemniscatus has the black bands very broad, and each of 
them divided into three by narrow yellow rings ; and this again 
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is exactly copied by a harmless snake, Pliocerus elapoides, which 
is found along with its model in Mexico. 

But, more remarkable still, there is in South America a third 
group of snakes, the genus Oxyrhopus, doubtfully venomous, and 
having no immediate affinity with either of the preceding, 
which has also the same curious distribution of colours, namely, 
variously disposed rings of red, yellow, and black ; and there are 
some cases in which species of all three of these groups similarly 
marked inhabit the same district. For example, in Elaps hemi- 
prichii the ground colour appears to be black, with alternations 
of two narrow yellow bands and a broader red one; and of this 
pattern again we have an exact double in Oxyrhopus formosus, 
both being found in many localities of tropical South America. 

Whai adds much to the extraordinary character of these re- 
semblances is the fact, that nowhere in the world but in America 
are there any snakes at all which have this style of colouring. 
Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, who has kindly furnished the 
details here referred to,assures us that this isthe case ; and that red, 
black, and yellow rings occur together on no other snakes in the 
world but on Elaps and the species which so closely resemble it. 
In all these cases, the size and form as well as the colouration, 
are so much alike, that none but a naturalist would distinguish 
the harmless from the poisonous species. 

Many of the small tree-frogs are no doubt also mimickers. 
When seen in their natural attitudes, we have been often unable 
to distinguish them from beetles or other insects sitting upon 
leaves ; but regret to say we neglected to observe what species 
or groups they most resembled, and the subject does not yet 
seem to have attracted the attention of naturalists abroad. 

Tn the class of birds there are a number of cases that make 
some approach to mimicry, such as the resemblance of the 
cuckoos, a weak and defenceless group of birds, to hawks and 
Gallinacese. There is, however, one example which goes much 
further than this, and seems to be of exactly the same nature as 
the many cases of insect mimicry which have been already given. 
In Australia and the Moluccas there is a genus of honeysuckers 
called Tropidorhynchus, good sized birds, very strong and active, 
having powerful grasping claws and long, curved, sharp beaks. 
They assemble together in groups and small flocks, and they 
have a very loud bawling note, which can be heard at a great 
distance, and serves to collect a number together in time of 
danger. They are very plentiful and very pugnacious, frequently 
driving away crows and even hawks which perch on a tree where 
a few of them are assembled. They are all of rather dull and 
obscure colours. Now in the same countries there is a group of 
orioles, forming the genus Mimeta, much weaker birds, which 
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have lost the gay colouring of their allies and are usually olive- 
green or brown, and in several cases these have come to resemble 
most curiously the Tropidorhynchus of the same island. For ex- 
ample, in the island of Bouru is found the Tropidorhynchus 
bouruensis of a dull earthy colour, and the Mimeta bouruensis, 
which resembles it in the following particulars :—The upper and 
under surfaces of the two birds are exactly of the same tints of 
dark and light brown: the Tropidorhynchus has a large bare 
black patch round the eyes; this is copied in the Mimeta by a 
patch of black feathers. The top of the head of the Tropido- 
rhynchus has a scaly appearance from the narrow scale-formed 
feathers, which are imitated by the broader feathers of the Mi- 
meta having a dusky line down each. The Tropidorhynchus has 
a pale ruff formed of curious recurved feathers on the nape 
(which has given the whole genus the name of Friar birds) ; this 
is represented in the Mimeta by a pale band in the same position. 
Lastly, the bill of the Tropidorhynchus is raised into a protube- 
rant keel at the base, and the Mimeta has the same character, 
although it is not a common one in the genus. The result is, 
that on a superficial examination the birds are identical, although 
they have important structural différences, and cannot be placed 
near each other in any natural arrangement.* 

Passing to the island of Ceram, we find allied species of both 
genera. The Tropidorhynchus subcornutus is of an earthy brown 
colour washed with yellow ochre, with bare orbits, dusky cheeks, 
and the usual pale recurved nape-ruff. The Mimeta forsteni is 
absolutely identical in the tints of every part of the body, the 
details of which are imitated in the same manner as in the 
Bouru birds already described. In two other islands there is 
an approximation towards mimicry, although it is not so perfect 
as in the two preceding cases. In Timor the Tropidorhynchus 
timoriensis is of the usual earthy brown above, with the nape- 
ruff very prominent, the cheeks black, the throat nearly white, 
and the whole under surface pale whitish brown. These various 
tints are all well reproduced in Mimeta virescens, the chief want 
of exact imitation being that the throat and breast of the Tropi- 
dorhynchus has a very scaly appearance, being covered with 
rigid pointed feathers, which are not imitated in the Mimeta, 
although there are signs of faint dusky spots which may easily 
furnish the groundwork of a more exact imitation by the conti- 
nued survival of favourable variations in the same direction. 
There is also a large knob at the base of the bill of the Tropi- 





* Asa mee that the resemblance is really deceptive, it may be mentioned 


that the Mimeta is figured and described as a honeysucker in the costly 
“ Voyage de l’Astrolabe,” under the name of Philedon bouruensis! 
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dorhynchus which is not at all imitated by the Mimeta. In the 
island of Morty (north of Gilolo) there exists the Tropidorhynchus 
fuscicapillus, of a dark sooty brown colour, especially on the head, 
while the under parts are rather lighter, and the characteristic 
ruff of the nape is wanting. Now it is curious that in the adja- 
cent island of Gilolo should be found the Mimeta pheochromus, 
the upper surface of which is of exactly the same dark sooty tint 
as the Tropidorhynchus, and is the only known species that is 
of such a dark colour. The under side is not quite light enough, 
but it is a good approximation. This Mimeta is a rare bird, and 
may very probably exist in Morty, though not yet found there ; 
or, on the other hand, recent changes in physical geography may 
have led to the restriction of the Tropidorhynchus to that island, 
where it is very common. 

Here, then, we have two cases of perfect mimicry and two 
others of good approximation, occurring between species of the 
same two genera of birds; and in three of these cases the pairs 
that resemble each other are found together in the same island, 
and to which they are peculiar. In all these cases the Tropi- 
dorhynehus is rather larger than the Mimeta, but the difference 
is not beyond the limits of variation in species, and the two 
genera are somewhat alike in form and proportion. There are, 
no doubt, some special enemies by which many small birds are 
attacked, but which are afraid of the Tropidorhynchus (probably 
some of the hawks), and thus it becomes advantageous for the 
weak Mimeta to resemble the strong, pugnacious, noisy, and very 
abundant Tropidorhynchus. 

Among the Mammalia the only case which may be true 
mimicry is that of the insectivorous genus Cladobates, found in 
the Malay countries, several species of which very closely re- 
semble squirrels. The size is about the same, the long bushy 
tail is carried in the same way, and the colours are very similar. 
In this case the use of the resemblance must be to enable the 
Cladobates to approach the insects or small birds on which it 
feeds, under the disguise of the harmless fruit-eating squirrel. 

Having now completed our survey of the most prominent and 
remarkable cases of mimicry that have yet been noticed, we must 
say something of the obiections that have been made to the theory 
of their production given by Mr. Bates, and which we have en- 
deavoured to illustrate and enforce in the preceding pages. Three 
counter explanations have been proposed. Professor Westwood 
admits the fact of the mimicry and its probable use to the insect, 
but maintains that each species was created a mimic for the pur- 
pose of the protection thus afforded it. Mr. Andrew Murray, in 
his paper on the “ Disguises of Nature,” inclines to the opinion 
that similar conditions of food and of surrounding circumstances 
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have acted in some unknown way to produce the resemblances; 
and at a recent meeting of the Entomological Society of London, 
when the subject was discussed, Dr. Sharp maintained a similar 
view, and added a third objection—that heredity or the rever- 
sion to ancestral types of form and colouration, might have pro- 
duced many of the cases of mimicry. 

Against the special creation of mimicking species there are all 
the objections and difficulties in the way of special creation in 
other cases, with the addition of a few that are peculiar to it. 
The most obvious is, that we have gradations of mimicry and of 
protective resemblance—a fact which is strongly suggestive of a 
natural process having been at work. Another very serious ob- 
jection is, that as mimicry has been shown to be useful only to 
those species and groups which are rare and probably dying out, 
and would cease to have any effect should the proportionate 
abundance of the two species be reversed, it follows that on the 
special-creation theory the one species must have been created 
plentiful, the other rare ; and, notwithstanding the many causes 
that continually tend to alter the proportions of species, these 
two species must have always been, specially maintained at their 
respective proportions, or the very purpose for which they each 
received their peculiar characteristics would have completely 
failed. A third difficulty is, that although it is very easy to un- 
derstand how mimicry may be brought about by variation and 
the survival of the fittest, it seems a very strange thing for a 
Creator to protect an animal by making it imitate another, when 
the very assumption of a Creator implies his power to create it so 
as to reyuire no such circuitous protection. These appear to be 
fatal objections to the application of the special-creation theory 
to this particular case. 

The other two supposed explanations, which may be shortly ex- 
pressed as the theories of “ similar conditions” and of “ heredity,” 
agree in making mimicry, where it exists, an adventitious cireum- 
stance not necessarily connected with the well-being of the 
mimicking species. But several of the most striking and most 
constant facts which have been adduced directly contradict both 
these hypotheses. The law that mimicry is confined to a few 
groups only is one of these, for “similar conditions” must act 
more or less on all groups in a limited region, and “ heredity” 
must influence all groups related to each other in an equal 
degree. Again, the general fact that those species which mimic 
others are rare, while those which are imitated are abundant, is 
in no way explained by either of these theories, any more than 
is the frequent occurrence of some palpable mode of protection in 
the imitated species. “Reversion to an ancestral type” no way 
explains why the imitator and the imitated always inhabit the 
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very same district, whereas allied forms of every degree of near- 
ness and remoteness generally inhabit different countries, and 
often different quarters of the globe ; and neither it, nor “similar 
conditions,” will account for the likeness between species of distinct 
groups being superficial only—a disguise, not a true resemblance ; 
for the imitation of bark, of leaves, of sticks, of dung; for 
the resemblance between species in different orders, and even 
different classes and sub-kingdoms ; and finally, for the graduated 
series of the phenomena, beginning with a general harmony and 
adaptation of tint in autumn and winter moths and in arctic 
and desert animals; and ending with those complete cases of 
detailed mimicry which not only deceive predacious animals, 
but puzzle the most experienced insect collectors and the most 
learned entomologists. 

But there is yet another series of phenomena connected with 
this subject, which considerably strengthens the view here 
adopted, while it seems quite incompatible with either of the 
other hypotheses ; namely, the relation of protective colouring 
and mimicry to the sexual differences of animals. It will be 
clear to every one that if two animals, which as regards “ external 
conditions” and “hereditary descent,’ are exactly alike, yet 
differ remarkably in colouration, one resembling a protected 
species and the other not, the resemblance that exists in 
one only, can hardly be imputed to the influence of external 
conditions or as the effect of heredity. And if, further, it can 
be proved that the one requires protection more than the other, 
and that in several cases it is that one which mimics the pro- 
tected species, while the one that least requires protection never 
does so, it will afford very strong corroborative evidence that 
there is a real connexion between the necessity for protection 
and the phenomenon of mimicry. Now the sexes of insects 
offer us a test of the nature here indicated, and appear to fur- 
nish one of the most conclusive arguments in favour of the theory 
that the phenomena termed “mimicry” are produced by natural 
selection. 

The comparative importance of the sexes varies much in 
different classes of animals. In the higher vertebrates, where 
the number of young produced at a birth is small and the same 
individuals breed many years in succession, the preservation of 
both sexes is almost equally important. In all the numerous 
cases in which the male protects the female and her offspring, or 
helps to supply them with food, his importance in the economy 
of nature is proportionately increased, though it is never perhaps 
quite equal to that of the female. In insects the case is very 
different ; they pair but once in their lives, and the prolonged 
existence of the male is in most cases quite unnecessary for the 
continuance of the race. The female, however, must continue to 
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exist long enough to deposit her eggs in a place adapted for the 
development and growth of the progeny. Hence there is a wide 
difference in the need for protection in the two sexes; and we 
should, therefore, expect to find that in some cases the special 
protection given to the female was in the male less in amount 
or altogether wanting. The facts entirely confirm this expecta- 
tion. In the spectre insects (Phasmidz) it is often the females 
alone that so strikingly resemble leaves, while the males show 
only a rude approximation. The male Diadema bolina is a very 
handsome and conspicuous butterfly, without a sign of protective 
or imitative colouring, while the female is entirely unlike her 
partner, and is one of the most wonderful cases of mimicry on re- 
cord, resembling most accurately the common Danais chrysippus, 
in whose company it is often found. So in several species of South 
American Pieris, the males are white and black, of a similar type 
of colouring to our own “cabbage” butterflies, while the females are 
rich yellow and buff, spotted and marked so as exactly to resemble 
species of Heliconidz with which they associate in the forest. In 
the Malay archipelago Mr. Wallace found a Diadema which had 
always been considered a male insect on account of its glossy me- 
tallic-blue tints, while its companion of sober brown was looked 
upon as the female. He discovered, however, that the reverse is the 
case, and that the rich and glossy colours of the female are imita- 
tive and protective, since they cause her exactly to resemble the 
common Euplcea midamus of the same regions, a species which has 
been already mentioned in this article as mimicked by another 
buttertly, Papilio paradoxa. In this case, and in that of Diadema 
bolina, there is no difference in the habits of the two sexes, which 
fly in similar localities ; so that the influence of “ external condi- 
tions” cannot be invoked here as it has been in the case of the 
South American Pieris pyrrha and allies, where the white males 
frequent open sunny places, while the Heliconia-like females haunt 
the shades of the forest. 

We may impute to the same general cause (the greater need 
of protection for the female, owing to her weaker flight, greater 
exposure to attack, and supreme importance)—the fact of the 
colours of female insects being so very generally duller and 
less conspicuous than those of the other sex. And that it is 
chiefly due to this cause rather than to what Mr. Darwin terms 
“sexual selection” appears to be shown by the otherwise 
inexplicable fact, that in the groups which have a protection 
of any kind independent of concealment, sexual differences 
of colour are either quite wanting or slightly developed. The 
Heliconide and Danaide, protected by a disagreeable flavour, 
have the females as bright and conspicuous as the males, and 
very rarely differing at all from them. The stinging Hymenoptera 
have the two sexes equally well coloured. The Carabide, the 
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Chrysomelidz, and the Telephori have both sexes equally con- 
spicuous, and seldom differing in colours. The brilliant Curculios, 
which are protected by their hardness, are brilliant in both sexes. 
Lastly, the glittering Cetoniade and Buprestide, which seem to 
be protected by their hard and polished coats, their rapid motions 
and peculiar habits, present few sexual differences of colour, 
while sexual selection has often manifested itself by structural 
differences, such as horns, spines, or other processes. 

The same law manifests itself in Birds. The female while 
sitting on her eggs requires protection by concealment to a much 
greater extent than the male ; and we accordingly find that in a 
large majority of the cases in which the male birds are dis- 
tinguished by unusual brilliancy of plumage, the females are 
much more obscure, and often remarkably plain-coloured. The 
exceptions are such as eminently to prove the rule, for in 
most cases we can see a very good reason for them. In particu- 
lar, there are a few instances among wading and gallinaceous 
birds in which the female has decidedly more brilliant colours 
than the male ; but it is a most curious and interesting fact that 
in most if not all these cases the males sit upon the eggs ; so that 
this exception to the usual rule almost demonstrates that it is 
because the process of incubation is at once very important and 
very dangerous, that the protection of obscure colouring is de- 
veloped. The most striking example is that of the sooty phalarope 
(Phalaropus fulicarius, Linn.) In winter plumage the sexes of 
this bird are alike in colouration, but in summer the female is 
much the most conspicuous, having a black head, dark wings, 
and reddish-brown back, while the male is nearly uniform brown, 
with dusky spots. Mr. Gould in his “ Birds of Great Britain” 
figures the two sexes in both winter and summer plumage, and 
remarks on the strange peculiarity of the usual colours of the 
two sexes being reversed, and also on the still more curious faci 
that the “male alone sits on the eggs,” which are deposited on 
the bare ground. In another British bird, the dotterell, the 
female is also larger and more brightly-coloured than the male ; 
and it seems to be proved that the males assist in incubation 
even if they do not perform it entirely, for Mr. Gould tells us, 
“that they have been shot with the breast bare of feathers, caused 
by sitting on the eggs.” The small quail-like birds forming the 
genus Turnix have also generally large and _bright-coloured 
females, and we are told by Mr. Jerdon in his “ Birds of India” 
that “the natives report that during the breeding season the 
females desert their eggs and associate in flocks while the 
males are employed in hatching the eggs.” It is also an ascer- 
tained fact, that the females are more bold and pugnacious than 
the males, A further confirmation of this view is to be found 
in the fact (not hitherto noticed) that in a large majority. of the 
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cases in which bright colours exist in both sexes incubation takes 
place in a dark hole or in a dome-shaped nest. Female king- 
fishers are often equally brilliant with the male, and they build 
in holes in banks. Bee-eaters, trogons, motmots, and toucans, 
all build in holes, and in none is there any difference in the 
sexes, although they are, without excepticn, showy birds. Parrots 
build in holes in trees, and in the majority of cases they present 
no marked sexual difference tending to concealment of the 
female. Woodpeckers are in the same category, since though 
the sexes often differ in colour, the female is not generally less 
conspicuous than the male. Wagtails and titmice build concealed 
nests, and the females are nearly as gay as their mates. The 
female of the pretty Australian bird Pardalotus punctatus, is 
very conspicuously spotted on the upper surface, and it builds in 
ahole in the ground. The gay-coloured hang-nests (Icterine) 
and the equally brilliant Tanagers may be well contrasted ; for 
the former, concealed in their covered nests, present little or no 
sexual difference of colour,—while the open-nested Tanagers 
have the females dull-coloured and sometimes with almost pro- 
tective tints. No doubt there are many individual exceptions to 
the rule here indicated, because many and various causes have 
combined to determine both the colouration and the habits of 
birds. These have no doubt acted and re-acted on each other ; 
and then under changed conditions it may well have happened 
that one has become modified, while the other has been con- 
tinued by hereditary descent, and exists as an apparent excep- 
tion to what otherwise seems a very general rule. ‘The facts 
presented to us by the sexual differences of colour in birds and 
their mode of nesting, are on the whole in perfect harmony with 
that law of protective adaptation of colour and form, which appears 
to have checked to some extent the powerful action of sexual 
selection, and to have materially influenced the colouring of 
female birds, as it has undoubtedly done that of female 
insects. 


We have now completed a brief, and necessarily very imper- 
fect, survey of the various ways in which the external form and 
colouring of animals is adapted to be useful to them, either by 
concealing them from their enemies or from the creatures they 
prey upon. It has, we hope, been shown that the subject is one of 
much interest, both as regards a true comprehension of the place 
each animal fills in the economy of nature, and the means by 
which it is enabled to maintain that place ; and also as teaching 
us how important a part is played by the minutest details in the 
structure of animals, and how complicated and delicate is the 
equilibrium of the organic world. 

Our exposition of the subject having been necessarily some- 
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what lengthy and full of details, it will be as well to recapitulate 
its main points. 

There is a general harmony in nature between the colours of 
an animal and those of its habitation. Arctic animals are white, 
desert animals are sand-coloured, dwellers among leaves and 
grass are green, nocturnal animals are dusky. These colours are 
not universal, but are very general, and are seldom reversed. 
Going on a little further, we find birds, reptiles, and insects 
tinted and mottled so as exactly to match the rock, or bark, or 
leaf, or flower they are accustomed to rest upon,—and thereby 
effectually concealed. Another step in advance, and we have 
insects which are formed as well as coloured so as exactly to 
resemble particular leaves, or sticks, or mossy twigs, or flowers ; 
and in these cases very peculiar habits and instincts come into 
play to aid in the deception and render the concealment more 
natural. We now enter upon a new phase of the phenomena, 
and come to creatures whose colours neither conceal them nor 
make them like vegetable or mineral substances; on the con- 
trary, they are conspicuous enough, but they completely resemble 
some other creature of a quite different group, while they differ 
much in outward appearance from those with which all essential 
parts of their organization show them to be really closely allied. 
They appear like actors or masqueraders dressed up and painted 
for amusement, or like swindlers endeavouring to pass them- 
selves off for well-known and respectable members of society. 
What is the meaning of this strange travestie? Does Nature 
descend to imposture or masquerade? We answer, she does not. 
Her principles are too severe. There is a use in every detail of 
her handiwork. The resemblance of one animal to another is 
of exactly the same essential nature as the resemblance to a leaf, 
or to bark, or to desert sand, and answers exactly the same pur- 
pose. In the one case the enemy will not attack the leaf or the 
bark, and so the disguise is a safeguard ; in the other case it is 
found that for various reasons the creature resembled is passed 
over and not attacked by the usual enemies of its order, and thus 
the creature that resembles it has an equally effectual safeguard. 
We are plainly shown that the disguise is of the same nature in 
the two cases, by the occurrence in the same group of one species 
resembling a vegetable substance, while another resembles a 
living animal of another group; and we know that the creatures 
resembled possess an immunity from attack, by their being 
always very abundant, by their being conspicuous and not con- 
cealing themselves, and by their having generally no visible 
means of escape from their enemies; while, at the same time, 
the particular quality that makes them disliked is often very 
clear, such as a nasty taste or an indigestible hardness. Further 
examination reveals the fact that, in several cases of both kinds 
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of disguise, it is the female only that is thus disguised ; and as it 
can be shown that the female needs protection much more than 
the male, and that her preservation for a much longer period is 
absolutely necessary for the continuance of the race, we have an 
additional indication that the resemblance is in all cases sub- 
servient to a great purpose—the preservation of the species. 

In endeavouring to explain these phenomena as having been 
brought about by variation and natural selection, we start with 
the fact that white varieties frequently occur, and when pro- 
tected from enemies show no incapacity for continued existence 
and increase. We know, further, that varieties of many other 
tints occasionally occur; and as “the survival of the fittest” 
must inevitably weed out thuse whose colours are prejudicial and 
preserve those whose colours are a safeguard, we require no other 
mode of accounting for the protective tints of arctic and desert 
animals. But this being granted, there is such a perfectly con- 
tinuous and graduated series of examples of every kind of 
protective imitation, up to the most wonderful cases of what is 
termed “mimicry,” that we can find no place at which to draw 
the line, and say, “so far variation and natural selection will 
account for the phenomena, but for all the rest we require a 
more potent cause.” The counter theorics that have been pro- 
posed, that of the “special creation” of each imitative form, that 
of the action of “similar conditions of existence” for some of the 
cases, and of the laws of “hereditary descent and the reversion 
to ancestral forms” for others,—have all been shown to be beset 
with difficulties, and the two latter to be directly contradicted 
by some of the most constant and most remarkable of the facts 
to be accounted for. 

_ The important part that “protective resemblance” has played 
in determining the colours and markings of many groups of 
animals, will enable us to understand the meaning of one of the 
most striking facts in nature, the uniformity in the colours of the 
vegetable as compared with the wonderful diversity of the animal 
world. There appears no good reason why trees and shrubs 
should not have been adorned with as many varied hues and 
as strikingly designed patterns as birds and butterflies, since the 
gay colours of flowers show that there is no incapacity in vege- 
table tissues to exhibit them. But even flowers themselves pre- 
sent us with none of those wonderful designs, those complicated 
arrangements of stripes and dots and patches of colour, that 
harmonious blending of hues in lines and bands and shaded 
spots, which are so general a feature in insects. It is the opiniqn 
of Mr. Darwin that we owe all the beauty of flowers to the neces- 
sity of attracting insects to aid in their fertilization, and that 
much of the development of colour in the animal world is due 
to “sexual selection,” colour being universally attractive, and 
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thus leading to its propagation and increase; but while fully 
admitting this, it will be evident, from the facts and argu- 
ments here brought forward, that very much of the variety 
both of colour and markings among animals, is due to the 
supreme importance of concealment, and thus the various tints 
of minerals and vegetables have been directly reproduced in 
the animal kingdom, and again and again modified as more 
special protection became necessary. We shall thus have two 
causes for the development of colour in the animal world, and 
shall be better enabled to understand how, by their combined 
and separate action, the immense variety we now behold has 
been produced. Both causes, however, will come under the 
general law of “ Utility,” the advocacy of which, in its broadest 
sense, we owe almost entirely to Mr. Darwin.* A more accu- 
rate knowledge of the varied phenomena connected with this 
subject may not improbably give us some information both 
as to the senses and the mental faculties of the lower animals. 
For it is evident that if colours which please us also attract them, 
and if the various disguises which have been here enumerated 
are equally deceptive to them as to ourselves, then both their 
powers of vision and their faculties of perception and emotion 
must be essentially of the same nature as our own—a fact of 
high philosophical importance in the study of our own nature 
and our true relations to the lower animals. 

Although such a variety of interesting facts have been already 
accumulated, the subject we have been discussing is one of which 
comparatively little is really known. The natural history of the 
tropics has never yet been studied on the spot with a full appre- 
ciation of “what to observe” in this matter. The varied ways 
in which the colouring and form of animals serves for their pro- 
tection, their strange disguises as vegetable or mineral substances, 
their wonderful mimicry of other beings, offer an almost un- 
worked and inexhaustible field of discovery for the zoologist, and 
will assuredly throw much light on the laws and conditions which 
have resulted in the wonderful variety of colour, shade, and 
marking which constitutes one of the most pleasing character- 
istics of the animal world, but the immediate causes of which it 
has hitherto been inost difficult to explain. 

If we have succeeded in showing that in this wide and pic- 
turesque domain of nature, results which have hitherto been 
supposed to depend either upon those incalculable combinations 
of laws which we term chance or upon the direct volition of the 
Creator, are really due to the action of comparatively well- 





* Mr. Darwin has recognised the fact, that the colouring of female birds 
has been influenced by the need of protection during incubation. See “ Origin 
of Species,” 4th Ed., p. 241. 
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known and simple causes, we shall have attained our present 
purpose, which has been to extend the interest so generally felt 
in the more striking facts of natural history to a large class of 
curious but much neglected details; and to further, in however 
slight a degree, the subjection of the phenomena of life to the 
“ Reign of Law.” 


Art. I1].—Lucrus Annzus SENECA. 


1. L. Annet Senecee Philosophi Opera Omnia. Leipsic. 1832. 


2. Les Moralistes sous VEmpire Romain. Par C. MARTHA. 
Paris. 1864. 


SUPERFICIAL inspection of the biographical portraits of 
Seneca suggests the idea of a personal paradox. The reli- 
gious millionaire of classical antiquity, the benevolent minister 
of the ferocious Nero, the earnest interpreter of Roman stoicism, 
Seneca, has cast a glamour over the eyes of the artists to whom 
he has sat for his picture. In shadowy outline, or more finished 


sketch, his face, nimium lubricus aspici, wears at one time the 
calm of a saintly vision, and at another changes like a guilty 
dream. To illustrate our meaning, let us throw a hasty glance 
at some of the more obvious delineations of this seemingly enig- 
matical figure. By the Council of Trent he is cited as though 
he were a father of the church; by Jerome he is ranked in the 
number of ecclesiastical writers, and called “our Seneca” ; primi- 
tive credulity beheld in him a disciple of St. Paul; and a legen- 
dary correspondence, in which « complimentary recognition is 
reciprocated, still exists to attest the influence of a fanciful pre- 
possession, and to demonstrate its own spuriousness by the 
incongruities and anachronisms which it betrays. The less cre- 
dulous Lactantius, while rejecting the fabled discipleship, admits 
that Seneca, though a Pagan, spoke like a Christian of God ; the 
sceptical Montaigne preferred Seneca to Cicero, and honoured 
the memory of the teacher thus preferred; the unbelieving 
Diderot first censured and then cancelled his censorious estimate 
of the philosopher, to offer him the questionable compliment of 
an indiscriminating admiration. Canonized by one party, eulo- 
gized by another, Seneca encounters the hostile criticism of a 
third. Dion Cassius, drawing on rumour or imagination for 
facts, depicts our Pagan saint in the blackest possible colours ; 
and La Harpe, too happy to break a lance with the “Encyclo- 
pedical Diderot,” attacks him with a personal animosity which is 
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almost amusing. A fine humorist in our own day shoots less 
wide of the mark when, with a pardonable exaggeration, he 
describes Seneca as wishing to be on the side of truth and keep 
friends with Nero at the same time, and scornfully designates 
him the father of all those who wear shovel hats. A fourth 
party, represented in Germany by Dr. Zeller, and in France by 
M. Martha, takes a more moderate view of the merits or de- 
merits of the philosopher, neither awarding him preposterous 
honours nor inflicting on him extravagant indignities. 

A supremely noble man Seneca was not, but just as little was 
he a supremely ignoble man. Believing that, with all his 
failures and insincerities, there was a soul of goodness in him, 
we refuse alike to portray him as an angel or to paint him as a 
demon. From this point of view we think we shall best inter- 
pret a character that has been so oppositely construed, in this 
light best trace the outlines of a figure so attractive from his- 
torical position as well as from personal idiosyncrasy. 

Lucius Annzus Seneca was the second son of M. A. Seneca, a 
native of Spain, rich and of equestrian rank, a fashionable 
teacher of rhetoric, a man of letters, and gifted with so marvel- 
lous a memory that he could repeat two thousand words in the 
order in which he had heard them. Marcus Novatus, his eldest 
son, is better known by the adoptive name of Junius Gallio. 
He was a man universally beloved: “Quem nemo non parum 
amat etiam qui amare plus non potest,” as his brother Lucius 
beautifully says of him. He is the dulcem Gallionem of Statius, 
and is generally identified with the easy-going proconsul of 
Achaia, so well known to the student of evangelical narrative. 
L. Annzus Mela, the remaining son, seems to have combined 
the epicurean indifference of one brother with the money-loving 
preferences attributed to the other. Lucan, the pure and ardent 
poet of the stoical creed, was the son of Mela, and consequently 
the nephew of Lucius. Our Seneca was thus one of a memorable 
family group. 

Born at Corduba in Spain, a few years before the Christian 
era, the future philosopher was brought in his infancy to the 
sovereign city of the world. At Rome the sister of his mother 
Helvia, long watched over the delicate and ailing boy with 
an almost maternal anxiety. Naturally wishing that the son 
should adopt the father’s profession, the elder Seneca pressed on 
him the study of rhetoric; but Lucius declaring his preference 
for philosophy, attended the lectures of Papirius, Fabianus, 
Attalus, and Sotion. His three masters are all incidentally 
noticed in his writings. Papirius he praises for the easy-flowing 
eloquence of his literary composition, that made music to the 
mind rather than to the ears of men. Attalus he portrays as an 
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indefatigable teacher, ever ready to discuss the endless questions 
proposed by his inquisitive pupils, among whom Seneca in- 
stances himself as one of the first to enter, one of the last 
to leave the school, or quit the side of the preceptor. Sotion, 
the mild representative of Pythagoras, was accustomed to ex- 
plain to the wondering youth the mysteries of the Transmi- 
gration which men call Death, to reveal to him the thousand 
changes that await the human soul, and the relation of men 
to those lower fellow-creatures in whom a kindred spirit is en- 
shrined. Influenced by these generous, though fanciful specula- 
tions, Seneca abandoned the use of animal food, “the aliment 
of vultures and lions,” and in the increase, real or imagined, of 
intellectual energy, found an equivalent for the pleasure he had 
surrendered. After a year’s practice he pronounced the new 
regimen not only easy, but agreeable. At this time Seneca was 
still a youth. Tiberius then wore the imperial purple; foreign 
religions were making their way in Rome, and abstinence from 
animal food was denounced as an indication of superstitious par- 
tisanship. At the request of his father, who was indifferent to 
the scandal, but had an aversion to philosophy, the young ascetic 
abandoned the “spare fast that with the gods doth diet,” and 
condescended to partake once more of the fare of ordinary 
mortals. The precepts of the self-denying Attalus, however, had 
an abiding effect on his admirer. The austere discipline recom- 
mended in the dawn of manhood was not forgotten in the 
evening of life; and the hard inelastic couch, which retained no 
impression from the old man’s recumbent position, testified to 
the stern philosophy of the master, and the imitative docility 
of the pupil. Seneca, we have intimated, was a constitutional 
valetudinarian. At one period of his existence his sufferings 
were so acute, or his dissatisfaction with life so intense, that it 
was only out of consideration for an old and beloved father 
that he ceased to contemplate suicide as the appropriate remedy 
for his troubles; and with a truer courage than that which de- 
spair supplies, consented to endureanexistence he found it impossi- 
ble to enjoy. At another time the tender care of his wife, Pompeia 
Paulina, dispelled the craven dream of self-slaughter, and awa- 
kened him to manlier and sweeter visions. “Quid enim jucun- 
dius,” he exclaims in the spirit of a chivalrous affection, “ quam 
uxori tam carwm esse ut propter hoc tibi carior fias.” The 
man who was so dear to one whom he loved, could not fail to 
become dearer in his own eyes. 

Of Seneca’s early life a portion was passed in foreign travel. 
The passion for knowledge or adventure carried him into Greece 
and Italy, and an extant work of his evinces the interest which 
he took in the country of the Nile, and in the great river itself, 
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whose mysterious sources ever invited and ever defied discovery. 
The father of our Lucius, whom we picture to ourselves as a 
strict, yet kindly, accomplished, able man of the world, with a 
watchful eye to “ the main chance,” at length recalled his specu- 
lative son to the common duties of every-day existence. Con- 
tending that the secular interests of life were not to be post- 
poned to the allurements of divine philosophy, he persuaded the 
young student to adopt the lucrative profession of an advocate. 
In due time the candidate for legal distinction rose to the emi- 
nevce which he coveted. He grew celebrated ; he became rich ; 
he was appointed Questor. Unfortunately his triumphant career 
attracted the dangerous regard of the jealous and insatiable 
Caligula. According to the story of Dion, the ability which 
Seneca one day exhibited, while pleading before him in the 
senate, drew down on him the displeasure of the tyrant ; and a vio- 
lent death would have terminated the career of the too successful 
orator, had he not been rescued by the address of one of the 
emperor's mistresses, who whispered that he might safely let his 
intended victim go, as before long he would be certain to die of 
a decline. 

Within two years from this time Caligula fell beneath the 
dagger of Cassius Cherca. He was succeeded by his uncle 
Claudius, the husband of Valeria Messalina, the husband also 
of the imperious daughter of Germanicus, women alike “ magni- 
ficent in sin.” It is difficult to follow the intricacies of the social 
and political machinations in which the fortunes of Seneca now 
became involved. Dion insinuates that the philosopher had 
formed too tender an intimacy with the beautiful Julia, whom her 
brother Caligula had banished, and her uncle Claudius recalled. 
Messalina, he tells us, jealous of the frequent interviews with 
which the emperor favoured his lovely niece, accused her of a love 
intrigue with Seneca. The plot succeeded : for the second time 
Julia retired into exile, and Seneca expiated a real or imaginary 
offence, by an involuntary sojourn in the dreary island of Corsica. 
We use the alternative epithet, because where Messalina was the 
accuser, the presumption of innocence is fairly admissible. Besides, 
such an accusation was a practical common-place in the family. 
Lepidus had previously been assailed for making love to both 
the sisters. The enemies of Seneca, at a later period, did not 
hesitate to discredit him by a repetition of the same charge. 

In his desolate seclusion the fortitude of the stoic was sorely 
tried. Seneca detested Corsica, and wrote sarcastic epigrams, 
entreating that terrible island to spare its buried, that is, its 
banished men, and begging that its earth might lie lightly on the 
ashes of the Living. It was in this land of rocks, which produced 
neither fruit in autumn nor corn in summer, which had neither 
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bread nor water, nor fire, but only exile and the victims of exile, 
that Seneca composed the “ Consolation to Polybius,” the reigning 
palace favourite, on the death of his brother. In this rhetorical 
essay the author adduces every argument which a dexterous 
talent or affectionate adulation can suggest to comfort and in- 
vigorate the mind of the mourner. He begins by reminding him of 
the common mortality, of the appointed destiny of the majestic 
universe itself, one day to return into chaos and darkness. He 
recalls the humiliating conditions on which we hold our life. 
We are all born in tears, and as we commence, so we continue 
our existence. But what we cannot escape we can at least 
moderate. If tears are due to human suffering, excessive and 
enervating grief cannot profit, but only offend the beloved dead. 
The brother of his friend is at rest; he has neither fear nor 
desire, nor sorrow, if the dead have no feeling; or, if they 
still retain their sensibility, then in a free and open heaven 
he has a securer life, an ampler knowledge, a higher happiness, 
than any we enjoy. We, too, who voyage on a perilous and 
stormy sea, shall one day reach the same haven. One journey 
awaits us all; our friend has not deserted, he has only preceded 
us. Changing the topic, Seneca now glances at the many bless- 
ings still reserved for the fortunate Polybius, the crowning blessing 
of all being the presence and favour of that refulgent deity, 
Claudius Cesar. Then adverting to himself, he insists that his 
downfall is not final ; downfall from the emperor there is none. 
Cesar has not overthrown him. Far from it. When he was 
precipitated to his ruin, the divine hand of Cesar graduated 
his fall; the voice of Cesar interceded for him to the senate. 
One day the justice or the clemency of Cesar, who has recalled 
£0 many exiles from the dark corner where he is now an out- 
cast, will recall him too. Meanwhile his one great solace among 
many miseries is to behold the imperial compassion travelling 
through the, world. The thunderbolts which are adored by those 
whom they strike are necessarily the awards of justice. 

Whether the eulogium on the emperor was intended to be 
conveyed to the ear of that deity by the delicate intervention 
of Polybius, yet basking in the splendour of celestial favour; 
whether on this hint Polybius spake, or whether he preserved 
a discreet silence, is a question which must remain unanswered, 
If the eloquent flattery was reported to Claudius, he was un- 
moved by it. Seneca still continued an exile. The conduct of 
the philosopher thus sighing over his hard fate, and propitia- 
ting as a god a man whom he despised, was unworthy of the 
disciple of Zeno. Yet we must not censure with too much 
severity the weakness of the lonely exile, who expiated a 
real or imaginary offence by a dreary banishment of many years. 
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- Powerless before an omnipotent will, we rather pity than condemn 
an Ovid, a Seneca, or a Tasso, who seek to propitiate by flattery 
the idol whom they cannot persuade by reason. Seneca was weak, 
inconsistent, disloyal to his own grandiloquent profession ; but 
emperor-worship was growing fashionable at Rome, when the 
stoic lay sobbing on his rock, and the tedious seclusion in his 
Corsican prison was enough to humble a philosopher of sterner 
mould than. our good, but: frail and rather feeble Lucius. 

“The Consolation to Helvia,” the mother of our hero, such 
as he is, written to comfort her in her many sorrows, for this last 
great sorrow, the exile of her son, was probably composed many 
years before that addressed to Polybius. In it the author makes 
light of his banishment. His spirit yet unbroken, his fortitude 
yet untried, he insists that he shall be happy where other men 
are. miserable. He contends that true joy dwells within, that 
the banished are not homeless, for they have all one country, a 
fatherland of their own ; that wherever the Roman conquers, he 
settles ; that amid all our wanderings, two supremely beautiful 
possessions accompany us, a common nature and a personal 
character ; that nothing really valuable falls into the power of 
others; that our truest wealth can neither be given nor taken 
away ; and whether we refer this privilege to the Maker of the 
World, or God the Omnipotent, or the incorporeal Reason, or the 
Divine Spirit, present alike in the least and in the greatest, or 
to Fate and the unchangeable series of interconnected causes, we 
have in any case secured to us the pure enjoyment of this 
august and graceful universe, and of the mind, its most magnifi- 
cent element, which contemplates and admires it, abiding with 
us as long as we abide, and enabling us to follow with joyful 
heart and unfaltering steps the destiny that guides us. The 
passage in which Seneca pictures his gentle boy—his “ Marcum 
blandissimum puerum,” with his merry lively ways that check all 
tears, and his pretty talk that charms all listeners, merits a 
passing notice, not only for its own inherent beauty, but for its 
biographical interest. Seneca, we see, was already married. The 
very name of his first wife is unknown, but irom a notice in the 
“ Essay on Anger,” we may infer that she was a pleasant and 
noble marriagemate. “The Consolation to Helvia” givesusanother 
glimpse or two into the household of Seneca. About twenty 
days before he set out for Corsica, the exile had lost a little 
nameless son, who died in the arms and amid the kisses of 
Helvia. The maiden child Novatilla was still left to him. “ Fold 
her to your bosom,” he prays; “she has lost her mother ; she 
seems to have lost her father. Care for her. Love her for 
me.” 

The eight years of sorrowful absence ended at last. Messalina, 
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who had schemed for the ruin of others, had now wrought her - 
own. Her treasonable marriage with Caius Silius, her noble and 
handsome lover, was discovered, his arrest and execution were 
followed by the death of the empress herself. The daughter of 
Germanicus triumphed. Dazzled by the beauty or allured by 
the blandishments of his niece, Claudius raised Agrippina to the 
proud eminence on which she had long fixed her wistful gaze. 
The exile of Seneca was no prejudice to the high and honour- 
able repute in which he was held at Rome. To conciliate popu- 
lar favour as well as to further her own interests and those of her 
son, the victorious Agrippina obtained the philosopher’s recall. 
The recall was followed by promotion to the pretorship, and 
soon after Seneca was appointed preceptor to the young Lucius 
Domitius, the Nero Cesar of an infamous celebrity; the sup- 
planter of Britannicus, the son of Claudius and Messalina, the 
legitimate heir to the empire. The end of Claudius might have 
been a natural one ; it could hardly have been long deferred, if 
his niece, his wife, and his murderess, one shape with many names, 
had not anticipated the event with the help of the poisoned 
feather of her Greek physician. The death of Claudius, which 
placed her son on the throne of the world, gave his preceptor an 
opportunity for the display of his oratorical and satirical talents : 
for no sooner had the boy-emperor ceased to sound the praises 
of his adoptive father in words which Seneca had put into his 
mouth, than the official panegyrist began with graceless versatility 
to ridicule the departed autocrat with remorseless sarcasm. Once 
hehad gravely designated him a god ; he nowcontemptuously nick- 
named him a gourd. Instead of deifying the pompous, tumid 
old man, as the senate had done, the author of the pasquil which 
has descended to us under the title “ Ludus de Morte Claudii 
Cesaris,” and who is commonly identified with Seneca, turned 
him into a great overgrown pumpkin. Not apotheosis but 
apocolocyntosis, not deification but pumpkinification, was the 
appropriate future state of this inflated prince. The metamor- 
phosis, it is true, is insinuated rather than asserted in the sup- 
posed alternative title of the Latin “ Vision of Judgment,” as it is 
happily called by a recent Roman historian.* This strange 
fantastic production of a classical Byron or Quevedo professes to 
give us a glimpse into the mysterious arrangements of the other 
world. It reports, in fact, the extraordinary proceedings in 








* We have assumed, with Mr. Merivale, that Seneca is the author of this 
“Vision of Judgment.” There are reasons, however, for doubting the cor- 
rectness of the assumption. These reasons are enumerated by Adolf Stahr, in 
his “ Biographical Essay on Agrippina,” a notice of which will be found in 
our Contemporary Literature. For the present we are content to treat the 
opinion in our text as provisional, and perhaps reversible. 
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heaven on the 13th October, a.D. 54, the day on which the 
imperial candidate for celestial honours, after experiencing the 
pain and bliss of dying, languished into vegetable life, and as- ' 
sumed, not the god but the immortal pumpkin. The satirist 
begins with an appeal to the authority of the senator who had 
once been obliging enough to swear that he had seen Drusfla, 
the idolized sister of Caligula, ascending into heaven, and who 
was no doubt quite capable of deposing to the similar exaltation 
of her uncle Claudius. He then gives us a preliminary colloquy 
between Mercury, the herald of the dead, and the Fates who 
preside over human destinies ; following it with an authentic 
narrative of what occurred in the celestial world on the memo- 
rable occasion already specified. Jupiter is duly informed of the 
arrival in heaven of a tall grey-headed personage, who shakes 
his head and shuffles his feet as if he meant mischief, and who 
speaks neither Latin nor Greek, but a gibberish no one can un- 
derstand ; so that who he is or where he comes from, it is im- 
possible to make out. As Hercules had been a great traveller 
and was well acquainted with the manners and customs of all 
nations, Jupiter requests that redoubtable hero to ascertain who 
is there, and what he wants. Hercules sets about his task at 
once ; but when he sees this strange outlandish-looking creature, 
and hears him croaking, choking, and gulping his words, more 
like a sea monster than a human being, he takes fright, fancying 
that there is still some wild beast whom he has not subdued, and 
firmly believing that his thirteenth labour stands in bodily form 
before his eyes. On close examination, however, he discerns a 
kind of a man, and begins to talk Greek and quote Homer, 
greatly to the delight of his uncouth visitor, who has written 
books in that language, and indulges an author’s hope that he 
will find an appreciating public in the celestial world. When this 
mock heroic conference is at an end, a divine conclave is held 
and the question of the admission of the new arrival is debated. 
The general verdict is in favour of the stranger; Hercules being 
personally interested in their decision, and Jupiter, though com- 
plaining that the practice of making gods is getting a great deal 
too common, and that it is no great thing to be a god, yet for this 
once acquiescing in the objectionable proposal. An unanimous 
vote would accordingly have been carried, when Augustus sud- 
denly arose up, declaring that since he became a god himself he 
had always minded his own business, and never interfered with 
other people’s affairs, but that on the present occasion he feels him- 
self obliged to interpose. Then enumerating the crimes of his 
grandson—the wholesale murders which he had perpetrated— 
he protests against the resolution for making a god of his un- 
worthy descendant, and so excites the indignation of the Olympian 
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senate, that Claudius is dismissed without the slightest ceremony. 
As Mercury is bearing him away to the Shades, they pass along 
’ the Sacred Road, and the dead traveller sees his own funeral 
procession, and listens to the praises of his own exploits sung in 
magnificent doggrel. After entering Hades, by an ominously 
easy descent, a strain of higher mood is heard. “Claudius 
Cesar is come! We have found him! we have found him! O 
let us rejoice !”—cry the spirits of the departed; and Silius and 
Polybius, and Pedo and Messalina, his wife, his kinsmen, his old 
acquaintances, all flock around the astonished emperor. “ Friends 
everywhere,” murmurs the delighted simpleton. “How came 
you here, pray?” “How came we here?’ thunders Pompeius. 
“You sent us here, O murderer of your friends, you, only you! 
Justice! justice! I will show you the judgment seat.” In an 
instant Claudius is dragged before the bar of Alacus. Indicted 
under a special statute, he is accused of having put to death 
thirty senators, more than three hundred and fifteen knights, 
and citizens innumerable as the sand. The criminal looks panic- 
stricken around. Will no one defend him? Is there no one to 
plead his cause? Publius Petronius, an old fellow-bacchanal, 
offers to act as his counsel. Macus, the most just of men, refuses 
permission, and condemns the culprit unheard ; declaring that in 
strict right, what he has done to others ought to be done to him. 
A great silence follows, for the dead are astounded at the singu- 
larity of the procedure ; though Claudius himself is less surprised 
at its novelty than its injustice. A debate presently ensues, in 
which the precise penalty to be inflicted is the subject of discussion. 
At length Aacus proposes a punishment which shall realize the 
condition of hopeless, endless, useless toil, of ineffectual and un- 
gratified desire. In the hands of the pompous, frivolous old man, 
always busy in doing nothing, is placed a dice-box with the bottom 
out ; and so the meddlesome would-be divinity is condemned to 
pass a futile eternity in laborious idleness, perpetually rattling the 
toy that perpetually disappoints his expectations. But a deeper 
humiliation is yet to come. The criminal is claimed as a slave by 
Caius Cesar, his old taskmaster and persecutor. Witnesses step 
forward to depose that they had often seen Claudius smarting 
under the scourge or the rod, at the will of his capricious relative. 
Claudius accordingly is surrendered to Caligula, who makes a 
present of him to A’acus. acus in his turn hands him over to 
Menander, his freedman, to assist him in his professional avoca- 
tions, and thus the pretender to godhead descends into the rank of 
menial to a quondam slave. This brilliant and amusing satire, 
which, however, does the emperor some injustice, shows that its 
author possessed originality as well as ingenuity. In its general 
ideait has often been imitated. The “Claudius Cesar venit !” antici- 
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pated and Mr. Merivale thinks suggested the “Clarence is come !” 
of our mighty dramatist ; and the great silence of the congregated 
people in the under-world approaches the sublimity of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

Returning to earth, we find that in the same composition which 
treats Claudius with such sarcastic contempt, Seneca lavishes on 
Nero his poetical adulation. The young prince is compared 
to the morning sun, which eclipses the stars and scatters the 
clouds, and his fair neck, his floating hair, and his radiant face, 
are admired in verse feigned to be composed or inspired by 
Apollo himself. At this time Nero was about seventeen years 
of age. His famous Quinquennium was a period of promise. 
It seemed perhaps to Seneca and Lucan as if the golden age of 
which they sang were really about to dawn. While indulging, 
however, in these brilliant visions, Seneca, as if anticipating a 
darker alternative, prepared by moderate concessions to retain 
his control over an impulsive but still promising pupil. The 
volatile prince had already tired of his young wife, the gentle, 
innocent Octavia. To save him from the commission of graver 
offences, the two ministers agreed to tolerate and screen an irre- 
gular attachment to the beautiful freedwoman Acte. The sus- 
picious Agrippina soon detected her son’s secret, and resolutely 
set herself against the intrigue. In vain she sought to recover 
her former ascendancy. She had plotted for her own aggran- 
dizement no less than for that of her son, and she insisted on a 
participation in the imperial power. From entreaties she passed 
to menaces. She raved at Nero, to whom she had given and 
from whom she would take the empire. She raved at the 
handmaid who dared to be her rival and aspired to be her 
daughter-in-law. She raved at the exile Seneca with his pe- 
dant’s tongue, and the feeble Burrhus with his mutilated hand. 
She threatened to expose the whole family, to publish her own 
crimes, to bring forward the true heir to the empire, the son of 
the deified Claudius. It was an alarming crisis. Nero was in 
imminent danger, or had good reason for thinking so. He felt 
that he would never be safe as long as Britannicus lived. That 
Britannicus must die was an inevitable inference. 

Nero was scarcely eighteen years of age when the crime was 
perpetrated. The picture which Tacitus has left us of the tragic 
transaction, is perhaps over-coloured, perhaps falsely-coloured. 
It has been objected that the catastrophe could not have occurred 
in the manner described by the historian.* It has been contended 
that the sorceress of ancient Rome had no drug in her impious 
pharmacopeeia of such instantaneously fatal efficacy as that ad- 





* See an article in the Cornhill Magazine, July, 1863, entitled, “ Was Nero 
a Monster.” 
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ministered by the poisoner Locusta to the ill-starred Britannicus. 
It is alleged that the son’of Claudius was subject to epilepsy, and 
that, agreeably to Nero’s ready and obvious explanation, he may 
have fallen down in a fit and died a natural death. The argu: 
ment is certainly plausible. Britannicus may have died in a fit; 
some difficulties would be surmounted if we could admit that he 
did die ina fit. But the universal conviction, directly and indirectly 
recorded, was that he was murdered by Nero. This was the belief 
of Seneca and of Subrius Flavus, if Tacitus has rightly reported 
their words, It was the belief also of the author of the tragedy of 
“Octavia.” Against the improbabilities inherent in the narrative 
we have to balance the authority of the statements not only of 
Tacitus and Suetonius, who had access to contemporary sources 
of information, but of Josephus, who had no motive for blacken- 
ing Nero’s memory, and who, from his intimate relations with 
the Flavian family, was in a position to discriminate authentic 
statement from scandalous rumour. The story as told by Tacitus 
excites suspicion (most poison stories do), but we are not sa- 
tisfied with the arguments adduced to demonstrate its ground- 
lessness, If Nero could slay his mother at twenty-two years of 
age, we cannot well doubt that he was capable of poisoning his 
kinsman at eighteen; and if Seneca could offer a mendacious 
apology for the more heinous murder, we conceive that he might 
eulogize the clemency of Nero, even if he was assured that he 
had destroyed his dangerous rival.* 

A more important question presents itself: Had Nero any 
accomplices ?—were the boy-emperor, the hag Locusta, and the 
nameless slave the sole criminals? Was the virtuous Burrhus 
in the deadly secret? Was the wise Seneca consenting to the 
victim’s death? There is no evidence, however Mr. Merivale may 
argue, to incriminate either of those able and good, though not 
heroically good men ; and we refuse to make out a case of con- 
structive wickedness against them. That they condoned the 
iniquity, assuming its commission, and their knowledge of it, 
was bad enough ; and Seneca, at any rate, did more than con- 
done it. The murder occurred in the first year of the new 
emperor's reign. At the end of a twelvemonth from Nero's 
accession, Seneca composed an essay on “Clemency” and dedi- 
cated it to his pupil. In this essay he enforces the practice of 
mercy, enumerates the inducements to its exercise, dilates on 
its moral beauty, illustrates it by example, sets forth its bene- 
ficent uses, recommends its practice on the ground of common 
liability to error, of the common need of forgiveness, of reci- 





* Stahr, however, is disposed, no less than the author of the ‘Cornhill ” 
article, to acquit Nero of the imputed fratricide. For Seneca’s suke we should 
be only too glad to be convinced of the correctness of the verdict. 
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procal interest, of its divine origin and nature, of its inherent 
loveliness, recalling that of the world on a calm bright day, of 
its congruity with the royal ideal, for “the king bee has no 
sting.” Of this sacred virtue the young Nero is pronounced the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form. The divine Augustus, 
though he immortalized his clemency by the pardon of Cinna, 
is no longer the theme of the Roman’s praise ; the gentleness of 
Tiberius in the early part of his reign is no longer the measure 
of the Roman’s expectation: he demands of Nero a higher 
standard. The unparalleled goodness displayed during the one 
year that has now elapsed is the only possible standard that can 
content tl:e Roman or become the arbiter of life and death, the 
vicegerent of deity—the absolute sovereign whose majestic 
“ Peace!” sheathes innumerable swords, the peerless ruler who has 
never been guilty of open violence or surreptitious encroachment, 
the matchless prince whose innocence is unsullied, the beneficent 
chief who is beloved by a grateful people as man has never yet 
been loved by man. This is the eulogium the master of wisdom 
passes on the murderer of Britannicus ! 

The treacherous fratricide was followed by the growing es- 
trangement of Neroand Agrippina. The intrigues of the violent 
and implacable mother were retaliated by her frantic and unna- 
tural son. One night while Nero was whiling away the hours in 
tipsy revelry, Paris, the inimitable actor, suddenly appeared 
before him. He came, as he pretended, to disclose a conspiracy 
for conferring the empire on Plautus, who stood in the same 
degree of affinity to Augustus as Nero himself. He denounced 
Agrippina as the promoter of the treasonable plot, and as her- 
self an aspirant to imperial dignity through her projected 
marriage with the successful pretender. The conspiracy, which 
existed only in the imagination of an injured and revengeful 
woman, Julia Silana, terrified Nero. He threatened to execute 
Plautus, and dismiss Burrhus, who owed his promotion to Agrip- 
pina, from his military post. The next morning Agrippina was 
summoned to the palace. Burrhus, for whom Seneca is said to 
have interceded, conducted the examination in his colleague’s 
presence. Agrippina was indignant, furious, sarcastic. Instead 
of vindicating herself, she demanded the punishment of her 
accusers, and insisted on an interview with the emperor. Her 
innocence and her splendid audacity ensured her triumph. The 
reconciliation in which it had its crowning close, lasted without 
open rupture for four years. The golden age of Nero, the famous 
Quinquennium, then ended. During this period, Seneca and 
Burrhus were the real depositories of power, and are fairly 
entitled to a favourable verdict for a successful administration 
of the empire and careful superintendence of their pleasure- 
loving and frivolous pupil. 
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At the opening of the second period of Nero’s reign we find 
a new character on the scene, Poppza Sabina, the cruel, beau- 
tiful wife of the graceful, inimitable Otho, the favoured associate 
of the emperor in his festive hours. To fascinate Nero and 
supplant Octavia was the daring game which Poppa re- 
solved to play. To counteract the spells of the fair enchantress, 
the mother of Nero called up all the resources of her bold and 
brilliant wit. Poppzea stood her ground, and in her turn pre- 
pared for battle. By the pungency of her taunts she stung 
Nero into open rebellion. She induced him to believe that 
Agrippina was again conspiring against her son. Nero credited 
the tale, and determined to destroy Agrippina. The tragedy is 
unfolded in strange, effective detail by the great historian of the 
empire. The marvellous ship of Anicetus, designed to part when 
the signal was given, and drown the mother by accident, the 
starry heaven that witnessed the daughter of Germanicus 
struggling victoriously with the waves, the emperor’s excitement, 
and the sudden summons of Seneca and Burrhus on the reported 
failure of the enterprise, the ardour of Anicetus, the assassin ad- 
miral, to complete the dark work he had begun, the Lucrine shore 
gleaming with nightly torches, the lonely lamp and the solitary 
attendant in the villa which sheltered the fated mother, the 
silence, the desertion, the noisy entrance of the murderers, and 
the deadly onset which the daughter of Germanicus defied and 
confronted, are all pictured in those wondrous pages with the 
vivid yet harmonious colouring of the immortal master. 

There can be no doubt that Agrippina died a violent death. 
Tacitus, Josephus, Dion, Suetonius, all believe that she was deli- 
berately murdered. Recently the truth of the story related by 
Tacitus has been impugned,* and Nero, in consequence, absolved 
from the charge of parricide. Nor is it possible to deny that the 
narrative has a suspiciously romantic aspect about it. The ship 
of Anicetus looks like a ship in a fairy tale. It seems to have 
floated constantly before the excited vision of Dion. He twice 
refers to a ship which parted of its own accord, discharging lions, 
panthers, and other wild animals, and which was introduced in a 
theatrical performance, once in the reign of Nero and once in 
that of Severus. On the first occasion the sight of this naval 
ménagerie, according to the incredible Dion, suggested to Seneca 
and Poppza the contrivance recommended by Anicetus for dis- 
posing of Agrippina without exciting popular suspicion. Dion 
does not omit to turn the opportunity to good account, by ac- 
cusing Seneca, no less than Poppsa, of having tried in vain to 
remove their intended victim by poison. Now, not only does 
Tacitus give us a version of the same story irreconcilable with 
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that of Dion, but he distinctly admits that there was no proof of 
Seneca’s complicity in the imputed crime of Nero. We are far 
from rejecting absolutely the romantic narrative of Tacitus and 
Dion. That Agrippina was designedly shipwrecked in a vessel 
built by Nero, is probable; and if this be admitted, that an at- 
tempt was made to drown her follows as a matter of course. 
There is no valid argument, in any case, to justify us in disre- 
garding the unanimous and even contemporary evidence* that 
Agrippina was put to death by Nero’s order. 

But if Seneca and his colleague were not privy to the alleged 
attempt at drowning the unhappy princess, were they associated 
with Nero in the guilt of the subsequent assassination? The 
question is not so easy to answer. On two critical occasions the 
two ministers were placed in a position of supreme embarrass- 
ment ; and on both occasions the equivocal language reported by 
Tacitus may have been dictated by the desire to meet a difficulty 
by ingenious temporizing. On the earlier occasion, Burrhus spoke 
with a bold and manly sagacity in the defence of the mother 
against the accusations of the son, pacifying Nero with a promise 
that if she were convicted of conspiracy sentence of death should 
be passed on her. On the second occasion, the significant query 
of Seneca, “Can we order the guards to kill her?” may have been 
prompted by a similar motive. ‘The guards will not do it,” was 
the almost collusive reply of Burrhus. “If it is to be done at all, 
let Anicetus do it.” It is thus, at least, that M. Martha under- 
stands the conversation. If we reject the construction thus put 
on the words of the two friends, we are driven to the conclusion 
that while Burrhus and Seneca did not advise, they did not op- 
pose the execution of Agrippina. It is possible that they re- 
garded it as an inevitable necessity, as an alternative evil, believ- 
ing that if the son did not kill the mother, the mother would 
certainly kill the son. On this subject generally Seneca’s own 
testimony, as reported by Tacitus, is interesting and valuable. 
He explicitly charges Nero with the parricide, and implicitly 
acquits himself of all direct participation in it. 

ut if Seneca was not an actual accomplice, he is arraignable 
for official condonation of the murder. ‘The letter addressed by 
Nero in his retirement at Naples to the senate at Rome, setting 
forth that his mother had conspired against his life, and, shrink- 
ing from the consequences of her detected guilt, had perished by 
her own hand, was composed by Seneca; and however he may 
have persuaded himself that it was a duty to shield the repre- 
sentative of empire, and that this written apology was a mere 
perfunctory performance, we cannot be surprised at the obloquy 
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which attached to the action, nor acquit the writer of being in 
some degree an accessory after the fact. Yet if the connivance 
of Seneca was unworthy of the philosopher as of the man, the 
ignoble relapse is not without a parallel. Thomas de Courcelles, 
renowned as he was for learning, piety, and probity, was not only 
one of the persecutors of the saintly heroine of Orleans, but when 
the inevitable turn in the tide of opinion came, protested on his 
honour and conscience that he had never said Jeanne was a 
heretic, &c., denying here, extenuating there, till the production of 
his own handwriting convicted him of an evasive memory.* 

The patricians of Rome, according to Tacitus, were no less 
forgiving than Nero’s accommodating minister. All was holiday 
when the returning matricide entered the city, and was welcomed 
by the nobles clad in festal robes and accompanied by their wives 
and children. Nero was henceforth under no restraint. The 
slayer of his mother now resolved to slay his wife. Octavia, the 
sister of the murdered Britannicus, was the one insurmountable 
obstacle to Nero’s desired marriage with the beautiful Poppza. 
The emperor determined to divorce her : the divorce was opposed 
by Burrhus. Burrhus died. The influence of Seneca was 
seriously impaired by the death of the blunt and upright soldier 
who had so powerfully seconded his efforts to guide and control 
the youth of Nero. The jealous hostility of the nobles was soon 
inflamed against the single-handed champion of moral and poli- 
tical rectitude. It was easy to particularize the crimes of Seneca. 
He was a provincial, he was a professional teacher, he was a 
grammarian’s son. He presumed to compete with the emperor 
in poetry and eloquence. He was enormously rich ; he was also 
enormously ambitious, and with his inexhaustible wealth intended 
to seduce the populace and win their support to his dangerous 
pretensions. Nero, with a conscious timidity, avoided the society 
of the maligned philosopher. To avert the storm, Seneca offered 
to surrender the wealth which constituted more than half of his 
offence, and withdraw into the shade of private life. The emperor 
suspecting his distrust, refused his old tutor’s resignation; and 
Seneca, pleading delicate health and the preoccupations of study, 
and flying from the scenes of his former power and popularity, 
was henceforth seldom seen in the city.—A.D. 62. 

A fresh accusation was brought against Seneca in his retire- 
ment. He was accused of taking part in a conspiracy at the 
head of which was the illustrious Piso, Seneca succeeded in 
effectually retorting the charge of treason on his accuser Romanus. 
If the conspiracy was an imaginary one, it was followed before 
long by a plot against Nero of a really formidable character. 





* See Miss Parr’s ‘Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc.” 
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This insurrection against the imperial power was preceded by 
an appalling and memorable disaster. The great fire of Rome, 
which consumed the masterpieces of ancient art and memorials 
of ancestral grandeur, the mansions of the nobles, and the tem- 
ples of the gods, flaming over nearly the whole of the City of 
the Seven Hills, though perhaps the result of accident, was popu- 
larly attributed to the direct agency of the wicked emperor. 
To divert from himself the menacing stream of popular indigna- 
tion, Nero accused the adherents of a new creed, commonly 
known as Christians, of the incendiarism tbat had so exasperated 
the superstitious Romans. The first persecution began. The 
darkness of the November nights in Rome was relieved by a 
holocaust of the followers of the crucified Jesus. The flaming 
horror of that great sacrifice, the blinding glare of the consuming 
city, flashed over sea and land, till the dreaming Prophet of 
Patmos a few years after reflected them in his wild vision of 
the Apocalypse, announcing the downfall of the Babylon of the 
West, and the anticipated revival and return of the monster- 
king that was and is not, and yet is to burn once more and for 
ever the city of the Seven Mountains, the symbolical woman 
clothed in purple and scarlet that was drunk with the blood of 
the saints and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. 

Scarcely had the smoke of the great conflagration passed away, 
than the reconstruction of the “Eternal city” began. To raise 
the funds requisite for the splendid restoration, for the marble 
masonry and gilded decorations of the new Rome, Nero resorted 
to wholesale spoliation and sacrifice. The citizens were im- 
poverished, the provinces plundered ; the shrines of the gods, 
the images of the immortals, were all subjected to this impious 
appropriation. Lamenting the outrages he was unable to pre- 
vent, Seneca again sought permission to retire. When Nero a 
second time refused his request, he pretended that he was ill, and 
confined himself to his chamber ; as a precaution against the in- 
sidious attacks of his former pupil, who wanted, it was said, to 
poison him, satisfying his hunger with wild fruits, and quenching 
his thirst with water from the running stream. 

At length the fancied conspiracy grew into a terrible reality. 
Around the high-born Calpurnius Piso, the daring competitor for 
the empire of the world, were grouped the senators, the knights, 
the soldiers, and even the ladies of Rome. Among the conspirators 
was Fenius Rufus, one of the military commanders by whom 
Burrhus had been replaced; Subrius Flavus, a pretorian tri- 
bune, who aspired to assassinate Nero with his own hand ; and 
Annzus Lucanus, the poet Lucan, once the friend and admirer, 
now the implacable enemy of the hated emperor. The uncle of 
the poet, Seneca himself, was one of the accused. Dion includes 
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him in the list of conspirators, and the testimony of Natalis on 
this point has been held to be conclusive. It must be remem- 
bered, on the other hand, that Natalis was the sole witness 
against Seneca, and that he was a witness only on compulsion, 
and when the instruments of threatened torture were actually 
paraded before him. And, after all, what does his evidence 
come to? Hactenus prompsit, says Tacitus ; it comes to this. 
Natalis received a message from Seneca in answer to a message 
from Piso, complaining that the philosopher would not admit his 
friend. A misunderstood or ambiguous expression in the mes- 
sage, that Piso’s welfare and his own were inseparable, but that 
frequent interviews would do neither of them any good, led 
Natalis, with the’ rack before his eyes, to draw the inference that 
Seneca was a party to the conspiracy. The statement of Tacitus, 
that Nero was delighted at getting Seneca into his power, not 
because he was convicted of treason, but because he had now 
a prospect of effecting with the sword what poison had failed 
to accomplish, shows that the historian knew of no satisfactory 
evidence to substantiate the charge against Seneca. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Seneca may have been of opinion, as Dion 
says he was, that Nero’s death alone could liberate Rome, and 
deliver Nero from himself. Tyrannicide was a virtue among 
the ancients; and even Coleridge applauds the British noble- 
man no less than the British poet who looked with silent 
admiration on Brutus, “refulgent from the stroke’ beneath 
which fell the greatest and the best of the Czsars. 

On learning from Granius Silvanus, who had been sent to 
question Seneca, and had found him at his villa Nomantanum 
supping quietly with his wife Paulina and two friends, that the 
philosopher betrayed neither fear nor regret; in short, that he 
had no intention of voluntarily withdrawing from the world, Nero 
directed Silvanus to return, and inform Seneca that it was 
the emperor’s pleasure that he was to die. Silvanus, who was 
himself one of the conspirators, not liking the task, devolved the 
duty upon a centurion. Seneca heard his fate without emotion ; 
but wishing to remember his friends in his will, begged that 
that instrument might be brought him. The indulgence was 
refused. Turning to the friends who were with him, the patient 
old man explained tothem, that though he was not allowed to 
reward their merits, he bequeathed them the only possession that 
was nowleft to him—his only, yet his fairest possession—the image 
of his life ; the contemplation of which would inspire that love 
of virtue and constancy in friendship which were sure to win them 
the honourable opinion of mankind. At the same time he en- 
deavoured to repress their tears and restore their fortitude, 
soothing them with gentle words, or checking them with a 
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manly rebuke. Where, he asked, were the precepts which 
wisdom dictated ; where was that remedy against the evils of life, 
where that practical philosophy, which they had made their study 
for so many years? _ Was there one to whom the cruel dispost- 
tion of Nerc was unknown, or could anything else be expected, 
than that the man who had murdered a mother and a brother, 
would destroy his fosterer and his preceptor? Then embracing 
his wife, and allowing his firmness to give way for a moment, 
he implored her not to resign herself to endless sorrow, but 
to moderate her regret for her husband's death, and find consola- 
tion for his loss in the remembrance of his good and honourable 
life. To insist on dying with him was Paulina’s only answer. 
Unwilling to deprive her of the renown that is the sure accompani- 
ment of such an act of self-devotion, and reluctant to leave one 
so exclusively and preeminently dear to bear alone the hard usage 
of the world when he was gone, Seneca acquiesced. ‘I showed 
you,” he said, “how to soften the sorrows of life; you prefer 
the glory of death. I will not envy you the honour inseparable 
from so noble an example. In encountering death, we shall 
both display the same courage; but the glory of your end will 
be greater than the glory of mine.” 

When Seneca had finished speaking, preparations were made 
for a common death. Selected from its supposed easiness, death 
by venesection is by no means a guarantee for painless extinc- 
tion. In the case of Seneca, infirm with years, and attenuated 
with the observance of a meagre diet, the process was little short 
of torture. Finding the agony more than he could well endure, 
and fearing that the sight of his sufferings might overcome the 
resolution of his wife, or that by witnessing hers he might be be- 
trayed into impatience himself, he persuaded Paulina to retire into 
another room. His eloquence continued without abatement to the 
last. The words of the dying man were recorded as they fell from 
his lips. Their deplorable omission from the “ Annals” is explained 
by the remark of the historian, that their subsequent publication 
had rendered any report of his unnecessary. 

While Seneca was slowly passing out of life, Paulina, with 
whom Nero had no quarrel, was prevented from dying by im- 
perial order. Detraction whispered at Rome that Paulina find- 
ing the emperor was not implacable, was easily prevailed on to 
accept her life. The devoted woman survived her great loss for 
a few years only, tenderly cherishing the memory of her 
husband, and proving by the deadly pallor of her face the reality 
of that loving and almost fatal companionship. 

Meanwhile it still went hardly with Seneca. A vein was 
opened here, and a vein was opened there, but all to no purpose. 
To no purpose was it that he drank the welcome poison cup 
which his friend and physician Statius Annus had mixed for 
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him. At length he had recourse to a vapour bath, and having 
sprinkled some of the water in it over the slaves who stood 
nearest him, he exclaimed: “A libation to Jupiter the De- 
liverer!” Soon after he was stifled by the rising fumes of the 
bath. In compliance with directions found in his will, directions 
written in the very height of his prosperity and power, the body 
was burnt without the observance of any funeral solemnity. 

Such was the death of Seneca. It has been eulogized for its 
heroism: it has been disparaged for its ostentation. Yet, if not 
heroic it was at least manly, and if not sublime it was surely 
touching and beautiful. If there was some self-admiration in it, 
the infirmity is not without a parallel. A good man in a later 
day, dying an easier death, could allow himself to attitudinize 
alittle and improve the occasion by inviting a reprobate con- 
nexion to see how a Christian could die. Surely, ther, we may 
pardon our poor Seneca his inuocent display when he called on 
his sympathizing friends, not so much to see how a Stoic 
could die as to remember how a Stoic had lived. 

To give a final estimate of the character of Seneca is after all 
less difficult than might be supposed. The scandalous accusa- 
tions of Dion the spiteful historian, and Suilius the malignant 
informer, are not entitled to grave consideration. Seneca’s po- 
sition was equivocal. He was immensely rich, and he professed 
toadmire poverty. He was so usurious, Dion says, that his ex- 
actions in Britain, where he had placed money at interest, were the 
occasion of the insurrection under Caractacus. How had he accu- 
mulated his almost fabulous wealth ? Whence came “the gardens 
of the affluent Seneca,” the villas, the palaces in Rome, the five 
hundred cedar tables with feet of ivory and exquisite workmanship 
enumerated by the exaggerating historian? Above all, whence 
came the three hundred thousand sesterces, nearly two millions and 
ahalf of English money, maliciously counted up by the inventive 
Suilius? The honest answer is, the wealth of Seneca accrued 
from various sources. His family appears to have been rich, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that he had an ample inheritance. 
He was distinguished as an advocate, and money no doubt flowed 
in from his successful career in the law. He was also a man of 
business, a man of the world, with an eye like his father to the 
main chance ; and then he was a favourite in the palace, and the 
tutor of a prince; and, finding his influence as a statesman en- 
hanced by his reputation for riches, was no doubt often willing 
to receive what he was not always perhaps able to refuse, the 
presents lavished on him by a prodigal pupil. Accustomed to 
affluence, surrounded by wealthy persons, initiated in the mys- 
teries of money-making, the philosopher had no objection to be 
rich and no ambition to be poor. In his frequent eulogiums on 
poverty, we do not think Seneca was wholly insincere, though 
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we regret that he did not recommend his theory by his practice. 
Renunciation, we believe, was not impossible to-him, though he 
was not zealous in the cause. Perhaps, had he been willing to 
surrender his wealth at an earlier period he would not have found 
the sacrifice approved. When, late in life, and to disarm the deadly 
hostility of Nero, he offered to relinquish his riches and retire 
into the country, the suspicious tyrant negatived the proposal. 
Of the abstemiousness, the regulated diet, the rejection of luxu- 
ries, and even the asceticism of Seneca, there are incidental 
traces in his writings, which receive some confirmation from an 
allusion in Tacitus. Still, after all abatements, we allow that 
Seneca was inconsistently and ungracefully rich. 

The goodness of Seneca was never heroical. Preoccupied 
with the cares imposed on him by the general corruption, the 
lofty ideal of virtue was, he confesses, beyond his aspirations. 
His ambition was not to be equal to the best, but better than 
the bad. A complacent self-dispraise perhaps colours the avowal, 
but on the whole it fairly reflects the truth. At court it was 
really the object of Seneca to minimize the amount of iniquity, 
deeming the element constant, but the quantity variable. The 
concession of illicit indulgence to his imperial pupil, however re- 
prehensible in the eyes of abstract moralists, was a policy 
dictated by the laudable motive of saving him from the com- 
mission of grosser offences, and encounters no disapproval from 
the criticising Tacitus. The historian, in his succinct allusive 
fashion, indicates the opposition which Seneca occasionally 
offered to the extravagant tastes as well as to the graver delin- 
quencies of his ungovernable pupil. In the question of the 
divorce of Octavia and the marriage of Poppza, he undoubtedly 
sided with the firmer though less adroit Burrhus. Under their 
direction, during Nero’s famous Quinquennium, the authority of 
the senate was upheld and increased, and administrative improve- 
ments were introduced and continued. It must be remembered, 
however, that Seneca despaired of the republican ideal, and that 
he regarded the conservation of the Roman peace and the su- 
premacy of the city as dependent on the cohesive force of the 
imperial ascendancy. This conviction logically involved the ab- 
dication of civic functions. In the theory of Seneca, though not 
in his personal practice, it issued in political quietism. Partly 
from natural bias, partly from deliberate preference, inspired by 
speculative conclusions, Seneca inclined toa system of indulgence 
and toleration, which if it had its fair and commendable issues, 
had also its demerits and its dangers. Discountenancing anger in 
all its phases, he was perhaps deficient in that noble indignation, 
that righteous anger without which there seems little hope of 
extinguishing the oppressions that are done under the sun. 
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This gentleness of disposition seems to have been united to 
many amiable and even fine qualities in Seneca. Tacitus notes 
his graceful courtesy, his affectionateness, and loyalty tohis friends, 
and the admiring attachment of Fabius, The letters addressed 
to Lucilius evince the tender interest that he took in his corre- 
spondent, and the sympathy he had for his former companion in 
study, Claranus, ennobled by agreen and vigorousold age. His 
kindly glances at his brother Gallio, his filial praises of his 
mother Helvia, and above all his beautiful affection for his wife 
Paulina, which found a glorious response in her enthusiastic devo- 
tion and loving remembrance of him, are honourable testimonies 
to the goodness and noble sweetness that were inthe man. The 
encomium on Clemency, the occasional addresses composed 
for the young emperor, who was no orator, testify to the wisdom 
and moderation of the counsels which the minister was always 
eager to recommend. The consummate experience, the literary 
cultivation, the courtly tactics of Seneca are recognised in many 
a page of the great Roman historian. Tacitus never seems to 
question his general integrity, though he had certainly no par- 
ticular preference for the moralizing preceptor of the Hellenizing, 
innovating, anti-patriotic, and tyrannical Nero. In one place he 
alludes to the ostensible motive for a proposed transfer of the 
empire to Seneca, viz., the splendid reputation which his many 
excellences had acquired him ; and though the case is altogether 
hypothetical, Tacitus does not dispute Seneca’s title to this 
moral preeminence. In another place he associates him with 
Thrasea Peetus, the very model of Stoical virtue, in a common 
danger and a common glory, distinguishing Seneca no less than 
Thrasea with the eulogistic epithet of an excellent man. In 
spite, then, of insincerities and relapses, flaws in character and 
failures in practice, we believe that we are justified in regarding 
Seneca as one of the best, one of the wisest, one of the purest of 
Roman citizens, in an age notorious for general moral decay and 
profound political corruption. 

From the personal character we pass to the philosophical doc- 
trine of Seneca, as we find it reflected in his literary works, with 
a manifest correspondence between the two. The same spirit 
of concession, the same want of cohesion; the same theatrical 
display, the same philanthropical sweetness, the same ethereal 
mildness, with an occasional assertion of strength and manly 
lucidity of thought, appear in the writings as in the life of Seneca. 
Let us glance at their contents, looking into them one by one, 
but omitting those that we have already noticed. We will begin 
with the “ Letters to Lucilius,’-—a book which the great Mon- 
taigne prized above all the other writings of his master, and of 
which there are no fewer than one hundred and twenty-four. 
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They were written in the old age of Seneca, probably after he had 
ceased to enjoy the sunshine of imperial favour. 

Lucilius, the procurator of Sicily, had been raised by his own 
abilities and the influence of powerful friends to the rank of a 
Roman knight. Seneca, as a sort of pagan father confessor, un- 
dertook the direction of his friend’s spiritual affairs. He wished to 
prevent a man with a passion for philosophy from entangling him- 
self with the perplexities of office or the career of worldly ambition. 
He counselled him to be content with his present fortune; to 
live in retirement, and to becoine a citizen of that world whose 
proper activity lies in the preoccupations of divine philosophy. 
True glory is nobleness of héart, grandeuj of mind ; and the re- 
ward which he promises for the abandohment of worldly honours 
is a share in the immortality, the posthumous renown which he 
himself anticipates :— 


“ Fortunati ambo, si quid mea carmina possunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori nos eximet zvo.” 


Yet solitude, he admits, has its dangers. Beneficial to the wise 
and good, it is injurious to weak and wicked men, who, released . 
from the control of public opinion, surrender themselves the more 
readily to sin. Quoting Epicurus to his friend, who was an ad- 
mirer of the philosophy of the Garden, he advises him to realize 


the constant presence of some good man to whom he has felt an 
attraction, to live always as if in his sight, and act always as if 
his eye were on him, intimating that true happiness depends no 
less on the discipline of thought than that of action. But the 
philosophic retirement, the retreat, to which he would persuade 
his friend must be a retirement without ostentation and without 
offensive severity. It must be a sociable and genial retirement. 
While amending ourselves we must endeavour to amend others, 
and to do this we must conciliate and attract them. With an 
inconsistency that provokes a smile, and with all the exaggera- 
tion of theoretic Stoicism, the moralist expatiates on the virtue 
of absolute renunciation. Diogenes and his tub, Cleanthes and 
his well, and other heroes of sounding commonplace, are invoked 
to illustrate the merits or advantages of a poverty which Seneca 
had contented himself chiefly with admiring at a distance. Yet 
as he proceeds he qualifies. Philosophy, he submits, does not 
prohibit riches. Not to be able to enjoy wealth without deterio- 
ration of character, is a proof of moral weakness. Wisdom and 
refined taste need not be disunited. To use earthenware as if 
it were silver argues greatness of mind; yet the man is not less 
admirable who uses silver as if it were earthenware. A wise 
man must be indifferent to wealth; without this indifference he 
cannot be worthy of God: in the midst of riches he should fami- 
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liarize himself with poverty, he should lie hard, wear coarse 
clothing, and eat dry bread. Inthe 83rd Epistle Seneca sketches 
his own daily life ; his temperate meals, his brief slumber, his 
fatiguing exercise ; proving that at least in his old age he prac- 
tised the temperance which he panegyrised. M. Martha suggests 
that such passages were written with a consciousness of the ill- 
natured whispers of the gossiping Romans, and that they show 
how anxious the moralist was to explain that though rich he was 
not the slave of his riches. 

The object of all this self-denial, he continues, the object of 
philosophical retirement generally, is‘ moral improvement. The 
philosophy affected» by Seneca was a’ practical rather than a spe- 
culative philosophy. An admirer of Plato, yet a disciple of 
Zeno, he was more anxious to find a system that he could live 
and die by than a system that would satisfy idle curiosity. Of 
what use, he asks, are the ideas of Plato, if they do not make 
mea better man? Is mind an entity, an immaterial essence ? 
is sometimes asked in our days. Is justice an animal, some- 
thing alive? was the corresponding question in Seneca’s time. 


Isa sclecism a ‘barbarism, a syllogism an animal? O tristes 
' ineptias! exclaims the correspondent of Lucilius. To know 


justice and do justice is the true interest of man. A mouse isa 
syllable, he derisively argues ; but a syllable does not eat cheese : 
therefore a mouse does not eat cheese. What folly is this? Shall 
we waste our time in idle speculation? shall we jest our life away, 
when we are called to help the miserable? Our wisdom lies in 
deeds, not in words; and the happy man is not the man that 
knows, but theman that acts. The one great end that we have 
before us is safety, welfare, health. Health of bedy and health 
of mind are the blessings for which we should pray, and for them 
we should pray boldly ; but for others we need not pray at all. 
There are many who unhesitatingly acquaint God with desires 
which they would not willingly have men hear; whereas they 
should endeavour to live with men as if God saw, to speak with 
God as if men heard, remembering always that if we would really 
live for our own happiness, we must live for that of others also, for 
their service and their relief. Not, indeed, that life is all enjoy- 
ment; we have to endure as well as to enjoy. Life is a camp, 
and living is soldier’s work. Our happiness is in the mind: we 
must not place it in the flesh. 

‘The ruje of alteri vivas, the sense of human fellowship, of 
community with mankind, is recognised by Seneca in all pos- 
sible relations. Men must live for their friends, their fathers, 
their wives. They must die willingly for their country, and 
willingly ransom the lives of all the citizens at the cost of their 
own. For their friends they must forego delights and live labo- 
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rious days. All irregular love must be regarded as the gravest 
of injuries to a wife. Man isa sacred thing, says the philosopher, 
and in the sacredness of man discerns the strongest motive for 
the protection of human life. To educate men for destruction, 
to expose them for our amusement to the blows or condemn 
them to the death of the gladiatorial show, is criminal. Men, he 
contends, are essentially equal. A master ought to treat his 
slaves with kindness, and live on familiar terms with them, for 
slaves are men, are fellow-soldiers, are humble friends, are fellow- 
servants. They share the same sorrows, participate in the same 
origin, have the benefit of the same sky, as we have. They breathe, 
live, and die as we do. 

The purity and nobleness of these sentiments are very impres- 
sive. An unconscious Christianity covers them all. If the fair 
fame of the man is sullied, the aspiration to a higher life cannot 
be denied the philosopher. If the tinkling cymbal of a stilted 
Stoicism sometimes sounds through the nobler music, it still 
leaves the truer melody vibrating in our ears. Seneca evidently 
took a deep and touching interest in his correspondent. Luci- 
lius was very dear to him. “I live with you!” he exclaims with 
simple eloquence. “ Live as if I saw what you were doing. I 
am with you. I claim you for mine. You are my workman- 
ship.” These letters were written in the last years of Seneca’s 
life ; M. Martha thinks in the year in which he was put to death, 
and accounts for the melancholy with which they are tinged by 
the despondency which was naturally generated in the mind of 
one who had had so many sad experiences. Burrhus, his friend 
and colleague, had died. His own fate darkened over him. 

In Ep. 8], Seneca cites one of his own works, the “Seven 
Books on Favours or Benefits.” From the disparaging terms in 
which he speaks of Claudius at the end of the first book, we 
may fairly infer that the discussion was written after the death 
of that emperor, that is, after the year 54. Though not a sys- 
tematic, the “De Beneficiis” is a comprehensive treatise. The 
same humane doctrine which we have found in the Epistles re- 
appears in this work as well. A master, Seneca contends, can 
receive a kindness from a slave, for he can receive it as man 
from man. Ingratitude, he says, is the worst of vices, for it dis- 
solves human society. High or low, we are all related ; we have 
one parent, the universe—God. We should be liberal, for the 
gods are liberal, since no man is so miserable, so neglected, s0 
suffering, that he does not feel their bounty. Like those good 
parents who smile at the naughty words of their little ones, 
the gods never cease to lavish blessings on those who entertain 
doubts respecting the authors of those very blessings, sending 4 
seasonable rain on the wicked, ruffling the waters of the sea with 
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favouring winds, guiding the stars in their courses, allaying the 
summer heat, and softening the winter cold with the visitations 
of a gentle air, and bearing with a tranquil and gracious spirit 
the errors of all wandering souls. Let us imitate the gods. In 
the sense of obligation which the religious and social feelings in- 
spire, lies the true incentive to beneficent action. In the seven 
books which compose the essay, the subject is treated in an almost 
exhaustive fashion. The moralist discusses the nature and essence 
of a benefit, commenting on the duty, the motive, the agent, and 
the object of benefaction. He particularizes the different varieties 
of beneficence, and describes the spirit in which a favour should 
be conferred. He then passes to the reciprocal point of view, 
describing the spirit in which a favour should be received, 
denouncing ingratitude and specifying some of its causes. He 
proceeds to illustrate his different positions by anecdotes; he 
refutes the alleged errors of the Stoic or Epicurean philosophy ; 
he explains in what way even the prosperous, the happy, and the 
wise can be the recipients of favours. He insists that ingratitude 
ought not to be made a subject of legal enactment, that the un- 
grateful are sufficiently punished by the expression of public 
opinion, by the action of self-reproach and religious terror, by 
the privation of moral power and spiritual perception, and the 
loss of that sweet sense of enjoyment which accompanies the 
promptings of grateful emotion. 

The sentiment of human sociability and interdependence has its 
noblest expression in another dissertation by our author on the 
“ Brevity of Life.” In this essay, brief as the subject it treats of, 
Seneca recognises the debt of gratitude due to the intellectual 
benefactors of mankind, the spiritual capitalists of the race, the 
illustrious depositories of sacred thought, who were born to admi- 
nister to our happiness, and have prepared for us the life which we 
enjoy. To them it is that we owe the power of realizing the 
past, of appropriating the buried treasure of earlier ages, the 
beautiful speculations of discovering and conserving genius. It 
is they who make us the privileged contemporaries of all time. 
In the freedom of the universe with which they present us, 
lies our true longevity. Life is abridged by excess and luxurious 
indolence. We are immortalized by wisdom. To the wise man, 
as to God, all ages minister. Retirement from the storms of 
worldly agitation to the tranquil haven of philosophic existence, 
confers higher satisfaction and admits of nobler occupation than 
the life of private business or public care. 

This happy life, this philosophic existence, is characteristically 
extolled by Seneca in another little essay dedicated to his 
brother, the Junius Gallio whose amiability made him so uni- 
versal a favourite. In the “ De Vita Beata,” while allowing that 
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wisdom is not condemned to perpetual poverty, Seneca maintains 
the Stoical doctrine, that without virtue there is no happiness, 
The blessed life has for its appropriate conditions the perpetual 
enjoyment of mental sanity, courage, and energy, inward grace 
or beauty, accompanied with patience, moderate attention to 
bodily requirements, with the command of the external advan- 
tages of fortune, and the ability to resist their enslaving influ- 
ence. This happy existence gives eternal peace and tranquillity ; 
and instead of the fading pleasures of the world, it offers a great 
and majestic joy, a profound gladness springing from a profound 
source, a noble self-content which rejoices in possessions truly our 
own, and desires no possessions beyond them. With liberty, 
with virtue, with intellectual culture secured, the wise man will 
follow God as a good soldier follows his captain, dying gladly for 
the leader whom he loves, and bearing calmly and uncomplain- 
ingly the hardships of his life. Magnanimous endurance is the 
sacrament of our service. We are pledged to it by our soldier's 
oath. Born the subjects of a divine kingdom, we shall find 
that to obey God is freedom, to be good the true and only hap- 
piness. 

Tn the treatise which contains this recommendation of a noble 
Epicureanism, addressed to his Epicurean brother, Seneca perhaps 
included the discussion “De Otio,’ or the “Retreat of the 
Wise Man,” formerly attached to it in the old editions, though 
now printed as a separate work. The sequel, like the commence- 
ment, is imperfect. In this fragment Seneca vindicates his doc- 
trine of retirement from the objections which it had encountered ; 
he maintains that when the State is corrupt, seclusion is a duty, 
being necessary for the contemplation of the universe and the 
discovery of Truth. Philosophy, he contends, is as essential 
to man’s well-being as the preoccupations of public business ; and 
when there is no commonwealth in which a wise man can find 
scope for his activity, a retreat into an ideal republic is the inevit- 
able alternative. In his life are embraced the elements of the 
triple division into which human existence is distributed—pleasure, 
action, and contemplation. Born for action as for contemplation, 
and feeling pleasure in both, the wise.man lives for-the service of 
posterity. He works not for one State, but for all humanity ; not 
for one age, but for all time. 

The treatise on Tranquillity of Mind was probably written at a 
much earlier period than the last two essays. Addressed to 
his friend Annzus Serenus, it takes the epistolary form, opening 
with a letter, in which while affecting to depict another man’s 
state of mind the writer seems really to depict his own. 
Composed soon after Seneca’s return from exile, when he had 
been elevated to the pretorship, and had been appointed the 
prince’s tutor, it indicates a mind ill at ease, as though the lux- 
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urious splendour of the palace was not in harmony with the 
tastes and feelings of the frugal and meditative solitary of 
Corsica. As a remedy for the discontent and depression 
pourtrayed in the introductory letter, Seneca prescribes the 
double life of public activity and learned leisure, of secluded and 
social intercourse, celebrating the sanative efficacies of self- 
knowledge, of neighbourly offices, of sweet and faithful friend- 
ship, and where there was no opening for the services of the 
citizen, devotion to the welfare of mankind. With this philoso- 
phical regimen he combines the humbler specifics of fresh air, 
change of scene, horse exercise, a generous diet, and the moderate 
use of wholesome wine, of the cup that cheers but not inebriates. 
This is his treatment for hypochondriacal affections, his recipe for 
the attainment of that god-like tranquillity in which a noble 
- reposes, wrapt in the joyful and gracious contemplation of 
its Own. 

This imperturbable serenity of mind is glorified in another 
little essay, addressed to the same friend as the three preced- 
ing essays. In it the wise man is represented as inaccessible 
tu insult, injury, or misfortune. Amid the clash of glittering 
swords, and the ruin of the temples that overthrew the images 
of the very gods he worships, he stands, the sole unconquered in- 
habitant of a captured city, undismayed, secure, and possessed 
of the true riches on which no violent hands can be laid. The 
reality or proximate reality of this ideal man, the impossible 
wise man of Stoical aspirations, was Stilpon the philosopher, who 
having lost his property, his children, and his country, and 
being questioned if he had sustained any loss of property, re- 
plied “None. I have all mine with me.” Lipsius finds iu this 
rather extravagant little work evidences of a great mind, a great 
wit, and great eloquence, and pronounces it one of Seneca’s 
best compositions. 

In the Nine Books on Anger, addressed to Novatus, and 
which the critic just mentioned supposes to have been written 
in the reign of Caligula, though they were more probably written 
after the death of “the beast” whose cruelties he so fully recounts, 
Seneca treats the subject of the dissertation in a comprehensive 
if not satisfactory spirit, He combats the Aristotelian and 
Peripatetic doctrine on the utility of anger, giving no indulgence 
to any of the vindictive or malignant qualities of human nature. 
Anger is absolutely wrong ; it is contrary to nature ; the Stoical 
standard of morality ; it has no sparkle of goodness or magnanimity 
Init; it destroys human society ; it was discountenanced by Socrates 
and Plato, and exhibited in all its hatefulness by Cambyses, 
Xerxes, Sulla and Caligula. It is our duty to meet reproach 
and injury with calm indifference, the essayist concludes, and - 
doing homage to humanity while we are with men, to be the 
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occasion to no man of either fear or danger. There is no strength 
in anger; the very young, the old, and the sickly are those to 
whom the malady is most incident ; all weakness is naturally 
querulous. The one sublime exalted thing is virtue, and there 
is nothing great that is not also quiet. The universe is sacred, 
and the citizens of the universe are sacred. The body has an 
interdependence of parts, and as the hands do not injure the feet, 
or the eyes the hands, men who are born for one majestic fellow- 
ship should suppress the passions that injure the members of the 
universal whole, knowing that no society is possible without 
mutual love and reciprocal protection. 

The same sentiment of human relationship, the same image of 
an ideal commonwealth, recurs in the fine “Consolation to Marcia,” 
the daughter of Cremutius Cordis, who being accused of treason 
for calling Cassius the last of the Romans, anticipated his 
sentence, and died of starvation. The death of a father was 
followed by that of a son. Marcia mourned long and bitterly 
over this hard bereavement. Seneca came forward to comfort 
her. Death, he reminded her, is the end of all sorrow; her son 
had entered into the enjoyment of a great and eternal peace. 
The sacred company of the noble dead had welcomed him ; her 
own father was now his familiar friend, his teacher, and his 
guide, revealing to him, as he rejoiced in the new light, the 
mysteries of universal nature. For he is as a traveller, who 
arriving in a strange land is accompanied by a native and 
home-bred informant, who shows him cities yet unknown, and 
interprets for him all the wonders that he sees, In the presence 
of her father and her son, not as once she knew them, but in 
their new and sublime existence, Marcia must henceforth learn 
to live, blushing at the thought of all that is low and dishonour- 
ing, and feeling shame to weep for those who have passed into 
a happier and better existence. All sorrows, all adversities are 
natural to men. Like others Marcia was born to sustain losses, 
and experience death, and hope, and fear. The voyage to 
Syracuse has its drawbacks as well as its attractions. The 
passenger will gaze on a beautiful island, a picturesque continent, 
the fabled Charybdis, the poetic Arethusa, transparent waters, a 
tranquil haven, a magnificent city, and will enjoy the warm and 
sunny brightness of the winter days. But in connexion with all 
this beauty and delight Syracuse has its deadly and pestilential 
summer season, its tyrannies, its slaveries, and all its dark variety 
of evil. Forewarned as she is, will Marcia undertake the voyage 
to Syracuse? It is thus with life. Nature deceives no one. 
She shows us beforehand, for she shows the pareuts who represent 
us, the picture of our coming life. Would we enter into that 
great city the universe, the common city of gods and men, we 
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do it at our peril The same choice of good and evil is 
offered us. In the divine city are the innumerable stars, the 
resplendent sun that creates the seas, the changing moon, clouds, 
rains, lightnings, thunders, rivers, mountains, forests, golden 
sands, lovely islands, gorgeous jewels, the songs of birds, the 
cities of men, and the imperious and uncompanionable ocean. 
But in the midst of all this splendour, in the very enjoyment of 
the art that adorns or the science that commands life, the spec- 
tator will observe the various ills that menace the body and 
the mind, the wars, the robberies, the prisons, the shipwrecks, 
the deadly climates, the painful maladies, the bitter sorrows, the 
certainty of death that may be easy, the possibility of a shameful 
and agonizing end. Forewarned, will we, will our parents, 
undertake the voyage? After this fine if diffuse comparison, 
Seneca urges that the mourner has a remedy for her sorrow. It 
is her own imaginative emotion that creates the misfortune she 
bewails. The friends whom we weep have not perished. We 
can beguile our grief by picturing their loss as an absence. We 
have but sent them from us, say rather sent them before us, and 
we shall soon follow them ourselves. Surely too we may find 
consolation in the thought that ours is but the common, the 
universal Jot: for not only do we men pass away, and mountains 
sink and seas disappear under the pressure of an inexorable 
fate, but a day will come when the world, approaching the time 
of its great renewal, shall be itself extinguished, when stars 
shal] encounter stars, when every form and orderly variety of 
light shall blaze and consume in the fire of one universal con- 
flagration. 

With this “last scene of all,” this description of the latter days, 
and anticipation of a millennium as set forth in Stoical theory, 
we will break off for the present from our survey of Seneca’s 
writings, and recapitulate or rather extract from these passages, in 
a systematic shape, the teaching of our philosophizing moralist. 

In the age of Seneca the fashionable Epicureanism of the 
earlier empire had been supplanted by the philosophy of the 
Porch. Roman independence had been destroyed ; Czesar sat 
like an embodied destiny on the throne of the world, the terres- 
trial correspondent of the over-ruling Fate, the great cosmical 
unity, the generalized expression for the irrevocable order 
and irrevocable succession of individual or collective causes, 
in which men were inserted at the hour of their birth, A 
philosophy that encouraged political action could not but give 
offence. The true wisdom was to conquer the troubles of life by 
silent endurance ; the true compensation for the abandonment 
of power or place was to be sought in retirement, resignation, 
the inward serenity which can neither be given nor taken away. 
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The Stoical disinclination to a public career or any form of 
political activity, tended with more or less consciousness towards 
the ideal of Apollonius of Tyana, who announced that he had 
no interest in the republic, but lived under the rule of the gods. 
From criminal preoccupation, from enervating luxury, from the 
satiety, the danger, and corruption of the times, the young, the 
ardent, the aspirant to a higher life, turned away to seek a refuge 
in the internal resources of the Stoical retreat, a predisposition 
typifying the ultimate separation of the temporal and spiritual 
power. Stoicism thus became a religious philosophy, a code of 
moral precepts, of prudential regulations accommodated to the 
various exigencies of life. Of this school of practical wisdom 
and pious speculation, Seneca was for a considerable time the 
distinguished chief. 

Always characterized by its strong ethical predilections, Stoicism 
assumes in Seneca’s representation of it a preeminently ethical 
aspect. A life in harmony with nature is the primary and im- 
perative obligation which it imposes. Interpreted poetically 
this agrees with the invitation of Wordsworth— 


Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher : 


and when Seneca expatiates on that sentiment of adoration which 
is evoked by some boundless continuity of shade, by the myste- 
rious awe of some majestic solitude, or the flow of some mighty 
and abounding river, a trace of the English poet’s romantic 
quietism is discoverable. This, however, is not what Seneca 
means. His view is more intellectual, more nearly related to 
our modern view of commanding nature by acting in obedience 
to the laws of nature, though by no means identical with that 
view. He somewhere observes, the man who desires roses when 
they are out of season does not live in accordance with nature. 
The prescription of the earlier Stoical speculation was, Follow 
nature ; but the expression is ambiguous and indefinite. Is the 
nature that we are to imitate, universal nature or human nature ? 
According to Cleanthes it was human nature; according to 
Chrysippus it was both universal and individual nature. Only 
by the idea of fundamental composition is the meaning of this 
abstract nature explicitly determined ; and in man alone is this 
constitutional pre-requisite found. Man, proclaims Seneca, has a 
rational composition ; all the elements of human nature are sub- 
ordinated to the reason. Thus a life according to nature is a 
life according to reason ; and as reason desiderates a happy life, 
a happy life is a life according to nature: but as a happy life is 
impossible without virtue, a life according to nature is a virtuous 
life. This model nature thus resolves itself into the Stoical 
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standard of morality, and there is no good or evil but the good 
or evil of disposition. In a happy life virtue takes the lead ; 
pleasure follows, and our safety lies in our steady continuance in 
the path along which our guide advances. But as there is no 
existence free from pain and sorrow, and as there are troubles 
which are irremediable, we must endure them with a patient 
courage. Death, bodily suffering, misfortune, are natural con- 
tingencies ; they form part of that law of nature in which we 
must acquiesce ; following without a murmur the God from whom 
all changes and chances proceed ; for nature is God. 

This identification of God with nature introduces another 
principle of Seneca’s philosophy. An extra-mundane God is 
scarcely a doctrine of classical theology, even if the Demiurgus 
of the Platonic Timzeus be held to approximate to the concep- 
tion. In Seneca’s view the universe consisted of matter and 
deity. God is the agent, matter the recipient. God is more 
powerful and more glorious than matter. The mind of man is 
the domain of deity; matter is represented by the human body. 
God is self-existent. He is the mind of the universe ; he is pure 
reason ; productive reason. He is the visible world; but he is 
also invisible, and discernible only in thought. He is omnipre- 
sent ; self-contained, yet self-projected. He is the builder and 
ruler of the world; the Fate that presides over it; the author 
of the laws which he once made and now respects, rendering 
obedience where he formerly imposed commands. God is a 
spirit, a transcendent Pnreuwma, or Breath, diffused through space 
and coextensive with matter. Thus Seneca conceived God asa 
refined or attenuated corporeity, as did also the Christian Ter- 
tullian, who ascribed to God a luminous body, or rather a body 
consisting of pure light. That God, thus conceived, was not the 
sole but the Supreme God; or rather he was the eternal and 
self-existing God, to whom all the derivative deities were subor- 
dinate. He is the ruler of heaven and earth; he is the God 
of all gods. On him depend all those powers whom men adore 
and worship. When he laid the foundations of the universe and 
entered on his best and greatest work, God, though he is present 
in every substance, yet generated the inferior deities to be the 
ministers of his kingdom, that every province of nature should 
have its own separate and appropriate president. By this sub- 
ordination of the inferior deities to the supreme ruler of Olympus, 
the theology of Greece and Rome became monotheistic, the de- 
graded deities existing henceforth as delegated intelligences or 
Spirits, as in the description of Celsus, and so corresponding to 
the ministering angels of Jehovah, as in the amendment insisted 
on by Origen. 

Against the Epicurean expulsion of God from the universe, 
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Seneca enters a decided protest. . He declares that God is 
im the world. To God belong the authority and majesty of the 
judge of mankind. He is the great and divine Power which 
passes all understanding. To him we live and do service, and to 
him we must approve ourselves, That our conscience is hidden 
from men, will help us little ; for our souls lie open toGod. God 
is great and gentle; he is a friend ever near; we are not to 
serve him with sacrifices, but with a pure mind atid a good intent. 
We need build no temples to God ; for the heart of every man 
is the temple in which he ought to be acknowledged as holy. 

In the remarkable disquisition on “ Providence,” Seneca under- 
takes to vindicate the ways of God to men, and to solve that old 
problem which has so long perplexed the preacher and philo- 
sopher, the psalmist and the poet in all ages. Why dothe good 
suffer adversity, why are the wicked prosperous and happy? 
Seneca, to be strictly correct, deals only with one aspect of the 
problem—why do the good suffer adversity? His solution is the 
same as that suggested in the prologue of the sublime Hebrew 
“Faust,” the Book of Job. Trouble is sent to try the good. God has 
a father’s love towards good men; he loves them, but he loves 
them with a robust love. His discipline is intended to ennoble 
them, to furnish an antidote to the enervating influence of 
pleasure, and to supply virtue with an appropriate field of exercise. 
He corrects those whom he loves, and tries manly souls with 
sorrow as gold is tried in the fire. God cares for men ; his pro- 
vidence is over all. He removes all real evil from good men, for 
he removes from their hearts all evil thoughts and blind desires. 
God comes to men, and coming he dwells in them. No one can 
be good without God, and the true vocation of man is to grow 
like God. 

One of the mental characteristics of Seneca is his cosmopolitan 
sentiment. The tendency of the Roman world had long been 
towards some unity and intellectual coalescence. Hellenic culture 
and Roman domination, with one man on the world’s throne “ se- 
cond only to God,” in Seneca’s days more and more obliterated 
individuality and evolved an uniformity of thought and feeling. 
Before the empire Cicero struck more than one melodious chord 
prophetic of the growing unity of mankind. But Seneca went 
beyond Cicero in his proclamation of the common dignity, the 
common origin of human nature. He recognises two States—the 
city in which we are severally born, and the city whose limits, as he 
finely says, we measure by the sun. Iam not made for a corner, 
he exclaims; my fatherland is the universe ; men perish, hu- 
manity never dies. Wisdom calls the human race to concord. 
Man is a social being. Heis born forall. The world is the one 
dwelling-place of all men. High and low have one parent. 
God gives to all without partiality ; he opens to all the commerce 
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of the seas, the kingdom of the human race. He bids his rain 
fall on the evil and the good alike. Virtue becomes equally 
kings and slaves. All men are related, all are members of one 
great body. 

If we now glance at the psychology of Seneca, we shall see it 
based on the prevailing dualistic assumption. Man is composed 
of body and soul. The body is the prison and the punishment, 
it is also the dress of the soul. The soul is made of a very subtle 
element—subtler even than flame ; it has sparkles of the divine 
in it. When the separation of this half-human, half-divine com- 
pound is effected by death, the body is deserted, the personal 
element returns to the gods: for there is a longer and better 
life before us, of which this is but the prelude. As in the ante- 
natal state we are prepared not for sojourn in that obscure region, 
but for an entrance into another world, so in the space between 
infancy and age we ripen for a birth into another sphere. Alia 
origo nos expectat, alius rerum status. Nondum coli, nisi ex 
intervallo pati possumus, Ep. 102. Without abandoning the 
Stoical hypothesis of the indefinite continuance of the soul after 
death, Seneca occasionally deviates from the strict doctrine of 
his school, and without formally adopting the Platonic doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, he inclines to admit its pre- 
existence. The old Stoic doctrine proclaimed the unity of the 
principle of life, the soul being conceived as material. Seneca, 
while following his predecessors here, yet introduced the ethical 
antithesis of inner and outer, and thus again approached the 
anthropology of Plato. With the Stoics, Seneca taught that the 
soul was corporeal, for the corporeal only can act on the cor- 
poreal as the soul acts on the body. The soul is a breath or 
spirit, the human reason an effluence of the divine spirit, an in- 
dwelling deity. Though one in essence, it comprises a plurality 
of forces, affections, and faculties, seven in number. To the soul, 
or to the reason, he opposes the unreasonable. The moral life 
is a struggle between these two principles, between the two prin- 
ciples of the godlike and the godless. The unreasonable princi- 
ples he identifies with the body, or as he contemptuously terms 
it, the flesh. 

Though Seneca speaks almost with dogmatic confidence of the 
blessedness of a continuous existence, there is occasionally a 
trace of scepticism in his language. He had the hope, the 
provisional certainty, if not the unconditional assurance of an 
immortality, an eternal birthday, to use his own beautiful phrase ; 
yet, as Zeller* remarks, the influence of competing philosophical 





* Though the greater part of this article was prepared before we had seeu 
Zeller’s admirable notice ou Seneca in the new edition of “ Die Philosophie 
der Griechen,” we have frequently followed it in this concluding portion of our 
paper, 
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creeds predisposed him to hesitation. There seem to have been 
seasons when, hard pressed by the doubt born of conflicting 
arguments, he was ready to exclaim, as in one of his Epistles, 
What if it should be but a beautiful dream ? 

The ethical like the cosmical teaching of Seneca was essen- 
tially Stoical. With the Stoics, he maintains that the only real 
good is moral excellence ; the only true satisfaction, independence 
of external circumstances. He is strictly Stoical in demanding 
not merely the subjugation, but the extirpation of the sensual 
affections, in asserting the identity of the virtues, the perfection 
of the wise man, the depravity and misery of the unwise. Yet 
with. all his eloquent vindication of the old creed of Stoicism, 
Seneca was profoundly conscious of the impossibility of realizing 
this lofty ideal. Christianity, too, insists on moral perfection, but 
it insists also on the corruption of human nature. The masters 
of the Stoical school had already made concessions to the weak- 
ness of man, and abridged the claims of their severe ideal. Seneca 
went further still. Notwithstanding his declamations about the 
self-sufficiency of virtue, and the indifference of circumstances, 
Seneca admits that wealth is an occasion for the development of 
virtue, that prosperity contributes to that inward hilarity which 
has its origin therein, and that the wise man is the most fitting depo- 
sitory of the gifts of fortune. In personally attempting to illustrate 
this last position, Seneca, so far as we know, had no signal success. 
His sense of his own shortcomings forced him to acknowledge 
that he was not the wise man of the Stoical ideal. He claims 
only, in words that harmonize with Christian thought, not to have 
attained wisdom, but to be engaged in its pursuit; not to be good, 
but to be growing better. Hence he lowers his moral standard. 
We cannot become like God in wisdom and virtue. We must be 
content to imitate, as faras humanity permits. Hence the proud 
confidence which characterized the old Stoical ethics was pro- 
foundly shattered in Seneca ; and he gives ever fresh proof of this 
disintegration in his continued lamentations over the frailty and 
wickedness of man, over the sorrows and disasters to which he 
is exposed. While he asserts the adequacy of the moral principle, 
he insists on the conscientious fulfilment of the conditions which 
alone make it adequate, and his words grow more earnest just in 
proportion as he sees that man’s bias to evil can only be coun- 
teracted by the opposition of this higher nature, and the victory 
won only by unremitting effort. This conquest of evil is the 
chief problem of his philosophy, the knowledge of which is the 
indispensable requisite to all improvement. Hence the necessity 
of severe self-examination ; the daily scrutiny, which he prac- 
tised himself and enforced on others, into the daily thoughts and 
actions ; the appeal to the conscience, which condemns or which 
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approves—the reference to the divine omnipresence, to death and 
the dying day, the great judgment-day in which the truth will 
be revealed. 

We have touched on the resemblance between the teaching 
of Seneca and that of St. Paul. In spite of the opposing opinion 
of Fleury, Troplong, and others, we entirely agree with Zeller, 
that there is no evidence of any personal intercourse or literary 
influence adducible, and that no sound critic can come to any 
other conclusion than that similar circumstances, experiences, and 
predispositions will generate similar thoughts, sentiments, and 
phrases.* This resemblance is only one among many instances of 
the drift of the common consciousness under the same impelling 
winds of emotion, to asimilar or analogous intellectual and moral 
deliverance. The common thought, the common feeling, the 
common misery, the common aspiration,—in a word, the 
common development of the human mind, had manifestations 
unlike, yet not all unlike, in Greece and in Judwa; and Saul of 
Tarsus and Seneca of Rome, each in his own way, acknowledged 
the smiting presence of the new light that was dawning on a 
half-expectant world. Mr. Merivale, the historian of imperial 
Rome, so thoroughly recognises this important fact, he so will- 
ingly admits the missionary character of Seneca, the favourite 
preacher of the more intelligent and humane disciples of nature 


and virtue among the educated men and women of Rome, that 
we gladly strengthen our own view by the following apposite 
citation :— 


“ Far different as was their social standing-point, far different as 
were the foundations and the presumed sanctions of their teaching re- 





* We here make room for a note on the word Caro, as used by Seneca in the 
Pauline sense, on which, as also on the word Azgelus, M. Troplong lays some 
stress, as showing that the philosopher was acquainted (we forget whether 
directly or indirectly) with the writings of the apostle. Dr. Zeller, in the 
eleventh volume of the ‘‘Theological Annual,” traces the word oapé as a 
synonym of body to Epicurus (780vn év 77 oapxc), and informs us that in this 
sense the word is used by Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and the later Stoics 
generally. As used by the two writers last named it is contrasted with the 
higher reasoning element in man, and this anthropological division into body, 
soul, and spirit, may be cited as another instauce of approximation to the psy- 
chology of the New Testament, 1 Thessalonians, v. 28. As the result of his 
researches, Dr. Zeller maintains that the word capé was used in the first as 
well as second century after Christ, not only among Hellenists, but in com- 
mon parlance, and particularly in philosophical circles, as a designation for the 
body, aud that St. Paul and other New Testament writers only adopted a term 
from the universal vocabulary as an equivalent for cdpa or péAyn. The word 
flesh, for luman passions, is, M. Merivale observes, to be found in Philo. As to 
the word Axgelus, which M. Troplong presses into his service, we find Seneca 
styling himself Zpicuri Angelus, Ep. xx.; but we hardly realize him as 


winged messenger from heaven. 
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spectively, Seneca and St. Paul were both moral reformers; both, be 
it said with reverence, were fellow-workers in the cause of humanity, 
though the Christian could look beyond the proximate aims of morality 
and prepare men for a final development on which the Stoic could not 
venture to gaze. Hence there is so much in their principles, so much 
in their language, that agrees together; so that the one has been 
thought, though it must be owned without adequate reason, to have 
borrowed directly from the other. But the philosopher, be it remem- 
bered, discoursed to a large and not inattentive audience; and surely 
the soil was not all unfruitful on which his seed was scattered, when 
he proclaimed that God dwells not in temples of wood or stone, nor 
wants the ministrations of human hands; that He has no delight in 
the blood of victims ; that He is near to all his creatures; that His 
spirit resides in men’s hearts ; that all men are truly His offspring ; 
that we are members of one body, which is God and Nature; that men 
must believe in God before they can approach him; that the true ser- 
vice of God is to be like unto Him ; that all men have sinned, and none 
performed all the works of the law; that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, ranks, or conditions ; but all, barbarian and Roman, bond and 
Sree, are alike under his all-seeing Providence.” —Vol. vi. p. 457-8. 


The religious element, on which Seneca set so high a value, 
reappears in his physical speculations. Caring little for logical 
science, though familiar with the dialectical apparatus of his 
school, he attributes great importance to natural philosophy ; yet 
while magnifying its office, he practically subordinates it to his 
third principal division of knowledge, ethical science. It is 
curious to see how he treats the question. He begins by main- 
taining that this study transfers to the intellect the sublimity of 
the objects with which it is conversant ; that physical science is as 
superior to moral science, as the divine, which is the province of 
physics, is superior to the human, which is the province of morals. 
He sees in it a guide from the darkness of earth to the light of 
heaven, and fancies that it detects the secrets of nature, that it 
reveals the mystery of her origin and continuance. He con- 
tends that life itself would be valueless if such investigations 
were precluded, that the conquest of passion and emancipation 
from evil would be of secondary importance if the intellect were 
not thereby prepared for the acquisition of celestial knowledge, 
for converse with the divine ; if we were not elevated above the 
accidents of time and the attractions of sense, and exalted above 
our own humanity. But this panegyric on physics is little more 
than an introductory ceremony. After all his rhetorical flourishes, 
Seneca adheres mainly to his characteristic point of view, classi- 
fying natural philosophy with the studies which lie beyond the 
sphere of the useful and necessary, and are rather available for 
mental recreation than indispensable to philosophical exertion. In 
short, while maintaining the grandeur of cosmical contemplation, 
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and its elevating effect on the spectator, he justifies his applause 
by its subjective results, the excitement of moral persuasion, the 
tendency to intellectual and emotional edification. 

Seneca wrote copiously on physical subjects. Some of his dis- 
quisitions are no longer extant, notably an essay on Earthquakes, a 
juvenile composition. His treatise on Natural History alone has 
been transinitted to us. Distributed into seven books, derived, ac- 
cording to Zeller, in great part at least, from the writings of Posido- 
nius and others, this work, like the “ Epistles,” was written in the 
old age of Seneca, and dedicated to his friend Lucilius. It treats 
in reality of that department of physics which the ancients desig- 
nated meteorology, collecting in a somewhat dilettante style curious 
details about a multitude of natural phenomena. The first book 
catalogues various meteoric appearances. The second book treats 
of thunder and lightning, the third of water, the fourth of rain, 
hail, snow, and ice; the sixth of earthquakes, and the seventh of 
comets. In the first book will be found a verse of Nero’s, de- 
scribing the play of colour on a dove’s neck, “Colla Cytheriace 
splendent agitatu columbe.” The sixth book contains informa- 
tion on earthquakes, the completeness of which has been compli- 
mentarily noticed by Humboldt. It has also an interesting allu- 
sion to the discoveries of an exploring party who had then recently 
ascended the Nile 900 miles above Syene, and with some of whom 
Seneca had conversed, and another reference to a contemporary 
phenomenon, the earthquake which destroyed Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum in the year 63. In the seventh book the alternative is 
proposed of a revolution of the cosmos round a stationary earth, 
or of a revolving earth round a stationary cosmos. In another pas- 
sage, glancing at the perplexities connected with the recession 
and disappearance of comets, the philosopher thus moralizes :— 
“ How many things are there besides comets, that move in secrecy, 
presenting themselves to human eyes. For assuredly God has not 
made all that exists for man. How small a part of this magnificent 
structure is entrusted to us! He who manages it, he who made 
_ it, he who laid the foundations of the universe, and is the centre 
of the circle which he has drawn around him, he, the nobler and 
the better portion of his work, he too withdraws from our eyes, 
and is visible only to our thought.” 

Besides the moral and physical dissertations particularized in 
this paper Seneca is usually accredited with the ten extant tra- 
gedies briefly noticed below. The evidence for the authorship 
is not altogether satisfactory, but we will accord it a provi- 
sional acceptance. That Seneca did compose poems is stated 
both by Tacitus and Quintilian, and the latter quoting the 
“Medea” ascribes it to Seneca. As Quintilian was born about 
AD, 40, and died about A.D. 118, as he was not only a pro- 
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fessional man of letters, but, as we perceive from a masterly 
criticism in the “ De Institutione,” was well acquainted with the 
prose writings of Seneca, we see no reason to question the ac- 
curacy of that ascription.* But if Seneca be the author of the 
“ Medea” which Quintilian does mention, are we to infer that he 
is the author of the remaining nine plays which Quintilian does 
not mention? Our provisional concession, at any rate, must be 
understood as denying him the authorship of one of the nine. 
The “ Octavia,” perhaps the most interesting, though it has been 
called the worst of the ten plays, is not contained in the Flo- 
rentine manuscripts; and the prophetic denunciation of Agrip- 
pina, Act iii., in which she announces the retribution that awaits 
Nero—his flight—his palace of gold and marble, his death and 
desertion, “ desertus et destructus et cunctis egens,” appears to 
demand a date subsequent to the year 65, that in which Seneca’s 
death took place. Accordingly, the play has been ascribed by a 
German critic to Curiatius Maternus, who died in the reign of 
Domitian. 

The “Octavia” is an imperial domestic drama. Its principal 
topics are Nero’s ill-usage of his wife, his insane passion for 
Poppea, and the banishment of Octavia to the isle of Pandateria. 
In it we get both a situation and a catastrophe. Another point 
of interest is the introduction of Seneca on the scene, now plead- 
ing for the sweet, child-like Octavia, now picturing the last day, 
the destruction and the regeneration of the world, or sighing for 
the golden years of Saturn, when the human race lived under 
the gentle sway of the Maiden Justice and Good Faith, the sa- 
cred one who came with her from heaven. Very interesting, too, are 
the allusions to the fortunes of the imperial house, the murder 
of Britannicus and Agrippina, the story of the wonderful ship in 
which Nero tried to drown his mother, the alliance of that em- 
peror with the Parthians, the conflagration of his palace, and the 
expulsion of the deities from their temples by that “enemy of 
gods and men,” reflected, it may be, in the Antichrist of Holy 
Writ who exalted himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped. In the vaticination of Agrippina there is a tender 
apostrophe, all the more pathetic from the imagined contrast 
between the possible innocence and the actual guilt of her mon- 
ster son :-— 

“ Ah! would that, ere I gave thee to the light, 
My little one, and fed and fostered thee, 
That the wild, cruel beasts had had me dead! 





* M. Fab. Quintilian, “Inst. Orat.”’ lib. ix. 2,6; and lib, x. 1, 123—131. 
The “De Institutione” is described by Mr. Mill in his recent “ Inaugural 
Lecture” as “the great work of Quintilian, a repertory of the best thoughts 
of the ancient world on all subjects connected with education.” 
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That thou without a feeling or a crime 

Hadst died still innocent and still my own! 

So linked with me and ever at my side, 

Ever might thou behold the quiet home 

Of the pale Powers below, and evermore 

Thy great forefathers and thy father see, 

And men of mighty name, whom sorrow now, 

Eternal sorrow and endless shame, await 

From thee, the Abominable, and from me, 

The mother of the Abominable one.”’ 
The “Thyestis” is a classical sensation drama. It represents the 
horrors of the cannibal banquet from which the sun withdrew 
his face, and may be compared with the “ Titus Andronicus” of 
Shakspeare. The ghostly description, moti lares vertere vultus, 
&c., is fine; the sentiment, tacere multis discitur vite malis, 
rises above the philosophical jingle of a Stoic declaimer ; and the 
ne mali fiant times, nascuntur istud, is a truer and more Chris- 
tian reflection than Lord Palmerston’s dictum that all men are 
born good. 

The tragedy of the “Phcenician Virgins” is imperfect. The 
question of Antigone, “From wham fliest thou, father?’ with 
the answer, “I fly from myself, from the heart that knows all 
crimes, from the fe that wrought them, from the heaven above 


thee, and from the gods,” reminds us of Milton’s “ Which way I 
fly am hell, myself am hell.” In the drama which turns especially 
on the terrible story of the sightless a of Thebes, occurs what a 


critic has called “a magnificent flash of dramatic feeling and ex- 
pression.” It is when C£dipus has put out his own eyes, when Jo- 
casta, his wife and his mother, slain by her own hand, lies dead 
before him, and resolved to quit Thebes, the scene of all this misery, 
stepping impetuously forward in the closed and ever-during dark, 
and as abruptly arresting his progress for fear of falling over his 
dead mother, he exclaims : 
“T gradere preceps, lubricos ponens gradus, 
I, profuge, vade! Siste, ne in matrem incidas, 


In the “ Hippolytus,’ which recalls the kindred play of 
Euripides, the lover of descriptive poetry will find a speci- 
men of classical landscape painting, in our diffuse modern 
style, the scenery being mostly ideal or factitious, with little or 
no individuality in it. The “Hercules Furens” is a drama 
founded on the madness of the great Hellenic champion, the 
murder of the usurper Lycus, and the slaughter, during an access 
of insanity, by Hercules himself, of his wife and children. It 
closes with the departure of the hero, after the recovery of his 
senses, to Athens, the traditionary land of atonement for the sins 
committed by the higher powers. In the sketch of the under- 
(Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIII.]—New Series, Vol. XXXII. No. I. G 
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world, or House of Dis, we note a certain vague grandeur. 
This play contains also the often-cited motto, inveniet viam aut 
faciet ; and the regicidal sentiment, that there is no more accept- 
able sacrifice to heaven than a wickéd king. 

In the “ Hercules on Eta” the purified hero ascends into 
heaven before the eyes of Alemzon, who, after a hurried conflict 
of faith and incredulity, exclaims, Zs nwmen et mundus eter- 
nus tenet. In the “Troades,” a scene in the third Act, with 
Ulysses, Andromache, and Astyanax for interlocutors, recalls the 
pathos of Euripides with “his droppings of warm tears ;” a chorus 
in the second Act assimilates human life, in biblical language, to 
a vanishing smoke and to a cloud that the wind scatters, and de- 
clares, with a dogmatic incredulity foreign to the mind of Seneca, 
that there is no hope and no fear in the grave, that death is no- 
thing, and after death is nothing. The traditions of Hades, it 
concludes, are vain romances and idle words, a romantic story, 
a troublesome dream. In the fifth Act is a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the people that crowd to witness the death of Astyanax, 
who is thrown or rather leaps from a craggy rock :— 

“ One a tall pine and one a laurél bears, 
And one a beech, and all the lengthening wood 
Trembles beneath the hanging world of men.” 


In the “Agamemnon” the sentiment that the repentant 
sinner is almost restored to a state of innocence by the very fact 
of his repentance, is placed in the mouth of the still hesitating 
Clytemnestra. The discouraging representation of the nurse in 
the “Medea,” that her deserted lady is without ~ and 


without resource, is finely answered by the wronged and indig- 
nant princess, who declares that he who hopes nothing despairs of 
nothing ; and to the “ nihil superest” of the objector, replies, with 
a sublime egotism, “ Medea superest.” The speech of the sor- 
ceress-heroine in the fourth Act illustrates the mysteries of clas- 
sical witchcraft, and the so-called prediction of the discovery of 
America in the second Act is an admirable illustration of the 
characteristic ductility inherent in prophecy :— 
“ Venient armis secula seris, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

Laxet et ingens pateat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes, (The New World!) 

Nec sit terris Ultima Thule.” 


Dramas, in the true sense of the word, these ten tragedies are 
net. They are dramatic poems, written with a didactic rather 
than an esthetic purpose. We rarely find in them a burst of 
passion or a true emotional delineation. They are deficient in 
plot-interest, arrangement, preparation, and evolution. Descrip- 
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tive, declamatory, epigrammatic, they are o’er-informed with the 
spirit of reflective wisdom, and but seldom glow with the poetic 
fire of spontaneous feeling. They are not plays, in short, but 
playthings—the playthings of a philosopher turning his specu- 
lative opinions into iambics and anapeests. 

On Seneca’s literary characteristics we shall say but little. He 
is one of the most quotable of authors, not only because he writes 
sententiously, but because his sentences have so often a golden 
gravity. Without some merit they would never have exercised 
the influence that they once did on modern literature. Mon- 
taigne declares that his own works are wholly composed of what 
he had borrowed from Seneca and Plutarch. The early Eliza- 
bethan period testified to the attraction of these writings. Anti- 
thesis, affectation, false glitter may be detected in the style of 
Seneca. He is tumid, he is not coherent, or sequential, or pre- 
cise. His reasoning fatigues; he disappoints the expectations 
that he raises; he puts you off with an epigram when you de- 
mand an argument or require an exposition. Caligula compared 
the style of Seneca to sand without lime. Malebranche has a 
more amusing comparison. The composition of Seneca, with its 
perpetual and futile recurrences, calls up to him the image of a 
dancer who always ends where he begins. In defence of our 
author, M. Martha pleads that Seneca aims rather at persuasion 
than conviction. The reasons desiderated are, he submits, already 
in the heart; the moralist endeavours to bring them out and 
awaken the sleeping conscience. The same critic, however, 
admits the self-embarrassment of the author, his literary pirou- 
etting, his spinning round an idea to attract attention, and instead 
of placing it with a generous candour before us, touching it with 
his finger, over and over again, to indicate what he wants the 
courage to assert. As an apology for this timid and intentional 
circumlocution, M. Martha contends that in a tyranny disguise 
is necessary ; that Stoicism was a sort of suppressed rebellion, a 
silent revolt ; and that as Tacitus condenses till he grows obscure, 
Seneca insinuates and suggests till he becomes hopelessly con- 
fused and perplexed. 

Yet if in some sense an inarticulate speaker, Seneca often 
uttered noble thoughts in luminous words—words that breathe 
and words that burn. He is rich in detail, redundant in illus- 
tration, emphatic in remark. He takes us into the forest, and 
makes us feel the overhanging deity. He carries us into the 
grotto at Naples, and shows the darkness there ; or he touches 
on human life and its incidents, recalling the Syro-mania of 
Pacuvius and his daily mock-burial to the sound of the sym- 
phonia, or holding up the blazing pitch-coat in which men were 


wrapped long before the Neronian persecution, as it would seem, 
G 2 
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or making us smile at the story of the lazy Sybarite Myndaris 
dying of fatigue at the sight of an uplifted rake, or complaining 
bitterly of the ruffled leaf in his couch of roses. 

Free from the superstitions of the populace, exalted above the 
illusions of Stoical orthodoxy, replacing the multiplicity of gods 
by the unity of the divine nature, and substituting for external 
worship the spiritual adoration which lies in the knowledge of 
God and the humble imitation of his perfection, Seneca, as a 
competent authority observes, holds a foremost rank among 
those who represent in its highest purity the elevated moral 
conception which classical antiquity attained. True to the old 
Stoical traditions, he yet gave predominance to the religious 
point of view, introducing into his teaching a difference in de- 
gree that was almost a difference in mind. Hence his theology 
became more human—his deity more personal. Contempo- 
raneously with the missionaries of a new faith, he insisted on the 
necessity of obedience to the will of God, of a life in harmony 
with the divine nature, of the presence of God in the soul of 
man, of the slave as well as the free, of self-surrender to the 
Providence that orders the world, as the ground of all internal 
freedom and peace. The practical character of his morality, 
his conviction of human weakness and imperfection, his lessons 
of mercy and forgiveness, his doctrine of forbearance and indul- 
gence to human infirmity, his ideal of the married life, his esti- 
mate of true friendship, his spirit of universal love and divine 
impartiality, at once attest the nobleness of his moral aspira- 
tions, and iilustrate the mutual approach of the wisdom of the 
Greek and Roman world, and of the enlarging piety of a less 
exclusive Palestine. The work that Seneca endeavoured to do, 
however imperfectly, must always have a profound interest for 
the student of that great religious evolution which formed a 
crisis in the history of the human race, not only on general 
grounds, but because, to borrow the remarkable expression 
quoted by M. Martha from the eloquent Tertullian, it was “ tes- 
timonium anime naturaliter Christiane.” 
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Art. I1].—Tur Last Great Monopo .y. 


. Papers relative to the Exploration, by the Expedition wnder 
aptain Palliser, of that portion of British North 
America which lies between the Northern Branch of the 
Saskatchewan and the Frontier of the United States, and 
between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains, and 
thence to the Pacific Ocean. Presented to the Houses of 
Parliament, 1860-63-65. 
2, Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society from 1859 to 1865. 

. The North-West Passage by Land. Being the narrative of 
an Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, undertaken 
with a view of exploring a route across the Continent to 
British Columbia, through British Territory, by one of the 
Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By Viscount 
Mitton, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &c., and W. B. CHEADLE, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.G.S. London: 1865. 

. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Hudson’s Bay Company. 1857. 

. Narrative of the Canadian Red River Exploring Expedi- 
tion of 1857, and of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan 
Exploring Expedition of 1858. By Henry YOULE HInpD, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. London: 1860. 

. The Hudson's Bay Company, its Position and Prospects. 
By James Dopps. London: 1866. 

. America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. By THomas 
RAwWLine@s, F.R.G.S. London: 1865. 

. Physical Features of the Central Part of British North 
America. By James Hecror, M.D. Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal. 1860. 

. Report of the Exploration of the Country between Lake 

upertor and the Red River Settlement. Printed by order 
of ae Legislative Assembly of Canada. Toronto: 1858. 

. History of the Rise and Progress of the Red River Settle- 
ment. By ALEXANDER Ross. London: 1856. 

. Narrative of a Journey Round the World during the 
Years 1841 and 1842. By Sir GEoRGE Simpson, Governor- 
in-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Territories in North America, 
London: 1847. 


I ieee possession of almost absolute power over a vast extent 
of territory, by a trading company claiming a right to the 


land in fee simple, and an entire monopoly of the trade therein, 
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is an anomaly which is still exhibited within the bounds of the 
British empire. The great merchant company of the East is 
indeed dead, but its hardier brother of the North, although never 
attaining such gigantic luxuriousness of growth, still stands 
strongly rooted, and sturdily resists the many blows from time to 
time directed against it. The Hudson’s Bay Company remains 
the Lord Proprietor of a portion of North America more than 
half as large as Europe, over which it rules supreme and 
alone, the Last Great Monopoly. The trading monopoly has 
to some extent been shorn of its former grand proportions by 
the loss of Oregon and Washington territory, which became the 
property of the United States by virtue of the treaty of 1846, 
and of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, which have 
become crown colonies, and the company there reduced to the 
condition of simple traders, without any exclusive privileges. 
The original grant by the royal charter included only that 
area of country which is drained by rivers flowing into Hudson’s 
Bay, the rest of their territory being merely held on lease for the 
purpose of exclusive trade and sole government. But the whole 
of the vast watershed of Hudson’s Bay, the Rupert’s Land of the 
charter, comprising the greater portion of America north of the 
forty-ninth parallel, is, if the charter be valid, not only entirely in 
the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but their property abso- 
lutely and completely, except in so far as the Indians of the country 
may dispute their title. The only oasis of civilization in this 
enormous extent of wild and virgin country, is the solitary settle- 
ment of Red River, situated at the point where that river 
is joined by the Assiniboine, about forty miles before it falls 
into the great Lake Winnepeg. This little colony, numbering 
some 10,000 people, is, with the rest of Rupert’s Land, under the 
sole and absolute control of the Hudson’s Bay Company. How 
this condition of things arose requires a brief explanation. In 
the year 1670 Charles the Second incorporated by royal charter 
an association of certain noblemen and gentlemen, with Prince 
Rupert at their head, into one “body corporate and politic,” 
‘under the title of “The Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay.” The charter contains 
a grant of— 


“ The sole trade and commerce of all those seas, straits, bays, rivers, 
lakes, creeks, and sounds in whatsoever latitude they shall be that lie 
within the entrance of the straits commonly called Hudson’s Straits, 
together with all the lands and territories upon the countries, coasts, 
and confines of the seas, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks, and sounds afore- _ 
said that are not already actually possessed by or granted to any of 
our subjects, or possessed by the subjects of any other Christian power 
or State, with the fishing of all sorts of fish, whales and sturgeon, and all 
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other royal fishes in the seas, bays, inlets, and rivers within the premises, 
and the fish therein taken, together with the royalty of the sea upon 
the coasts within the limits aforesaid, and all mines royal, as well 
discovered as not discovered, of gold, silver, gems, and precious stones, 
to be found or discovered within the territories, limits, and places 
aforesaid, and the said land be from thenceforth reckoned and reputed 
: one of our plantations or colonies in America, called Rupert’s 
and. 


The charter proceeds to confer the right of the sole govern- 
ment of the country, and the right to make laws and impose 
penalties and punishments, provided they be not repugnant to 
the laws of England. It is expressly declared, moreover, that 
the Governor and Company and their successors are created 
“the true and absolute lords and proprietors” of the territory for 
ever, subject only to their allegiance to the crown, and the con- 
dition of paying yearly to King Charles and his heirs and suc- 
cessors “ two elks and two black beavers,” to which is added the 
strange proviso, “ whensoever and as often as we, our heirs, and 
successors shall happen to enter into the said countries, territories, 
and regions.” The clause is obscure, but if its meaning be that 
the two elks and two black beavers are only to be paid when the 
sovereign of England visits the Hudson’s Bay territories, the rent 
has never been paid yet, nor is it likely to become due in our 
time. The Company of Adventurers, thus richly endowed with 
land and absolute power of both sole trade and government 
therein, turned their privileges to such good account, that not- 
withstanding considerable losses sustained by the capture of some 
of their establishments by the French, amounting to £118,014, 
their profits were so enormous that they paid a dividend of fifty 
per cent. in fourteen years from the date of the charter, and 
from 1690 to 1800, or for 110 years, the profits averaged between 
sixty and seventy per cent. yearly. For above 100 years the 
Hudson’s Bay Company increased in wealth and prosperity, 
while undisturbed in the enjoyment of their monopoly; but the 
harvest was too rich not to excite the cupidity of the unprivileged, 
especially in the neighbouring province of Canada, and at last, in 
the year 1783, a formidable rival entered the field in the shape of 
the North-West Fur Company. The new company, extending its 
posts from the North of Canada towards the forbidden hunting- 
grounds of Rupert’s Land, soon began to inflict serious injury on 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Its traders spread over the 
hitherto sacred territory in all directions, to the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay, along the Western prairies, and even over the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. The invasion was not suffered 
to continue unresisted. ‘The Hudson’s Bay traders called together 
the half-breeds and Indians in their employ, and attempted 
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by force to repel the intruders. A war ensued between the rival 
companies, which was fruitful in suffering and bloodshed. The 
campaigns were conducted in a barbarous Indian fashion, cha- 
racteristic of the wild natures of the majority of the combatants, 
and the forests and prairies where they fought. A few English- 
men or Scotchmen were the leaders of the Hudson’s Bay forces, 
and some Canadians the captains of the North-West bands, the 
rank and file on either side consisting of Indians and half-breeds. 
It was a war of stratagems and surprises, of night attacks and 
treacherous ambushes, and in which houses and camps were 
pillaged and burnt, and it is to be feared even women and 
children scalped in cold blood. Numbers of unfortunate persons 
were driven out into the wilds far away from the trading posts 
or human help, and were lost in the forests, or died of starvation. 
The fierce competition caused the most unscrupulous use of ardent 
spirits in their barter with the Indians, which soon produced the 
most disastrous effects. But the attempts of the North-West 
Company to overthrow the older Fur Company were not con- 
fined to invasion of the territory they claimed as their own. The 
opinion of the highest legal authorities was repeatedly taken 
with a view of disputing the validity of the charter. It was 
contended that the Hudson’s Bay Company had not originally 
made any claim to the southern portion of their territory under 
the charter ; but for 104 years had neglected to do so, and did 
not put forward their right until the opposition traders of the 
North-West Company had entered it and established posts there, 
thus annexing it to Canada ; and further, that the land had been 
granted by the French Government to a company of that nature 
forty-three years before the date of the charter of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, that the charter of the latter body expressly ex- 
cepted any lands which might have been so granted, and that 
accordingly they could not belong to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, but to Canada, with which they were virtually ceded b 
the French in the treaty of 1763, at the close of the war wit 
Great Britain. 

The opinions of the eminent lawyers consulted have differed 
to some extent, but the greatest authorities, including Sir John 
Jervis, Sir John Romilly, Mr. Justice Keating, and Lord 
Westbury, agree in declaring the title to the land valid, although 
it is extremely doubtful whether the right to a monopoly of 
trade, or the sole government, could be legally granted by the 
crown. In the year 1811, while the feud was at its height, the 
Earl of Selkirk, actuated by a desire to improve the condition of 
some of his poorer countrymen who tilled barren acres at home, 
and to divert the stream of emigration which at this time set 
strongly towards the United States into British territory, pur- 
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chased from the Hudson’s Bay Company, and also from the 
Cree and Saulteaux Indians, a tract of land extending along the 
banks of the Red River and its tributary, the Assiniboine, with 
the view of planting a colony in Rupert’s Land. Here he brought 
a number of Scotch settlers in the following year, and these were 
reinforced from time to time by subsequent detachments. This 
little colony, placed a thousand miles from civilization, in the 
centre of a land of Indians, fur-traders, and wild animals, had a 
hard fight for existence during the first eight or nine years. 
They were before long attacked by the “ North-Westers,’ who 
viewed them with jealousy as protégés of their enemies: and 
they were compelled to flee to Pembina, about fifty miles distant, 
where they found a camp of friendly Indians and half-breeds. 
During the winter they suffered the greatest hardships from 
want of food, for they had as yet raised no crops, were inex- 
perienced in hunting, and could get but small supplies from the 
inhabitants, and they were withal ill protected from the severity 
of the fierce Northern winter. When they again returned to 
the colony, they were a second time attacked by their relentless 
foes of the North-West Company. The houses they had just 
erected were pillaged and burnt, many of their number shot 
down, and the rest driven once more into exile. When at last 
they were enabled to settle down in comparative peace, misfor- 
tune still pursued them. Vast armies of locusts, which at this 
period devastated the Northern portion of the United States, 
appeared at Red River also, and for two years devoured the 
whole of their crops, which had promised to repay them a 
hundred-fold, with the exception of a small quantity of seed 
gathered in haste by the women in their aprons. These insects 
came in such enormous numbers that they lay in heaps on the 
ground ; fires lighted out of doors were speedily extinguished by 
the swarms which thronged into them; the earth stank, and the 
waters were polluted with the mass of decomposing bodies. The 
locusts disappeared, and have but once since revisited the settle- 
ment ; but they were succeeded by thousands of blackbirds, which 
made terrible havoc with the grain. It was not until the year 
182], nine years after the first foundation of the colony, that 
these unfortunate settlers were able to reap the fruit of their 
labours fully and in peace. In that year the two rival com- 
panies, impoverished by continual warfare, and the consequent 
decline of their trade (the dividends of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany having fallen from between 60 to 70 per cent. to nothing,) 
agreed to amalgamate, and were accordingly united under the 
title of the Hudson’s Bay Company, thus securing the protec- 
tion of the charter. The English Government at this time also 
granted them a licence of exclusive trade over the country to 
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the west of the watershed of Hudson’s Bay or Rupert’s Land, 
2.€., across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, which included 
the Indian territory drained by the Mackenzie River, and what 
is now the colony of British Columbia. 

Since 1821 the Red River settlement has steadily prospered, 
with the single exception of a disastrous flood which swept away 
houses and cattle, and stacks of corn. The farmers have become 
rich in flocks and herds and the produce of the soil, and the 
settlement now possesses a population of 10,000 souls. 

Lord Selkirk committed the government of the infant colony 
into the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and after that 
nobleman’s death the settlement was repurchased by them from 
his executors in 1835, and is now on precisely the same footing 
as the rest of Rupert’s Land. The present position of the great 
Fur Company seems to be that it claims to stand possessed as a 
freehold estate of the enormous tract of Rupert’s Land, which 
may be roughly estimated at above two millions of square miles, 
having in addition numerous trading posts in the Indian country 
to the west, in Russian America, and in the territory of the 
United States. This grand estate, nearly as large as the whole 
United States, and more than half the size of Europe, is still 
kept as a vast preserve for the fur-bearing animals, the only 
portion of it which has been given up to agricultural purposes 
and civilized improvement being the little colony of Red River. 
This, however, was not initiated by the Company, but merely 
purchased after its foundation within the boundaries of their 
property ; and since it came under their care they have shown 
little disposition to encourage its growth, or promote the estab- 
lishment of other centres of civilization elsewhere. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that dissensions have arisen in the settle- 
ment between the governing power and the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants. It is clearly the interest of the settlers that the colony 
should expand, the agricultural interest be promoted, and free 
communication with the outer world established. 

The Company, on the other hand, anxious to retain their 
monopoly of the fur trade, which brought them such enor- 
mous wealth in days gone by, and prevent the invasion of 
their preserves by a larger population, discourage settlement, and 
all attempts to establish free trade “or easy communication with 
the rest of the continent. Is there, then, nothing to be done 
with this extensive territory, but allow it to run waste, that wild 
animals may increase and multiply there ? 

The Hudson’s Bay territories are commonly supposed by the 
people of this country to be a mere “waste and howling wilder- 
ness, wherein half-famished beasts of prey wage eternal war with 
@ sparse population of half-starved savages, where the drought 
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is more than Saharan, the cold more than arctic, and that woe 
would betide that mad and unfortunate individual who might be 
so far diverted from the path of prudence as to endeavour to 
settle in those parts.” 

Such was a few years ago, and probably now is, the popular 
belief amongst those who have heard of the existence of such a 
country as Rupert’s Land, and this belief has been industriously 
fostered and propagated by the Hudson’s Bay Company. Until 
the last few years it was only occasionally that some traveller 
who had hunted buffalo on the plains of Red River, or penetrated 
to the Saskatchiewan, described the country in glowing terms 
as rich, beautiful, and fertile, and fit for the habitation of man ; 
or it was whispered by the missionaries that wonderful crops of 
corn and roots had been grown there; or a feeble voice came 
from the distant settlement protesting its value, asking the Go- 
vernment for freedom from the Company’s rule, in order that it 
might expand and grow as a true British colony. 

But in the crowd and bustle of affairs in this country these 
rare challenges of the unfavourable opinion usually received, have 
been little noticed, or if they have raised transient doubts, or 
caused momentary discussion, they have been quickly and easily 
quieted by the great authorities on that country—the Directors of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The testimony of explorers has 
been pooh-poohed as the traveller’s tales of men who knew little 
about anything but hunting and shooting; the missionaries 
declared unreliable, and too sanguine ; the protesting settlers ill. 
conditioned fellows,discontented with a most benign and paternal 
government, who would ruin the country which has been managed 
with such acknowledged success for nearly two hundred years. 

Thus the subject has been shelved again without much 
trouble, although questions which might be inconvenient caused 
perhaps some temporary uneasiness to the governor and 
council; yet on the whole they gathered in their yearly harvest 
of furs at the old House in Fenchurch-street without any 
serious apprehensions of Government interference. 

Within the last ten or twelve years, however, the Red River 
settlement has been more frequently visited by travellers. Some 
of the later arctic expeditions overland, passed through the 
country. The settlers, moreover, have petitioned the Canadian 
Parliament for help, and the discovery of gold. in British 
Columbia having brought that colony into considerable promi- 
nence for a time, public attention has been turned to the portion 
of country extending between Canada and the Rocky Moun- 
tains—the central portion of British America. 

In the year 1857 the time approached when the licence of 
exclusive trade in the Indian territory (or that portion of British 
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territory beyond the boundaries of Rupert's Land) which had 
been granted to the Company by the Government in 1821, and 
subsequently renewed for twenty-one years in 1838, would expire ; 
and this, together with the condition of Vancouver Island as a 
colony under the sole control of the Company, excited public at- 
tention. At the instance of Mr. Labouchere, now Lord Taunton, 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to investigate “the state of those British possessions in North 
America which are under the administration of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, or over which they possess a licence to trade.” 
About the same time the Canadian Government became alive 
to the fact that they were greatly interested in the question, and 
sent over Chief Justice Draper to represent them and place their 
claims before the Committee. They also sent out two expeditions, 
one in 1857, and another in the following year, to explore the 
Southern portion of the territory watered by the Red River and 
Saskatchewan and their tributaries, and report upon its resources 
and fitness for colonization. 

In 1858 the English Government sent out an expedition 
under Capiain Palliser, with a similar object of reporting upon 
the value of the country for settlement, and with the further 
purpose of ascertaining whether any pass through the Rocky 
Mountains existed in British territory by which an overland 
route could be carried from Canada to British Columbia, Van- 
couver Island, and the Pacific Ocean. The same region has 
since been visited by Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, who have 
supplemented the explorations of the previous expeditions by 
penetrating into British Columbia through a pass in the Rocky 
Mountains which lies in a direct line across the continent from 
Canada to the gold-fields of Cariboo. 

The results of these various inquiries and expeditions have 
been published in the form of Blue Books and other more 
attractive accounts of the country, and it is well worth while to 
examine into the real value of this part of North America, so 
strangely circumstanced and hitherto so little cared for. At the 
present time the inquiry becomes more interesting and important 
since the project of uniting all the British colonies in North 
America in one Confederation has assumed shape and consistency. 
The Bill uniting Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick,.which has already passed both Houses of Parliament, 
contains provisions for the admission of the other Provinces.* 

The southern portion of Rupert's Land lies directly between 
Upper Canada and British Columbia, forming the connecting 





* Since the above was written, the Legislature of British Columbia has, by 
a unanimous vote, decided to enter the Confederation of Canada. 
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link which would establish the chain of British possessions from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and possibly a highway across the 
continent which would furnish the shortest and most direct 
route to China and Japan. 

Before proceeding to examine more particularly the evidence 
furnished from the sources already indicated, it will simplify the 
matter to state briefly the most distinct features of the different 
portions of the Hudson’s Bay territories. In a region so wide 
as Rupert’s Land, extending through 20° of latitude and 50° of 
longitude, the differences of climate, soil, and general physical 
character of the country in the various districts are very consider- 
able. A glance at a map of North America will show at once the 
position of the different regions, distinguished from each other 
by broad general characteristics. The description is rendered 
more easy and intelligible from the fact that the several “coun- 
tries” as they are called occur in the form of well-defined zones, 
of varying width, which run completely across the country in a 
general direction from east to west. These zones, however, 
curve towards the North as they proceed westward, so that the 
western extremity of the belt is several degrees of latitude higher 
than the eastern, the curves apparently corresponding pretty 
closely with certain isothermal lines. The 49th parallel of lati- 
tude is the boundary line between British territory and the 
United States. Beyond this, from the Valley of the Mississippi 
to the Rocky Mountains, the United States territory consists of 
an arid tract extending south nearly to Texas, which has been 
called the great American desert. This sterile region, cover- 
ing such an immense area, contains but a few thousand square 
miles of fertile land, the rest being dry and sandy treeless 
plains, scantily covered with vegetation, and utterly unfit for 
cultivation. These prairies extend north of the boundary line for 
a short distance, but quickly assume a more fertile character, 
and become clothed with rich long grass. 

The northern limit of the great American desert is an imagi- 
nary line drawn a little south of the Assiniboine and South Saskat- 
chewan rivers, then south of Battle river, as far as longitude 112°, 
when turning south it sweeps along the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains in long. 115°. North of this is the zone of “ mixed coun- 
try” extending from the Lake of the Woods to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, between the 49th degree and 50th parallelat its 
eastern entrance, and gradually winding northwards, increasing 
in width until at the western extremity it reaches from the 51st 
to the 55th parallel. This zone of “mixed country,” which has 
been named “The Fertile Belt,” is drained by the Red, Assini- 
boine, and Saskatchewan rivers, and constitutes the basin of Lake 
Wiunepeg, into which these streams discharge their waters. It 
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consists of an undulating park-like country, where prairies 
covered with luxurious grasses are mingled with stretches 
of woodland, and well-watered by numerous lakes and streams. 

Immediately beyond this commences the zone of “ forest or 
the thick-wood country,” and there is no doubt that the Fertile 
Belt was at one time covered with timber, which has been par- 
tially destroyed by the prairie fires continually lighted by the 
Indians for the purpose of driving the buffalo in certain directions, 
and which cause is frequently seen in operation at the present 
time. The forest zone extends to lat. 61° on Hudson’s Bay at 
the eastern extremity, to the northern end of Great Bear Lake 
in lat. 67° at the western end. Through this thick-wood country 
runs the chain of lakes which stretches from Lake Superior to 
Great Bear Lake, and it is also traversed by a mountain-chain 
running in the sanie direct?én from the ‘northern shores of Lake 
Superior. North of this lie tMe barren grounds of the arctic and 
sub-arctic regions, where no trees grow, and but little vegetation, 
with the exception of licheng 

With this brief and general outline of the various districts of 
Rupert’s Land before us, we shall more readily understand the 
accounts of the different sections of the country, and it will be 
seen that the chief interest centres in the zone of “ mixed coun- 
try” or the “ Fertile Belt”—the southern portion of Rupert’s 
land. Whether this part of the Hudson Bay territories be fit for 
colonization or not, and the condition of the Red River settlement 
under the rule of the Company, are the most important questions 
arising in relation to the subject before us. 

Sir George Simpson, who was for forty years governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, and who had visited nearly every por- 
tion of them, had three times crossed the Rocky Mountains, and 
travelled round the world “overland,” was one of the most im- 
portant witnesses examined before the Select Committee. He 
was a man of immense energy and activity, and considerable 
knowledge and attainments; but from his long association with 
the Company, and having devoted his life to the advancement of 
their interests, his whole soul was bound up in the corporation, 
and he looked upon any infringement of their privileges, or any 
attempt to alter the established condition of things in’ Rupert's 
Land, such as the increase of settlement there, to the detriment 
of the fur monopoly, with unqualified aversion and instinctive 
opposition. Yet it is difficult to understand how, even with this 
antecedent prejudice, with this inability to see anything except 
with the fur-trader’s eye, he could be led to make statements so 
contradictory to each other as those contained in ‘his book, the 
“ Overland Journey round the World,” and those given in evidence 
before the Select Committee. In his book he thus speaks of the 
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valley of the Kaministaquoia—a river which falls into Lake 
Superior at the eastern extremity of the Fertile Belt :— 


“The river, during the day’s march, passed through forests of elm, 
oak, fir, birch, &c., being studded with hills not less fertile and lovely 
than its banks ; and many a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet 
scenery of England. The paths of the different portages were 
spangled with violets, roses, and many other wild flowers, while the 
currant, the gooseberry, the raspberry, the plum, the cherry, and even 
the vine, were abundant. All this bounty of nature was inspired as it 
were with life by the cheerful notes of a variety of birds, and by the 
restless flutter of butterflies of the brightest hues. Compared with the 
adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, the Kaministaquoia presented a 
perfect paradise. One cannot pass through this fair valley without 
feeling that it is destined sooner or later to become the happy home of 
civilized men, with their bleating flecks and thejr lowing herds and 
their full garners. The mines Sf Lake Superior, besides establishing a 
continuity of route between the east and west, will find their nearest 
and cheapest supply of agricultural produce in the valley of the 
Kaministaquoia.” . 


Ashe proceeded westward he found the country equally promi- 
sing. He says of the river which empties Rainy Lake (Lac La 
Pluie) into the Lake of the Woods, that it is decidedly the finest 
stream in the whole route from Lake Superior to Red River set- 
tlement, “for it is not interrupted by a single impediment for 
nearly a hundred miles, while yet the current is not strong enough 
Pw to retard an ascending traveller,” and he continues 
thus :—~ 


“Nor are the banks less favourable to agriculture than the waters 
themselves to navigation, resembling in some measure those of the 
Thames near Richmond. From the very brink of the river there 
rises a gentle slope of greensward, crowned in many places with a 
plentiful growth of birch, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. Js it too much 
Jor the eye of philanthropy to discern, through the vista of futurity, 
this noble stream, connecting as it does the fertile shores of two spacious 
lakes, with crowded steam-boats on its bosom, and populous towns on 
its borders ?”” 


The soil of Red River settlement he describes generally as— 


“ A black mould of considerable depth, which, when first tilled, pro- 
duces extraordinary crops, as much on some occasions as forty returns 
of wheat, and even after twenty successive years of cultivation, without 
the relief of manure or of fallow or of green crop, it still yields from 
fifteen to twenty bushels to the acre. ‘The wheat produced is plump 
and heavy ; there are also large quantities of grain of all kinds, besides 
beef, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, and wool in abundance.” 


On his way along the zone of “ mixed country” from the Red 
River settlement to the Rocky Mountains he describes how in 
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the country along the Assiniboine river they brushed the luxu- 
riant grass with their very knees, and found the surface of the 
ground beautifully diversified with a variety of flowers, such as 
roses, hyacinths, and tiger-lilies, the vegetation heing so rank 
that it savoured rather of the torrid zone, with its perennial spring, 
than of the northern wilds. He traversed well-wooded districts 
and boundless prairies—one vast plain, which had evidently once 
been the bed of a lake, covered with alluvial soil of great fertility. 
He continually praises the beauty and richness of the country 
along the banks of the Saskatchewan, where were 

“Lofty hills, and long valleys full of sylvan lakes, while the bright 
green of the surface, as far as the eye could reach, assumed a foreign 
tinge under an uninterrupted profusion of roses and blue bells. On 
the summit of one of these hills we commanded one of the few exten- 
sive prospects that we had of late enjoyed. One range of heights rose 
behind another, each becoming fainter as it receded from the eye, till 
the furthest was blended in almost undistinguishable confusion with 
the clouds, while the softest vales spread a panorama of hanging copses 
and glittering lakes at our feet.” 

- At Fort Carlton, situated on the North Saskatchewan, a little 
above its junction with the South branch, Sir George Simpson 
found large gardens and fields which produce abundance of pota- 
toes and other vegetables ; but he remarks that wheat, although 
it has sometimes succeeded, has been far more frequently de- 
stroyed by the early frosts of autumn. 

Near the Company’s trading post of Edmonton, more than 
300 miles west of Carlton, is a plain of three or four leagues and 
many spots several miles in area, assmooth and flat as if levelled 
by artificial means, the whole extent being covered with a luxu- 
riant crop of vetches or wild peas, which are almost as nutritious 
for cattle and horses as oats. The country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fort is rich in minerals, a bed of coal ten 
feet thick appearing on both banks of the river. Of the farm 
he says that there, as appears to have been almost universally 
the case throughout the whole extent, the pasturage was most 
luxuriant, and a large dairy maintained. Barley yielded a fair 
return, but wheat was almost sure to be destroyed by the early 
frosts, The garden produced potatoes, turnips, and a few other 
hardy vegetables. We shall see hereafter that with more 
careful farming wheat and all vegetables succeed as admirably 
at Edmonton as at Red River. Of the climate generally Sir 
George says that it resembles that of Canada, the winter being a 
little longer, and more severe ; that horses may be left out in 
the hardest winter, and will find pasture for themselves under 
the snow, but that cattle require some protection during five 
months of the year. 
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Such is the unprejudiced testimony of Sir George Simpson, 
writing as a simple traveller an account of the country which he 
visited. It was not, moreover, merely the first impression which 
he received, nor were his statements founded upon a single pass- 
ing observation of the Fertile Zone, for he had repeatedly travelled 
through these same districts during the twenty-seven years for 
which he had been governor of the territories at the time he 
wrote “The Overland Journey round the World.” In strange 
contrast with the high estimate ofthe beauty, and value, and 
resources of the country, which he gave to the world in his private 
capacity, is the account which he gives when examined before 
the Select Committee. He then appeared as Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, and danger seemed to threaten the 
great monopoly which he was bound to defend and uphold to the 
utmost. His description of the country is now as disparaging as 
it was before eulogistic. When asked by Mr. Labouchere to state 
his opinion of the soil and climate of Rupert’s Land, and its gene- 
ral fitness for colonization, he replied, “Ido not think that any 
part of the Hudson’s Bay territories is well adapted for settlement; 
the crops are very uncertain.” 

Of the Rainy Lake river, the magnificent stream which he 
prophesied would one day be thronged with steamboats, and its 
banks, so favourable to agriculture, crowded with populous towns, 
he now asserts that there is merely a slip along the right bank 
which is fit for cultivation, and thatimmediately behind it are 
morasses which never thaw. Rainy River is situated between lati- 
tude 49° and 50°, and Sir John Richardson has fixed the limit 
of frozen soil, 7.e, soil at some depth below the surface which never 
thaws in summer, at lat. 56°, or 57°, that is, 6 or 7 degrees north 
of it ! 

The alluvial soil of the, Red River settlement he declares to 
be confined to the immediate banks of the river, a mile distant 
from which no good soil exists, and that the few alluvial spots 
which are cultivated by Scotch farmers produce very fair crops of 
wheat, although these are very uncertain, so that it had been 
several times necessary to import grain from the United States 
into the settlement. On cross-examination, he admitted that 
this was necessary only on one occasion ; and on being further 
pressed, stated that it was in consequence of the arrival of the 
wing of a regiment as a garrison, the governor fearing that the 
resources of the settlement would be unequal to the increased 
demand. He says that his opinion of the Saskatchewan country 
is far more unfavourable than of the Red River district, since the 
climate is more rigorous, the crops less certain, and there is very 
little timber. Sir George Simpson’s unqualified condemnation of 
the whole country excited some surprise in the mind of several 
(Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIII.]—New Seznirs, Vol. XXXII. No. J. H 
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members of the Committee who had read his “Journey round the 
World,” and they forthwith proceeded to cross-examine him. 

Sir George could offer no proper explanation, assuring his 
questioners that he adhered to his former statements, which 
were made on mature knowledge, but that he had overrated the 
importance of the country as fit for settlement; that his de- 
scription generally had been “too glowing,” and that his favour- 
able report merely related to a few isolated spots. He allows, 
moreover, that he found large and productive gardens and fields 
at Carlton, and exceedingly luxuriant pasturage and very pro- 
ductive crops of barley at Edmonton ; that the wheat harvest is 
easily secured at Red River before winter, and that the climate 
improves to the westward. Such is the curiously inconsistent 
evidence of the late governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
concerning the land and climate of the Fertile Belt ; but his 
account of the constitution and operation of the government of 
the Red River settlement, coming from so great an authority, 
deserves to be briefly summed up. He explained that it con- 
sisted of a governor appointed by the Company, and generally a 
chief factor in their service, who ruled over a district of fifty 
miles by compass round the settlement, this district being 
denominated Assiniboia. The governor is assisted by a council 
appointed by the Company, and only retaining office during 
their pleasure. The magistrates consist of the chief factors, who 
are so ex-officio, and certain others nominated by the governor. 
The judge, or recorder as he is styled, is appointed in precisely 
the same way. At the time of the inquiry the recorder was 
also governor of Assiniboia, the executive and judicial functions 
being discharged by the same person. Land was sold to settlers 
at from 5s. to 72, 6d. an acre on a 999 years’ lease, the terms of 
the lease containing provisoes that the land shall not be under- 
let, assigned, alienated, ov otherwise disposed of without the 
consent in writing of the Governor and Company for the time 
being, and that the purchaser shall not traffic in furs. 

A duty of twenty per cent. had been imposed by the governor 
and council on all goods imported into the colony by settlers, 
the governor having, however, the power to remit this in cases 
where the importer was positively free from suspicion of traffick- 
ing in furs. The Company have in some cases refused to bring 
out goods from England for colonists, on the ground that they 
were intended to be used for trading in furs. No ships are 
allowed to trade at York Factory and Moose River in Hudson’s 
Bay except those of the Company, so that at that time the only 
means of obtaining supplies from Fngland was in their hands, 
and liable to be stopped. Arrests have been made of persons 
resident in the colony suspected of illegal traffic in furs, and 
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their goods confiscated. The Company opposed the formation 
of the new settlement at Portage la Prairie on the Assiniboine 
River, which is now one of the most flourishing portions of the 
colony. And lastly, Sir George Simpson allows that it was 
possible for the governor and council of Assiniboia to make 
an order that the letters of private individuals should be opened 
and read by the officers of the Company, which had been 
alleged to be the fact; but he believed that if such an order 
were made—of which he was ignorant—it would probably have 
been disallowed by the directors of the Company in England. 

From the governor of the territories we turn to the most 
active of the directors of the Company, the Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, who had been formerly connected with the opposition 
North-West. Company, and whose influence in the House of Com- 
mons was very great, and who was a member of this same Select 
Committee, before which he also gave evidence. He appears 
throughout rather as an advocate of the Company than either an 
impartial investigator or a simple witness. In his character of a 
member of the Committee, he acted a prominent part in the 
examination of witnesses, putting with great tact leading ques- 
tions tending to bring out into strong relief any drawbacks 
which may exist to settlement, and attracting attention to the 
more inhospitable and barren regions of the northern part of 
Rupert’s Land, instead of the southerly and promising district 
of the Fertile Belt. 

As a witness he defended the monopoly on the ground, which 
is toa great extent true enough, that if it were abolished the 
fur animals would speedily become extinct from the stimulus 
given to their destruction by free competition, and that ardent 
spirits would be used in the traffic with the Indians, whereas 
they are strictly interdicted by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and thus great misery would be brought upon the natives. He 
condemns the land and climate of the country, speaks of all the 
good qualities which have been attributed to them as mere 
traveller’s tales, declares that timber is scarce, coal wanting, and 
the whole territory generally unfit for colonization. His evidence, 
however, fails to carry any weight, although he greatly in- 
fluenced the decision of the Committee, for we find that he had 
never visited the country which he speaks of in such disparaging 
terms, and describes the State of Minnesota, at this time perhaps 
the most flourishing of all the agricultural States of the Union, as 
“not a very hospitable country.” The chief scientific witnesses 
called were Dr. Rae, Sir John Richardson, and Colonel Lefroy. 
Their testimony loses much of its value from the fact that they 
were principally engaged in arctic research, and their explora- 
tions of the country being directed to the more northerly portions 
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of it, they had little opportunity of observing the resources of 
the southern belt. Dr. Rae stated that from what he heard in 
the country he believed the whole of the Saskatchewan district 
adapted for agricultural settlement ; and as he was for many 
years engaged in the service of the Company, this may probably 
be taken as the current opinion amongst the officers of the Com- 
pany. Colonel Lefroy and Sir John Richardson speak much 
Jess highly of the land, but give some data which go a long 
way to impugn the accuracy of their opinion. From them we 
learn that the climate improves towards the west, that wheat 
ripens at Fort Laird on the Athabasca River in lat. 60°, once 
in three years on an average, that barley thrives admirably at 
Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie River in lat. 62°, and is grown 
at Fort Norman, in lat. 64°. Now, as Fort Laird is 5 degrees, 
Fort Simpson 7 degrees, and Fort Norman 9 degrees further 
north than the most, northerly limit of the Fertile Belt, it seems 
certain that all the cereals will flourish in the latter region, if 
the soil be good and the rainfall sufficiently great. Sir John 
Richardson fixes the limit of the growth of wheat at the mean 
isothermal line of 32°, which varies from 51° on Hudson’s Bay, 
in the east, to 56° to 57° at the western boundary of Rupert's 
Land, beyond which the soil is permanently frozen at a certain 
depth below the surface. 

From Dr. Anderson, the Bishop of Rupert’s Land, and the 
Rev. Mr. Corbett, who was for some years a missionary in the 
Red River settlement, we gain much valuable information. 
They both agree in declaring that the country is well adapted 
for settlement, and ought to be settled, but that the influence 
of the company is exerted against any further colonization. They 
adduce several instances in which new settlements now flourish- 
ing and increasing were strenuously opposed by the authori- 
ties at Red River; and Mr. Corbett relates that he was Com- 
pelled to abandon a mission station which he proposed to esta- 
blish because the governor prohibited any settlement at that 
place ; such prohibition being an insuperable obstacle, since he 
would not have been allowed to purchase supplies at the Com- 
pany’s stores if he acted contrary to their wishes, and that being 
the only channel through which necessaries could be obtained, 
he would have been reduced to actual starvation. When he 
commenced the establishment of another station, the Company 
raised the terms for land from 2/. to 12l., and thus seriously 
retarded its progress, Mr. Corbett speaks strongly of the neces- 
sity for free communication with Canada, and affirms that the 
inhabitants of the colony are discontented with the monopoly, 
cand desire some freedom of trade, and a proper representative 
government, 
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The last witness called before the Committee whose evidence 
deserves especial notice is Mr. Isbister, a gentleman of educa- 
tion, born and bred in the country, and for some time in the 
service of the Company. He informed the Committee that not 
only do the ordinary cereals flourish at Red River, but maize 
never fails to ripen there, and is as fine and productive as in the 
Western States of the Union; while wild rice grows in the greatest 
-abundance in the district between Lake Superior and Lake Win- 
nepeg, forming the chief sustenance of the Chippewa Indians. 
He points out too a source of anxiety and danger to the English 
occupation of the country, in the fact that. American fur-traders- 
had already established themselves at Red River in spite of all 
the efforts of the Company to exclude them ; so that in the pre- 
ceding year, 97,000 glollars worth of furs had been exported by 
way of St. Paul; and since the tide of immigration had set so 
strongly into Minnesota, it might reasonably be feared that the 
Americans, who were pushing rapidly up to the boundary line, 
would people the country, unless steps were taken to anticipate 
them by facilitating the introduction of British immigrants. 

He confirms the statement that all further settlement was 
opposed by the government, all trade practically stopped, since 
those who held land were prohibited from importing goods from 
any port but London, from any part of the port of London 
except the warehouses of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by any 
ships except their vessels, or into any port in Rupert’s Land 
except York Factory in Hudson’s Bay, where they were charged 
a duty of five per cent. 

In addition to the verbal evidence given before the Select 
Committee certain papers were put in, which appear in the 
appendix to their Report. Amongst them is a letter from a 
Mr. Gunn, a settler in Red River, addressed to the Hon. Philip 
Vanboughnet, President of the Legislative Council of Canada, 
which gives in very homely language some valuable proof of the 
capabilities of the colony. After confirming the accounts of the 
wonderful fertility of the soil, which he says produces often 
sixty bushels per acre, and sixty-four to seventy pounds per 
bushel, and sometimes even more, so that less than forty bushels 
is considered a small return, although the same patches grow 
in some cases twenty successive crops of wheat without fallow or 
manure, he continues : 


“But in general we exact no more than four or five. These suc-- 
cessive crops do not exhaust the soil, but weeds overcome all our 
efforts to keep them down, and therefore we are obliged to have re-- 
course to the plough to destroy them. Barley grows well if the ground 
be not too rich, or the seasun too wet, when it throws up too much 
straw. Oats thrive well and give good returns. Maize, potatoes, 
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beetroot, onions, carrots, and turnips, are cultivated, and give profit- 
able returns. The soil of this colony is admirable for growing hemp 
and flax. Horned cattle thrive well, and though very indifferently 
cared for by many, are subject to no disease. Horses are abundant, 
and prosper as well here as in any other country, roaming summer and 
winter through the woods, where they keep in good condition. Our 
climate and soil seem peculiarly adapted or favourable to sheep. There 
are twenty-eight years since their introduction into this settlement, 
and I have never seen or heard of any sickness attacking them. The 
wool is of good quality, though not very fine. In 1829 the Company 
reduced the price of produce to what suited its own interest. The 
helpless agriculturist had no other market, and the magic in the word 
‘charter’ kept out all competitors. Inthe above-mentioned year it was 
resolved by the governor and council that 3s. 6d. per bushel should be 
the legal price for wheat, 14d. for good beef per pound, 7d. for butter, 
&c.; now these prices were very low, but there was a still greater 
evil than low prices, and that was a limited market. The clergy would 
not take the beef at 13d. per pound, but gave 2d. From 1829 to 
1845 the Company bought annually from an owner and occupier of a 
lot of land eight bushels of wheat at 3s. 6d. per bushel; and if he had 
been suspected of infringing any of the Company’s privileges, there 
was no market for him. The price of goods in the Company’s stores 
varies from 100 to 400 per cent. in prime cost. We have a governor 
and council, all nominated by the Company, for by the charter they 
say we have nothing to say. Up to 1849 the governor and council 
ruled with a hard and heavy hand, but that year they received a 
lesson from an armed multitude, which taught them there were other 
things more potent than the charter, and ever since they have been 
as harmless as doves.” 


From the statistics given by Mr. Gunn for the years 1855-56, 
it appears that the highest temperature registered was 92°, the 
lowest 48°; that the river was frozen over on the 12th of 
November, and clear again on the 20th of April; that wheat 
sown on the 29th of that month was ripe on the 14th of August, 
the whole harvest being over in that month or the beginning of 
September, and barley harvest often commencing in July. 

The Deed of Land, of which a copy is given in the appendix, 
contains, as confessed by Sir George Simpson, provisions that 
the owner shall not sell or part in any way with the land or 
any interest in it without the written consent of the Gover- 
nor or Company; that he shall not traffic in furs, skins, 
or dressed leather, or spirituous liquors; the prohibition to im- 
port goods except from London, by York Factory, through the 
Company and by their ships—the breach of any of these pro- 
visions rendering the deed invalid, and it is expressly stated 
that it shall be lawful for the Governor to drive out the owners 
and resume possession on any such breach of the Company's 
privileges being committed. There is also given the extract 
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from the minutes of the Governor and Council of Rupert's 
Land held at Red River settlement in 1845, granting permis- 
sion for settlers to import their own stores on certain favourable 
conditions, if it be satisfactorily shown that they are imported 
for their own use and at their own risk, and that furs shall 
henceforward be bought only from the hunters, since the inter- 
vention of middlemen has been found injurious to the Company. 

We may conclude the review of the evidence given before 
this Committee by quoting some extracts from a petition for- 
warded to the Legislative Assembly of Canada by one Roderick 
Kennedy and 574 other inhabitants of the Red River settle- 
ment. After some preamble, and stating that although they had 
paid large sums of money to the Company for lands, and were 
unable to obtain any deeds except such as would render them- 
selves and their posterity slaves to the Company (the deeds 
before alluded to), and that they were prevented from trading 
in furs, “even in exchange for food supplied to famishing 
Indians,” under penalty of being imprisoned, and their goods 
confiscated, they proceed :— 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerks, with an armed police, have 
entered into settlers’ houses in quest of furs, and confiscated all they 
found. One poor fellow, after having his goods seized, had his home 
burnt down, and was afterwards conveyed prisoner to York Factory. 
The company’s first legal adviser in this colony has declared our 
navigating the Jakes and rivers between this colony and Hudson’s 
Bay with any articles of our produce, to be illegal. The same authority 
has declared our selling of English goods in this colony illegal. In 
our commercial journeys into Minnesota we have been pursued like 
felons by armed constables, who searched our property even by break- 
ing open our trunks—all furs found were confiscated. . . . . . 
This country is governed and legislated for by two distinct legislative 
councils, in the constitution of which we have no voice—the mem- 
bers of the highest holding their office of councillor by virtue of rank 
in the Company’s service. This body frames laws affecting our interests 
—as, for instance, in 1845 it decreed that twenty per cent. duty should 
be levied on the imports of all who were suspected of trading in furs.. 
Again, in 1845, the same body passed a resolution imposing twelve 
and a-half per cent. on all the goods landed for the colony at York 
Factory. The local legislature consists of the govenor, who is also 
judge, and who holds his appointments from the company—they (the 
council) are appointed by the same body, and are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, in a greater or less degree dependent on that body. This 
council imposes taxes, creates offences, and punishes the same by fines 
and imprisonment—z.e., the governor and council make the laws, 
Judge the laws, and execute their own sentence. We have no voice in 
their selection, neither have we any constitutional means of control- 
ling their action. Under this system our energies are paralysed, and 
discontent is increasing to such a degree that events fatal to British 
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interests, and particularly to the interest of Canada, and even to civi- 
lization and humanity, may soon take place. When we contemplate 
_the mighty tide of immigration which has owed towards the north 
these six years past, and has already filled the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi with settlers, and which will this year flow over the height 
of land, and fill up the valley of Red River, is there no danger of 
being carried away by that’ flood, and ‘that we may thereby lose our 
nationality ? We love the British name! We are proud of that 
glorious fabric, the British constitution. We have represented our 
grievances to the Imperial Government, but through the chicanery of 
the Company and its false representations, we have not been heard, 
and much less have our grievances been redressed. We therefore, as 
dutiful and loyal subjects of the British crown, humbly pray that your 
Honourable House will take into immediate consideration the subject 
of this our petition, and that such measures may be devised and 
adopted as will extend to us the protection of the Canadian govern- 
ment, laws, and institutions, and make us equal participators in those 
rights and liberties enjoyed by British subjects in whatever part of 
the world they reside.” 


This petition of the settlers of Red River, although couched 
in somewhat high-flown language, demands our most serious 
attention, for it is the cry of men under a despotic government 
—of a community so isolated from the world that it might be 
reduced to the most miserable condition, might be most un- 
righteously oppressed, without our knowing anything about the 
matter. We are bound to inquire whether these 10,000 people, 
ostensibly under the rule and the protection of the British 
crown, have any real grievance to redress, or whether they 
possess the same advantages under the absolute control of the 
Great Monopoly which they would enjoy under a free colonial 
government. For good or for evil, they are legally helpless in 
the hands of their rulers; and we ought to know whether the 
good of the Fur Company means good to the colony, The 
weight of evidence given befure the Select Committee is un- 
doubtedly strongly in favour of the fitness of the country for 
settlement, and seems to prove that the authority of the Com- 
pany is uniformly exerted against the further colonization of the 
country, and to promote and preserve as much as possible their 
monopoly. 

But the influence of Mr. Edward Ellice, looked up to as the 
great authority on all questions connected with these regions, 
was very powerful with many of the members of the Committee, 
who forgot how strongly the best man’s judgment may be 
warped by his interest, and how ready he is to believe that that 
state of things is right and just which is not at first sight con- 
spicuously wrong, when it is a prime source of wealth to him. 
Many of them besides Mr. Ellice were, it is likely enough, also 
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shareholders in the Company, and interested in its preservation ; 
but be this as it may, the result of all. this labour of investiga- 
tion was the adoption of a vague and unpractical Report, drawn. 
up by the chairman, which recommends the whole subject of the 
tenure of the territories to the consideration of the Government, 
“considers” that Canada ought to be allowed to annex portions 
of the territories; “apprehends” that such portions will be the 
Red River and Saskatchewan districts; and “trusts” that there 
will be no difficulty in making arrangements with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who, it is of opinion, should be confirmed in the 
monopoly of the portions not required by Canada. 

A very decided amendment proposed by Mr. Gladstone, re- 
commending that the country capable of colonization should be 
forthwith withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Company, and 
that incapable of colonization remain within it, was negatived 
by the casting vote of the chairman only. The evidence we 
have been considering is so clearly prejudiced in the cases of 
the witnesses who have the greatest acquaintance with the 
subject, some being strongly interested in favour of the 
monopoly, and others as strongly opposed to it; the knowledge 
of the scientific witnesses on this subject so uncertain, and their 
means of observation of any but the most northerly portions 
of the country so limited ; and the decision of the Committee 
themselves so very hesitating and qualified, that we turn with 
pleasure to the Report of the two Commissions sent out by the 
British and Canadian Governments, Captain Palliser in com- 
aan of the English expedition, thus describes the Fertile 

elt :— 


“Tt is now a partially wooded country, abounding in lakes and rich 
natural pasturage, in some parts rivalling the finest park scenery of 
our own country. Throughout this region of country the climate 
seems to preserve the same character, although it passes through very 
different latitudes, its form being doubtless determined by the curves 
of the isothermal line. The superficial extent embraces about 65,000 
square miles, of which more than one-third may be considered at once 
available for the purposes of the agriculturist. Its elevation increases 
from 700 to 4000 feet, as we approach the Rocky Mountains, conse- 
quently it is not equally adapted throughout to the cultivation of any 
one crop; nevertheless, at Fort Edmonton, which has an altitude of 
3000 feet, even wheat is sometimes cultivated with success,” 


After describing several practicable passes through the Rocky 
Mountains which he and his associate, Dr. Hector, had inves- 
tigated, he continues : 


“ Although I consider this fact established—viz., that a line for a 
route has been discovered from Red River settlement to the west 
coast of the continent, and that, moreover, entirely within British ter- 
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ritory, yet I wish it to be distinctly understood that I think it far 
from being the best that could be discovered. Time did not admit of a 
series of attempts ina more northerly direction. Dr. Hector’s explora- 
tions, when within sixty miles of his exit on Thompson’s River, were 
permanently closed by the advance of winter and the absence of 
provisions, while pressing his way through timber so thick that he 
could not penetrate faster than from three to four miles a day.” 


Dr. Hector says of the Fertile Belt that the climate is not 
more severe than that of Canada, and in the western portion, 
at a distance from the chilling influence of the Great Lakes, the 
spring commences “about a month earlier than on the shores 
of Lake Superior, which is five degrees of latitude further 
South.” The depth of snow is never excessive, while in the richest 
tracts the natural pasture is so abundant that horses and cattle 
may be left to obtain their own food during the greater part of 
the summer. There is a large proportion of arable land, and 
even late in autumn, which is the driest portion of the year, the 
lakes and streams are plentifully supplied with water. 

The account of Mr. Bourgeau, the botanist to this expedition, 
is very conclusive. He considers the Saskatchewan district 
much more adapted to the culture of staple crops of temperate 
climates, such as wheat, barley, rye, oats, &c., than would be 
imagined from its high latitude. As it is between latitude 
52° and 54°, this is not so exceptional as it appears at first 
sight, for although this is the latitude of the southern part of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, the isothermal line runs, as we have 
seen, in a curve from the East coast towards the. North ; so that 
the line of annual mean temperature of 32° (the limit of wheat), 
which commences on the East coast, under the influence of the 
arctic ice-stream, about latitude 50° or 51°, turns rapidly to the 
North through latitude 55° and 56° in the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict, or north of the northern limit of this portion of the Fertile 
Zone, and ends on the Pacific coast in latitude 64°. 

Mr. Bourgeau tells us that the few attempts to cultivate cereals 
already made in the vicinity of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trading posts demonstrate by their success how easy it would 
be to obtain products which would well repay the agriculturist. 
The prairies offer natural pasturage as favourable for the main- 
tenance of numerous herds as if they had been artificially 
created. There would be abundant material for building, both 
timber and stone, and clay for bricks. He speaks highly of the 
land in the neighbourhood of Fort Edmonton, and along the 
South side of the North Saskatchewan, where extend— 

“ Rich and vast prairies, interspersed with woods and forests, and 


where thick-wood plants furnish excellent pasturage for domestic 
animals. Two vetches found here are as fitting for the nourishment 
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of cattle as the clover of European pasturage. The abundance of 
buffalo, and the facility with which the herds of horses and oxen in- 
crease, demonstrate that it would be enough to shelter animals in 
winter, and feed them with hay collected in advance. 

“The harvest could in general be commenced by the end of August, 
or the first week in September, which is a season when the tempera- 
ture continues sufficiently high, and rain is rare. In the gardens of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, and still more in those of the 
different missions, vegetables of the leguminous family, such as 
beans, peas, and French beans, have been successfully cultivated, also 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, carrots, rhubarb, and currants. 

“The only difficulty which would oppose agricultural settlements is 
the immense distance to traverse over countries devoid of roads, and 
almost uninhabited. The assistance of Government, or a well-orga- 
nized Company, would be indispensable.” 

With respect to the means of access which exist for British 
emigrants to reach the Red River settlement, Captain Palliser 
states that there are none to be recommended save those 
through the United States. The manner in which natural 
obstacles have isolated the country from all other British 
possessions he considers almost beyond the remedies of art. The 
road to the settlement, in his opinion, is obviously through Min- 
nesota by the valley of the Red River. Dr. Hector, the geologist 
of the expedition, speaks highly of its mineral wealth, and 
amongst other products he found clay ironstone in abundance, 
and large beds of tertiary coal. 

Mr. Hind, who was appointed as geologist to Canadian expedi- 
tions which were sent out with the twofold object of ascertaining 
the practicability of a route direct from Canada to Red River 
by way of Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, and of 
ascertaining if the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan districts were 
adapted for settlement, was greatly impressed by the magnificent 
country he found on the banks of the Red River, the Assiniboine, 
and the Saskatchewan, although his exploration extended west- 
ward only to Fort Carlton, near the junction of the north and south 
branches of the Saskatchewan ; and perhaps the finest portion 
of the whole Fertile Belt, four hundred miles in length, lies 
between this point and the Rocky Mountains. He describes 
how he found extraordinary wheat crops at Red River, yielding 
in one instance fifty-six bushels to the acre; swede turnips so 
large that four weighed 70 lbs. and two others 31 lbs. The pota- 
toes he never saw equalled either in quantity, quality, or size ; 
roots turned up haphazard yielded thirteen to sixteen potatoes 
each, averaging 3} inches in diameter; Indian corn, melons, 
onions, seemed to flourish equally well. The remark of a success- 
ful farmer, Mr. Fowler, states very clearly the value of the land, 
and the real cause of the slow growth and improvement of the 
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settlement to be the want of means of communication with the 
rest of the world::— 

“Look at that prairie; 10,000 head of cattle might fatten there for 
nothing. If I found it worth while I could enclose 50, 100, or 500 
acres, and from every acre get thirty to forty bushels of wheat. I 
could grow Indian corn, barley, oats, flax, hemp, hops, turnips, tobacco, 
anything you wish, and to any amount, but what would be the use ? 
There are no markets—it’s a chance if my wheat’s taken, and my po- 
tatoes I may have to give to the pigs. If we had only a market, you’d 
have to travel long before you would see the like of these prairies about 
the Assiniboine.” 


Mr. Hind states that in this one district of the Red River and 
Assiniboine millions of acres of land which cannot be surpassed 
for fertility, being composed of rich prairie mould from 18 in. 
to 2 ft. deep, lie free and unoccupied, inviting settlement. He 
notices the discontent prevailing in the colony amongst all who 
were not in some way connected with the Company, but refrains 
from passing any remark upon the influence of the Company on 
the condition and progress of the Settlement, although he al- 
ludes to the extraordinary deeds by which land isgranted. With 
respect to the practicability of establishing a road from Lake 
Superior to Red River he entirely disagrees with Captain Palliser 
(who had not explored the route) as to its extreme difficulties, 
although he admits that it is the chief and indeed only obstacle 
to an easy passage across the continent through British terri- 
tory ; asserting from personal observation that the outlay of a 
few thousand pounds would make the route available for emi- 
grants, and the journey practicable in from three to six days 
according to the line selected, which will bring the Red River 
settlement within twenty or twenty-two days of Liverpool. In 
such case, however, the way would lie near the boundary line, no 
route having been explored in a direct line north of the frontier, 
although it is probable this might prove very difficult, from the 
ranges of hills which would have to be crossed at right angles to 
the axes of the chains. 

Of the climate Professor Hind speaks as favourably as Dr. 
Hector. The summer temperature is high, and the wiuter cold 
of great severity, but the absence of late spring and early au- 
tumn frosts, with an abundant fall of rain during the agricultural 
months, are distinguishing features, while the fact of the melon 
and Indian corn ripening by August and September are strong 
proofs of the almost uniform absence of summer frosts, and the 
intensity of winter cold is of comparatively small moment. A 
comparison between the climate of Toronto and Red River shows 
that the temperature of the latter ranges three degrees higher 
in summer and two degrees lower in winter than the former, 
giving a mean temperature of one degree higher in favour of 
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Red River. The low elevation of the Red River prairies, of only 
730 feet abovethe sea, and the Saskatchewan of from 1200 to 1600 
feet, accounts to some extent for their high spring and summer 
temperature, and also perhaps for the fact that there is a far 
greater rainfall along the Fertile Belt than even in Upper Ca- 
nada, which is one cause of its vast superiority in point of fertility 
to the great American desert to the south. The soft westerly 
breezes passing through a great depression in the Rocky Moun- 
tains which occurs in this latitude bring heat and moisture from 
the Pacific, while up the valley of the Mississippi to that of Red 
River, stream warm and humid currents from the gulf of Mexico. 
These genial winds about this point from time to time encounter 
the north-easterly blasts which come keen and cold from arctic 
regions, and chilled by the contact the excess of moisture is dis- 
charged in refreshing showers over the favoured zone. Colonel 
Lefroy noticed that the thermometer rose rapidly at Fort Simp- 
son whenever the wind changed to the south-west from an 
easterly direction, the warmer air of the Pacific being carried 
across the Rocky Mountains without much loss of temperature, 
and this explains in great measure the rapid improvement of 
the climate to the west of Lake Superior. The plague of locusts 
which is instanced as one of the great drawbacks to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil in Red River, has only occurred in 1818, 1819, 
and 1857. Minnesota suffered in the same way, and in New Eng- 
land their ravages have at times been so great that days of fasting 
and prayer were appointed on account of the calamity. 

Floods have occurred twice since the foundation of the settle- 
ment fifty-five years ago, and caused great loss, houses and 
barns, and cattle being swept away, and the country changed to 
one great lake for many miles on either side the river. But the 
rarity of their occurrence places the Red River settlement in no 
worse condition than many districts of France, and even some 
plese in our own country. The Saskatchewan district, too, the 
argest and richest portion of the Fertile Belt, appears to be as 


free from floods as it is from the plague of locusts. 
We cannot sum up Mr. Hind’s conclusions better than in his 
own words :— 


“North of the great American desert there is a broad slip of fertile 
country, rich in water, wood, and pasturage, drained by the North 
Saskatchewan, and a continuation of the fertile prairies of the 
Red River and Assiniboine. Itis a physical reality of the highest im- 
portance to the interests of British North America that this conti- 
nuous belt can be settled and cultivated from a few miles west of the 
Lake of the Woods to the passes of the Rocky Mountains ; and any 
line of communication, whether by waggon-road or railroad, passing 
through it, will eventually enjoy the great advantage of being fed by 
an agricultural population from one extremity tothe other. ‘No other 
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part of the American continent possesses an approach even to this 
singularly favourable disposition of soil and climate ; which last feature, 
notwithstanding its rigour during the winter season, confers on account 
of its humidity inestimable value on British America south of the 
fifty-fourth parallel. Theoccupation and government of the basinof Lake 
Winnepeg has already become a serious question, and even before the 
rising generation succeed to the responsibilities of those who now rule 
the destinies of this great empire, they may have occasion to lament a 
lost opportunity of inestimable worth, or rejoice in the extension of 
British dominion over loyal populations extending in an unbroken 
series from the eastern to the western hemisphere.” 

Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, who traversed the Fertile Belt 
throughout its whole length, spending the greater part of two 
summers and a winter there, and who visited the great forest 
to the north of it, the vast prairies to the south, and pene- 
trated through the Rocky Mountains, speak with unqualified 
admiration of the beauty and fertility of this Belt of park-like 
country :— 

“ Rich prairies with from three to five feet of alluvial soil are ready 
for the plough, or offer the luxuriant grasses which in the old time 
fattened countless bands of buffalo to domesticated herds. Woods, 
lakes, and streams diversify the scene, and offer timber, fish, and 
myriads of wild fowl ; yet this glorious country, estimated at 65,000 
square miles, and forty millions of acres of the richest soil, capable of 
supporting twenty millions of people, is from its isolated position, and 
the difficulties put in the way of settlement by the governing power, 
hitherto left utterly neglected and useless, except for the support of a 
few Indians and the employés of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” 

They point out, moreover, that this fine agricultural country 
lies close to the gold-fields of British Columbia, to which it is the 
very supplement required, for British Columbia has little land 
fit for cultivation. They demonstrated by their journey across 
the Rocky Mountains which separate the Fertile Belt from the 
gold-fields (in the part where Dr. Hector failed to get through) 
that communication could be easily established in a direct line by 
the Leather or Yellow Head Pass, which forms a natural road- 
way through the chain, aud the utmost height of which is 3,760 
feet, thus verifying Captain Palliser’s prediction that a good route 
would thereabouts be found. 

With respect to the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the country, they have no hesitation in declaring that their 
interests are opposed to its development, and it is their policy 
to discourage immigration, and keep the country as one vast 
preserve for the fur-growing animals. Lord Milton and his com- 
panion agree also with Mr. Corbett and Mr. Isbister that the 
authorities of Rupert’s Land prevent free-trade as much as pos- 
sible ; and since the failure of their attempt to enforce the mono- 
poly by arrest and imprisonment, they have put every obstacle 
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in the way of the free-trader by tabooing such offenders, refusing 
to furnish them with anything out of their stores. They remark 
upon the ill-feeling this obstructive policy has caused among the 
independent population, who naturally enough have little faith 
in the justice of laws framed, as they believe, for the protection 
of the Company rather than the public good. While giving all 
credit to the great Fur Company for the justice and kindness 
of their dealing with the Indians, and the exercise of their abso- 
lute power righteously and wisely until an opposing element in 
the free settlers of Red River arose, they express a hope 
that the power may now pass from the hands of a community so 
wedded to one sole object—the promotion of the fur trade. They 
urge the formation of a road across the continent; and assert 
that with the exception of ‘one or two rocky and precipitous 
blutfs, there are no engineering difficulties of any importance in 
the way of making a highway from the Red River settlement to 
the centre of British Columbia. 

Having gone through the evidence furnished by the books 
before us, we are enabled to come to a tolerably definite con- 
clusion upon the value of the country, its present condition 
under the sway of the Company, and the practicability of its 
being developed into a prosperous colony, which would form an 
important member of the projected British American Confe- 
deration. In spite of the disparaging estimate of Mr. Edward 
Ellice and Sir George Simpson, and the unfavourable impres- 
sion of the territory which has been so industriously propagated 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, we are compelled to believe on 
overwhelming testimony that the Fur Company possess, or claim 
to possess, a grand estate larger than most kingdoms, and a 
great portion of it of unequalled natural resources, which they 
persistently decline to colonize or improve, or put to any use, but 
keep strictly as an uninhabited wild for the sole purpose of 
the fur-trade. The cream of this territory, larger than England 
and Wales together, is described as a beautiful and fertile land 
by almost every traveller who has visited it, and even Sir George 
Simpson was led away in an unguarded moment by its rich 
beauty to extol its productive plains, its woods and copses, its 
sylvan lakes and its well-watered meadows. Nature marching 
from east to west showered her bounties on the land of the 
United States until she reached the Mississippi, but there she 
turned aside and went northward to favour British territory. 
The fertility of the Western States is proverbial, and of these, Min- 
nesota, the most northerly and one of the youngest, has advanced 
with the most rapid strides. The country is a beautiful combi- 
nation of prairies and woods, of rolling hills and smiling valleys, 
of meadows, lakes, and streams. The newly-arrived immigrant 
selects some pleasant spot, where the prairie and woodland meet, 
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and builds his log-hut and fences his fields with the timber at 
his hand; and ploughs up, without obstruction from stumps of 
trees or rocks or even stones, what he desires of the rich soft 
mould of the level plain. The heavy crops of natural grasses 
which cover the rest for miles and miles, supply inexhaustible 
pasture for his flocks and herds, and abundance of hay for winter 
use. His farm is ready made to hand, for there is no clearing 
of the forest as in the true backwoods; and he knows that he 
does not labour in vain, for the seed he sows will repay him a 
hundredfold. Such is the farmer’s paradise in the North- 
western States of America; and so attractive is it, that thou- 
sands and thousands of emigrants crowd there yearly, and cities 
instantly rise up in wilds where the buffalo and the cabris had their 
home but a few years before. So*rapid has been the growth 
and so great the prosperity of the young State of Minnesota, 
the “not very hospitable country” of Mr. Ellice, that although 
it was not organized into a “ Territory” until 1849, with four or 
five thousand inhabitants, it was admitted as a State in 1859, 
with a population of more than 200,000, and during the war 
sent 15,000 soldiers into the field, paying besides a heavy war- 
tax, which in 1864 amounted to upwards of 38,000,000 dollars, 
or 8,000,000/. The value of Jand has risen from 5s. an acre 
to an average of 11. 5s. 3d. 

This has taken place on the very border of the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, in that part of Minnesota drained by the Red River 
amongst the rest, the southern portion of the basin of Lake 
Winnepeg. Canada cannot compete with the North-western 
States. The forests she offers have not the charm for the farmer 
which the parks and prairies of Illinois, Wisconsin, or Minnesota 
possess. It is true enough that the soil is good, but it takes a 
lifetime to make a well-cleared farm in the Canadian woods. 
The prairies of the West are ready for the plough, or the 
reception of innumerable cattle. And it is probable that the 
preference shown by emigrants for the latter is not due so much 
to a desire to live under republican institutions, as to obtain the 
superior material advantages which they possess. 

This wealth of agricultural land of unequalled quality, so fit 
for the rapid and easy creation of farms, is not boundless. The 
new States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Kansas have reached the 
western limits of this beautiful region. The ‘ae of the Red 
River marks roughly the eastern boundary of the barren plain 
of the central portion of North America, the great American 
desert—where there is a scarcity of wood and water. This 
stretches away for 800 or 1000 miles to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains on the West. To the North, however, the good land 
of the Western States is prolonged beyond the forty-ninth 
parallel, where it enters British territory as the Fertile Zoue. 
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In the United States, from the borders of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas to California, the country is dry, barren, unfruitful, and 
unfit for the habitation of man. North of the boundary line, 
from Canada to British Columbia, we have a continuation of 
the fine country which is the glory of Minnesota. The basin of 
Lake Winnepeg, 400,000 square miles in extent, is not indeed 
entirely of this character. It is encroached on to some extent 
by the’ great forests of the North, by the so-called couteau 
ground, and by the great prairies of the South. The’forest land 
is here very fertile, and will eventuaily be cleared and cultivated. 
The couteau ground is a limited region of sharp ridges and 
elevated plateaux—a spur of the great desert projecting into 
British America, and suitable only for grazing grounds. The 
great prairie country will ultimately be available ; for although 
bare of timber now, except along the banks of streams, woods 
will spring up when devastating fires cease to rage there. 

This has proved to be the case in Missouri, where grassy 
plains become dotted with copses, without planting by the hand 
of man, whenever the Indians, who are the originators of the 
prairie-fires, are driven away by the approaching civilization. 
But leaving out of the question those parts of Southern which 
are less immediately adapted for settlement, it appears that 
there are from 60,000 to 100,000 square miles, or from forty to 
sixty millions of acres, lying directly between the two colonies 
of Canada and British Columbia, which possess every possible 
qualification for agricultural purposes. 

There are the same alluvial plains, with stretches of woodland, 
which have attracted such vast numbers of emigrants to the 
Western States, and speedily placed them in a condition of 
prosperity which they had never known in the Old World. 
The country offers not only every advantage to the tiller of the 
soil, but every charm of soft and lovely scenery to the lover of 
nature. The landscape gardening is often finished to perfection. 
Beautiful natural little parks and pleasure grounds continually 
appear, waiting for man to step in and enjoy and utilize 
what is prepared for him ;—a tiny prairie, perhaps of a few 
hundred acres, dotted with wonderfully circular patches of birch 
and aspens, with here and there a dark fir towering up amongst 
the lighter greens, and thickets of dogwood and hazel; in the 
little plain a winding lake fed by a clear bubbling stream, and 
alive with fish ; resting on its surface are the wild swan and 
the goose, the mallard, the famed canvas-back, and the dainty 
blue-winged teal, while the crane and the stilt-plover stalk 
along its shores. As you walk through the flowery meadow 
broods of prairie-birds flutter up from beneath your feet; and 
in the copses, round whose edges the white and purple vetches, 
[Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIII.]}—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXII. No. I. I 
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tiger-lilies, and roses bloom in profusion, the rabbits steal silently 
away as you enter, and the ruffed grouse darts out with a loud 
whirr through the trees. Park and garden, shrubbery and 
lawn, ornamental water, wood and meadow, fish and game 
preserves, are all complete. The house and its tenant, with his 
plough and his flocks and herds, are alone wanting. 

The fertility of the soil is shown undeniably by the luxuriant 
grasses which in times past fattened millions of buffalo, and on 
which the cattle and sheep and horses of the different trading 
posts thrive so admirably now ; while the success of the farmers 
of the Red River settlement'and elsewhere, and the enormous 
yield of the grain and root crops, proves that’ the staples of vege- 
table food of temperate climates ‘flourish as well as the indige- 
nous plants. The climate is in mary respécts superior to that 
of the finest parts of -Upper Canada. ° i 

The country is not only wll adapted for agricultural purposes, 
but it abounds in mineral wealth also. Coal crops out at in- 
tervals in seams of ten or twelve fect thick from the Mackenzie 
in the Far North to the Saskatchewan in the South ; these out- 
crops along the same line being apparently portions of one great 
field which dips gradually towards the East, and extends through 
six or eight degrees of latitude. 

Ironstone has been discovered in great quantities in the 
Saskatchewan and Athabasca, and miners have already obtained 
a considerable amount of gold on the Saskatchewan. Sulphur 
abounds on the Peace and Smoky rivers. Salt is plentiful near 
Great Slave Lake; plumbago and mineral pitch on Lake Atha- 
basca ; copper, native and in the form of malachite, on the Copper- 
mine River ; limestone and granite form the bases of the moun- 
tain ranges. There is little doubt that the Rocky Mountains 
will prove as rich in minerals in this latitude as they have done 
in California, and that the continuation of the granite range of 
Lake Superior which runs through Rupert’s Land north of the 
Fertile Belt possesses the same valuable copper and iron ores 
which have been found to exist to such an extent in the Cana- 
dian portion of the chain. This was anticipated by Sir John 
Richardson, who states that it would well repay the Company 
to investigate the mineral resources of their territory, for they 
would surely find stores of wealth which alone would far surpass 
all the profits of the fur trade. 

The country is easily accessible from Minnesota. About this 
there is no difference of opinion. Communication with Canada 
could also be established without much difficulty from the 
shores of Lake Superior along the Pigeon River or the Kaministi- 
quoia, to Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods, the route 
formerly used by the North-West Company, where is magni- 
ficent land, and about 400 miles of water fit for steam naviga- 
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tion. Vessels of considerable tonnage-can now pass direct from 
the Atlantic to Lake Superior, by means of the canals which 
connect the chain of great lakes; so that a ship may sail from 
Liverpool to within 400 miles of the Red River settlement. 
Whether more direct communidation with Canada, overland, 
along the north shores of Lakes Huron and Superior can be 
at once established, is rendered uncertain from the fact that 
that region has not been properly explored. The little that is 
known of it confirms -the belief that the ground in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lakes is rich in minerals, while-further back 
there is much good land covered with valuable timber. That 
direct communication ‘vill ultimately result from the develop- 
ment of the Huron and Stperior mines, and the advance of the 
Western settlements of Upper Canada from the Ottawa, seems 
undoubted. . 

The great Colonization road has already reached Lake Nipes- 
sing, and other roads are in course of formation, which will 
complete the land communication between the Ottawa and the 
settlements on the Sault Ste. Marie—the falls between Lake 
Huron and Lake Superior. ‘But whether the country be 
entered through Canada, or for a short time at first only through 
the United States, we cannot resist the conclusion that such a 
valuable territory ought not to be permitted to run waste any 
longer. Fifty years ago, when the company seemed inclined to 
favour settlement, Lord Selkirk visited his infant colony of Red 
River, and although he knew little or nothing of the capabilities of 
the Western portion of the Fertile Belt, he declared as he looked 
upon the wide-spreading alluvial plains of Red River, that it was 
a very moderate calculation to say that if those regions were occu- 
pied by an industrious ae eps they might afford ample means 
of subsistence to more than thirty millions of British subjects, 

But the question of the colonization of this territory has a 
wider range than the simple development of its agricultural and 
mining resources, We must agree with Mr. Hind that it is a 
physical reality of the highest importance to the interests of 
British North America that this continuous belt of country can 
he settled and cultivated from the Kaministiquoia to the 
Rocky Mountains, and that it thus offers the only route across 
this portion of the continent where supplies of food could be 
obtained throughout. The advantages which a road or railway 
passing through it would have over one traversing the desert to 
the South, would be enormous. The timber and coal alone 
are sufficient to establish its superiority. 

From what we have seen already, the opening of communica- 
tion between the Western settlements of Canada and Red 
River is merely a work of time, and already commenced. West 
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of Red River lie the rolling prairies and mixed country of the 
Assiniboine and Saskatchewan, which offer no impediment, and 
a good cart trail already exists across them for more than 900 
miles. The great barrier of the Rocky Mountains is cleft 
asunder in this very latitude, so that the road along the Fertile 
Zone runs in a direct line up to the lowest and easiest pass of 
only 3760 feet above the sea—a natural gateway leading to 
the Pacific. Immediately through this lies British Columbia, 
which abounds in minerals, and possesses unequalled timber 
and fisheries, but is almost entirely destitute of land fit for agri- 
culture, so that the colony is compelled to draw all its supplies of 
food from Oregon and California. The road across the conti- 
nent, therefore, by this route would connect the mining country 
of British Columbia with the agricultural country of the Fertile 
Belt, whence could be drawn al] the necessaries of life now 
obtained from American sources. 

In Vancouver Island, close by, are large beds of coal, which 
have been already successfully worked for several years, and the 
harbour of Esquimault is one of the finest in the world. 

At Halifax, in Nova Scotia, there is also a fine harbour, 
and abundance of coal. If a railway were made along the 
Fertile Belt from Halifax to some point in British Columbia 
near to Esquimault in Vancouver Island, the route would pass 
through fertile land, entirely within British territory, and from 
a good harbour and ample supply of coal on the Atlantic to a 
still finer harbour and larger coal supply on the Pacific. We 
should thus have the most direct communication possible with 
India, China, and Japan in our own hands, The journey could 
clearly be made more quickly by this route. Allowing ten days 
for the voyage from Southampton or Liverpool to Halifax, and 
six days for the 3000 miles across the continent by railway, 
since Esquimault is but 6053 miles from Hong Kong, or about 
twenty-one days’ steaming, the whole distance from England 
to China would be accomplished in thirty-eight days at a very 
liberal computation, being from thirteen to eighteen days less 
than the present overland route vid Suez. 

It may be premature to speak of railway communication across 
the continent until the country through which the line would pass 
is more extensively settled. But the project of a road to the Pacific 
is by no means a novel one, nor is it so visionary as it may at first 
sight appear. Two hundred years ago, Cavalier de la Sale, a 
French Canadian, conceived the idea of reaching the Western 
Ocean by way of the great lakes. A similar attempt of this 
kind, under the direction of the Marquis de Beauharnais, then 
governor of “ New France,” led to the discovery of the Rocky 
Mountains. Since then the scheme has been frequently mooted, 
and has even attracted the languid notice of the English 
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Government, who, however, have of course carefully avoided 
any action in the matter. The feat has been accomplished at 
last, not by Englishmen or Canadians, but by Americans. A 
road has been carried, not through a beautiful country like the 
Fertile Belt, but through the barren wilderness of the American 
desert, inhabited by fierce and hostile Indians. The Rocky 
Mountains are crossed by a steep and high pass, unlike the easy 
gradients and low elevation of the Leather Pass in British terri- 
tory. But in spite of this a road has been made and already in 
use for several years, so that by it California is in daily commu- 
nication with the Eastern States. Moreover a telegraph line 
has been established, which paid the cost of its construction in a 
single year. Surely with this example before us we cannot 
doubt the possibility of a route through the far more inviting 
British territory. 

Yet the Americans have done still more. They have 
actualiy commenced and completed many hundred miles 
of two branches of a railway which is to run from St. Paul 
in Minnesota and St. Louis in Missouri to California. They 
know that the railway will attract rapid colonization in its 
track, as railways have done before throughout the West. 
With a view to promote more direct communication with China, 
the American Congress passed a Bill in 1865 granting a sub- 
sidy for the establishment of a line of steamers between San 
Francisco and Hong Kong, which is now actually in operation. 
As San Francisco possesses no coal except what is shipped from 
Pennsylvania or Vancouver Island, the British line of com- 
munication would have an immense advantage over its rival. 

The project of uniting the British North American colonies 
in one Confederation has made such progress by the union of 
the two Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, that its 
full accomplishment can hardly be thought doubtful. This 
gives additional importance and interest to the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, Are British Columbia and Vancouver Island to be 
left out in the cold by their elder brethren in the East? Let 
the Southern portion of Rupert’s Land be settled and formed 
into a colony, communication opened with the other colonies on 
either hand, and we shall have a chain of British provinces in 
North America, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
united in one grand Confederation, holding in our name the true 
highway to the East. The matter is becoming urgent. The 
Americans are pushing up to the boundary line rapidly. Nay, 
Yankee traders have actually entered the hitherto sacred pre- 
serve of the Company, and buy furs before their eyes in Red 
River. American miners have squatted on the banks of the 
Saskatchewan. As the neighbouring State of Minnesota fills up, 
American emigrants will throng more and more over the 
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boundary line into the Fertile Belt. They cannot spread west- 
ward within the limits of the United States, for the great 
American desert forbids it. In most significant relation to 
this view of the question are the facts that the settlers of Red 
River, discontented with the partial government of the Com- 
pany, are half-inclined to look favourably upon any prospect of 
annexation to the United States; that an attempt has been 
made in the Legislature of Vancouver to vote such annexation 
of that island ; and that in the last Session of the American Con- 
gress a bill.was introduced by General Banks, which proposed 
to’ obtain the cession of Rupert's Land from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, to organize it into two “ territories,” with the ultimate 
yiew of their being admitted as States ‘into’the Union. Although 
the introduction of this bill was probably 2 mere party move to 
gratify the anti-English section of the American people, it shows 
that they are alive to the discontént4vhich prevails at Red River, 
to the value of the territory, and thé néglect which it has hitherto 
‘met with from the English-Government. Is it altogether un- 
likely, as the settlers of Red River suggest in their petition, that 
the American flood may prove irresistible if we do not antici- 
pate it by immediate occupation? The Hudson’s Bay Company 
stands in the way ofsucha step. They have, it is true, made 
professions of an intention to open out the country, but have 
done little to forward any such design. In 1863 they published 
a prospectus of reconstruction, and issued and sold shares to the 
amount of 2,000,000/., on the distinct and absolute pledge that 
“the southern district will be opened to European colo- 
nization under a liberal and systematic scheme of land 
settlement.” The money was raised on this express under- 
standing three years ago; but up to the present time the 
only step they have taken has been to send out Dr. Rae 
to survey a route for a telegraph line across the conti- 
nent, which would be connected with the Russian telegraph to 
British Columbia, and thus complete the chain round the world. 
Dr. Rae, we believe, reported that no difficulty whatever existed 
along the Fertile Belt and through the Leather Pass, and there the 
faint attempt to carry out their programme ended. The old di- 
rectors, leavened with the old leaven of the monopoly, came into 
power, and content themselves with struggling vainly to keep up 
the fast-failing fur trade, to the neglect of far greater sources of 
wealth in their power to develop. ‘lhey hope, doubtless, that 
they may be saved all further trouble by the purchase of the 
territory either by the Canadian or British Government. The 
time seems to have come, indeed, when, since the teeming human 
life of the United States is pressing onward into this preserve 
for animals, where settlement is prevented, commerce prohibited, 
and free government denied to an English community of 10,000 
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people, who have but one lawgiver, one executive, one mer- 
chant, one banker—the Company itself—this anomalous and 
unjust condition should cease, and the Last Great Monopoly 
share the fate of all others which have preceded it. Let the 
proprietors be compensated for the loss of their property, but that 
property must be transferred from their hands to be put to better 
uses. The Hudson’s Bay Company have, we are willing to believe, 
ruled well and justly, as far as they could do so compatibly with 
the interests of their trade. They have explored the country, 
and prepared the way for settlement. The great travellers who 
were the servants of the North-West Company or its rival, 
Mackenzie, Lewis, and Clarke, Dease and Simpson, and Dr. Rae, 
have contributed moré to our knowledge of North America than 
any others, and left undying names behind them. The corpo- 
ration has rendered good service, too, by maintaining amicable 
relations with the Indians, and*for- many years past prohibiting 
the use of spirituous liquors their traffic. They have thuscaused 
the British name to be loved and respected by the natives, exhibit-- 
ing in this point a marked and ‘most favourable contrast to the 
reckless dealings of the American Fur Companies. But their time 
has gone by. This rich country can be spared for their sole benefit 
no longer. The injustice of permitting a colony to remain in 
the condition of the Red River settlement calls for immediate 
redress ; and we hope that this urgent question will receive the 
most serious attention of Parliament during the present session, 
for its consideration may not be with safety delayed. 
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\HE controversies and disputes to which the art of harmony 
| has from time to time given rise, and the rancour, no less 


than pertinacity, with which the “ budge doctors of the stoic fur” 
—rival professors of the science—have pushed their personal and 
artistic dogmas down the throats of the outer public, constitute 
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conjointly, a feature in the history of music which, at first sight, 
cannot but strike its student with a half-pained, half-amused 
sense of incongruity. At no period were these feuds pushed to a 
greater excess ; at no epoch did the personal (as distinguished 
from the artistic) disputes of the sons of Apollo rage with louder 
violence, than during that splendid revival of the art, which, 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century, opened out to 
music a consideration at the hands of philosophy hitherto un- 
accorded. Something of the undesirable state of things then ex- 
isting may perhaps be ascribed to the peculiar and unique posi- 
tion which musical science had, until that time, held in the outer 
world. Music (in this respect unlike the other arts) was regarded 
by the world’s rulers,—from its birth in remote antiquity even 
almost to our own days,—merely as the ornamental fringe on 
the mantle of civilization. Whilst in the case of architecture, of 
painting, and of poetry, the utile was recognised as marching 
hand in hand with the dulce; whilst a solid and useful side was 
allowed to all other of the fine arts,—music was rather looked 
upon as the mere appurtenant to pleasure and minister of 
luxury, than as a definite science, capable not alone of lofty 
utterance, but of moral and mental utility also. True, from one 
particular point of view, it was from the first allotted higher 
functions ; true, in the services of ceremonial religion, middle age 
music held a prominent place; but the Church, using music 
simply as a means to her own ends (faith, or priestcraft, or super- 
stition, as it might be), whilst receiving much from, gave little 
to the art. Regarded simply as an aid to devotion, the sphere 
of music, though a high is indubitably a limited one ; and thus, 
would we view it in its own essential aspect (unabsorbed in 
the larger entity of a faith), we are driven into the open air of 
secularism. And here, beyond the shadow of ancient cathedral 
roof or classic temple, the eighteenth-century world first received 
music fully into her embrace ; receiving it, however, as nothing 
better or nobler than the cherished instrument of her pleasures, 
the dear toy of her idle hours, by whom no worthy work was 
possible of accomplishment, in whom no serious intent existed. 
This view of their art thus universally obtaining, the great 
musicians of the time subscribed, perhaps unconsciously, to the 
accepted creed ; and thus in their work—or, at least, in so much 
of it as was not directly dedicated to the service of religion—we 
seek often in vain for indications of any systematic intellectual 
purpose, any rational aim, such as the tendencies of our own age 
are now gradually superinducing in the most attractive of all 
arts. Beauty of melodic form, or harmonic texture, appear to 
have been the only objects for whose attainment the musician of 
these past days strove. Where mere beauty is the one thing 
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sought for, the canons of taste—widely differing from the un- 
erring doctrines of pure reason—can alone decide anent conflict- 
ing merits ; and where taste reigns sole arbiter it follows, almost 
of necessity, that Art’s rational will yield to its arbitrary ele- 
ment, and music be judged by a standard which is not the 
standard of reason. This, then, may account for the state of 
things greeting the student of modern musical history on the 
threshold of his studies; this may, in some measure, explain why 
Orpheus, the charmer of brutes, seems to have been at this period 
of his existence the most petulant and ill-conditioned of created 
beings, and wherefore it is that music, whose province, as poets 
sing, is to “ soothe the savage breast,” should for several genera- 
tions have possessed the remarkable property of setting its pro- 
fessed disciples hotly by the ears. 

Three special instances of this unhappy tendency of the votaries 
of St. Cecilia present themselves for the more immediate con- 
templation of the musical student in those memorable contests, 
whose echoes yet linger in the world—the controversies between 
Handel and Bononcini, Gliick and Piccini, and Wagner and the 
“purists.” To these three representative feuds (for so they must 
be deemed in right of their individual characteristics, as well as 
of the important results to which they mediately or immediately 
led) we accordingly propose to direct the reader's attention ; the 
more especially since these conflicts—occupying each a distinct 
place, and at nearly equal distances in point of time, in the his- 
tory of modern music—illustrate, as we cannot but think, the 
gradually awakening sensibility of its professors to the higher aims 
of their mission. And this, indeed, is almost conclusively proved 
by the internal evidence afforded by their details. In the first of 
these feuds, sooth to say,—that between Handel and Bononcini, 
early in the eighteenth century,—the battle would, on casual obser- 
vation, appear to have been waged on personal grounds only ; its 
result to have been a mere decision upon the merits of two rival 
musicians, and not the establishment of any new code of ethics in 
music itself: and to a great extent we admit such to have been the 
case with this, the foremost in point of date of modern musical 
discussions. Yet even in its case indications of a consciousness, 
on the part of the greater of the combatants, of the philosophical 
claims of music, and of the principles governing its zesthetic de- 
velopment, are not altogether wanting. As we advance down- 
wards some fifty or sixty years towards our own time, we shall 
clearly discover, in the memorable Gliick-Piccini controversy, a 
battle not merely for personal pre-eminence. Finally, advancing 
into the light of ‘the to-day, we will find in the contest between 
Herr Richard Wagner and the adherents of the old school (the 
old school, be it observed, as modified and extended by Gliick, 
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the early apostle of the new), a struggle more for the establish- 
ment of those principles of art which the progress of two centuries 
has eliminated from music than for any personal distinction or 
artistic pre-eminence. And this resolution of these three con- 
crete elements in the history of music (at first sight distinct and 
separate) into one definite progress towards the attainment of 
the principles on which high art is founded, is entirely at har- 
mony with the teachings of that science which governs the de- 
velopment of all arts, Asthetics. It is, as we all know, one of 
the first principles of zsthetic science, that the history of every 
art, rightly viewed, presents—not a series of isolated examples 
(unconnected by any one governing principle), the mere work- 
ings of great individual minds, inspired by personal temperament 
and sympathies alone, and tending only to the establishment of 
idiosyncratic theories—but a continuous link of progressive 
principle, bit by bit ascertained and reasoned out and demon- 
strated by individual workers ; this, in its entirety, resolving the 
art itself at length into a definite and conditioned science. 
Viewed in this aspect the entire history of music, from its first 
rude birth of musical utterance in the infancy of the world down 
to its present state of comparative artistic and esthetic complete- 
ness, points irresistibly in the one direction, of developmental pro- 
gress. The language of music, limited in the beginning (as was, in- 
deed, inevitable) to the imitation of those natural sounds which 
first awakened its very functions, gradually broadened until it com- 
prehended within its scope the mysterious instincts, the Titanic 
struggles, contained deep in man’s inmost soul. Merely imitative, 
music thus reigned unquestioned, until time and gradual reflec- 
tion had brought home to the minds of musicians the existence 
of something higher and broader—a chain of developmental pro- 
gression, culminating in the “new school” of Wagner and 
Schumann. As the darkness is most intense just before the 
dawn, so the present age of highly developed musical thought 
was immediately preceded by an epoch which, in its relations to 
art, was perhaps the most grossly materialistic which the world’s 
history presents to us. This state of things we find widely 
evidenced in the history of all art: the young poet, painter, 
composer, alike imitate and reproduce the apparent before they 
appeal to the impalpable and ideal. The imitative faculty is 
strongest in the youth of the art as in that of the artist. 

Perhaps before commencing our resumé of musical sectarian- 
ism it may be as well to regard for a moment the position which 
music itself, until quite recently, held in the eyes of philosophy. 
In looking to the utterances of those few thinkers who in Eng- 
land have touched upon the ars divina as ascience, we shall find 
evidence enough of the low standard by which it was judged by 
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those who led its metaphysical investigation. It would be ob- 
viously impossible within the limits of the present article to set 
forth one tithe of what has been said upon music in its philo- 
sophical aspect (as distinguished from its mathematical side, 
which, under the style of “ Acoustics,” has received far greater 
attention from scientific men) or to recapitulate one-half of the 
fallacious conclusions to which, arguing in its instance upon in- 
sufficient premises, metaphysicians have arrived. This is, how- 
ever, the less to be regretted, inasmuch as one example will be 
found to pretty fairly represent the teachings of eighteenth 
century philosophy upon the subject. Selecting a work which, 
emanating from one of the lights of the great Edinburgh con- 
stellation of philosophers, exercised considerable influence over 
- the minds of at least the younger students of philosophy,—open- 
ing, then, the “Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind” of Dr. Thomas Brown, we find the twenty-first of the 
series devoted to a consideration of this special subject. Dr. 
Brown starts with the following introduction, which is valuable 
if only as indicating the general estimate in which music was 
in his time held by a large proportion of the intellect of Europe. 
“ After the remarks on the advantage received from language,” 
he commences, referring to a previous lecture, “it would be im- 
proper to omit wholly the mention of the pleaswre which we 
receive from it (the sense of hearing) as a source of musical 
delight.” This, it will be at once conceded, is a view of the sub- 
ject entirely in harmony with Dr. Johnson's well-known dictum, 
which dismissed ‘music as “the least objectionable of sensuous 
enjoyments.” What follows still further confirms this view as 
that held by the Edinburgh professor of philosophy :— 


“ When very strictly considered,” says Dr. Brown, “even the pure 
and almost spiritual delight of music may perhaps be counted as only 
a pleasure of sense; . . . . although relatively to minds more purely 
intellectual, music is to be considered as a mere relaxation, yet it 
assumes.a far higher character in its relation to the general pleasures 
of common minds, and may be said at least to be the intellectual 
luxury of those who are incapable of any other luxury that deserves 
so honourable a name.” . 


This ineffable condescension of Dr. Brown in favour of music 
as “the luxury of common minds” would be laughable enough did 
it not represent, in a few words, the sum of all that the philo- 
sophy of fifty or sixty years since indoctrinated concerning it. 
The views of Dr. Brown are the views of nearly every contem- 
porary philosopher. This being so—and these views obtaining 
throughout the entire eighteenth century—we may the less 
wonder when we find so much that is personal and empirical, 
so little that is inductive and conditioned, in the first of the 
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three great controversies that have revolutionized music. Whilst 
the philosopher took so low a view of the science, it was hardly 
likely that the mere musician should have any very pronounced 
and definite conception of the higher domain of the art which 
he exercised. Thus we may be the less surprised in observing 
how faint are the traces of any definite principle, any rationally 
developed theory, as involved in that furious contest which raged 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, and whose main 
features we are now to view—the musical feud between Giovanni 
Battista Bononcini and George Frederick Handel. 


In the year 1710, Handel—at that time retained in an official 
position at the court of the Elector of Hanover, afterwards 
George I.—procured, through the intercession of the well-known 
Baron Kilmansegge, permission to pay an artistic visit to this 
country. He arrived in the winter of the year named, and 
immediately commenced to prosecute his inquiries into the 
state of music in England, and more particularly into the con- 
dition of the lyric drama. The position of operatic affairs at this 
time may be briefly indicated. Aaron Hill, the popular adapter 
of Voltaire to the English stage, was at that period director of 
the King’s Theatre (now Her Majesty's) in the Haymarket, on 
whose stage nearly all that had thitherto been presented to 
English audiences in the way of opera had been produced. To 
this gentleman Handel bore letters of introduction, and it was 
through the means of information afforded by the manager of the 
opera house that “I] Tedesco” obtained most of his knowledge 
of English theatrical politics. Atthe time of Handel’s arrival in 
this country, Bononcini (whose opera Almahjde was the 
first complete Italian lyric work produced in England), 
who was afterwards to develope into Handel’s most formidable 
antagonist, was the composer highest in favor with the opera- 
going world, which at this time and for several succeeding lus- 
trums was composed almost exclusively of the aristocratic classes. 
Amongst the great bulk of the community there then existed a 
complete ignorance of any music more complicated in texture 
than the national songs of Purcell, and the English ballads of 
Hall, Weldon, Clayton, Eccles, and Locke.* But ignorance was 
the least, because the most easily combated, of the obstacles 
which beset the early progress of the lyric drama amongst us. 





* There can be small doubt but that the first great impulse given to popular 
musical education in this country since the time of the Stuarts was occasioned 
by the performances of Handel’s oratorios during the period between 1730 and 
1750. la this short space of thirty years an immense improvement was ap- 
parent (as Burney and Hawkins bear testimony) in the musical taste of the 
masses. 
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Addison, whose envious intolerance of contemporary talent was 
unfortunately as great as his literary ability, had a year or two 
previously to Handel’s advent travelled on the continent, be- 
stowing as he went considerable attention upon the characteristics 
of the musical and dramatic entertainments which were in vogue 
in the various countries through which he passed. Addison’s 
knowledge of music was of the slightest ; but, with that pre- 
sumption which unhappily so often coexists with high literary 
talent, he assumed to himself the guardianship of our national 
taste, and on his return to England took our muse under the 
shadow of his wing. Seeing how trifling was the amount of 
Addison’s technical attainments (this being evidenced, if evidence 
were necessary, by the facility with which he was imposed upon 
by the ignorant Clayton), it is perhaps small matter for surprise 
that his verdict was a Sweeping and comprehensive one against 
the music of France, Germany, and Italy alike. But although 
the professed musician might be content to simply shrug his 
shoulders on being informed that the omnipotent Atticus, the 
arbiter elegantiarum and patron of the arts, had pronounced 
against the continental musicians and in favour of his own 
countryman, Clayton, yet the amount of damage which the vir- 
tual conductor of “The Spectator” could and did inflict upon 
music, in leading the readers of that then all-powerful journal 
to utterly erroneous conclusions upon musical subjects was, in- 
deed, almost incalculable. Addison, acting upon his expressed 
preference, on his return from his continental tour wrote an opera 
entitled Rosamond, which he entrusted to the musical abilities 
of the impostor Clayton. This opera was, from the first, an 
utter failure ; not even the great name of Addison and the power 
which “The Spectator” wielded at the time of its production, 
could recommend to the favour of the educated public a work 
of which the candid and generally complaisant Dr. Burney was 
compelled to say—“ that Addison never manifested a greater want 
of taste and intelligence in music than when he employed Clay- 
ton to set his opera of Rosamond : indeed, it seems as if nothing 
but the grossest ignorance or defect of ear could be imposed upon 
by the pretensions of so shallow and contemptible a composer.”* 
But this failure, deserved as it was, enraged the sensitive and 
falsely proud Addison almost to madness. That he should be told 
that his choice of a composer was an utter mistake, and that his 
opera was unfit for representation, was an affront that the demi-god 
of Taste was not likely to forget. We shall now see how this ani- 
mosity of Addison worked in the case of Handel on his first arrival 
in this country. Aaron Hill, it has been said, received the great 





* “General History of Music,” vol. v. p. 203. 
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Teuton with considerable warmth, and a few months after his 
arrival commissioned him to compose an opera, the libretto of 
which, by the famous Italian poet Rossi, was taken from the 
“ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso. This work was produced, 
under the title of Rinaldo, on the 24th February, 1711. Its 
success was immediate and decided, adding yet another sting to 
the wounded self-love of Addison. In a long series of numbers 
of “The Spectator’—commencing with No. 5, published a week 
after the successful production of Rinaldo—Addison, with his 
coadjutor, Sir Richard Steele, exhausted every expedient that 
envy and talent could combine to furnish, in order to cast ridicule 
upon Italian opera, and, if possible, drive it out of the country. 
It is hardly possible to believe that Addison, as a man of refine- 
ment and cultivated taste, could have been sincere in his detes- 
tation of Handel’s masterpieces. Rather must we ascribe to 
him personal reasons, which the failure of his own schemes of lyric 
reform may easily have suggested. The man who could say 
(see “Spectator,” No. 18,) that the established rule in opera 
was “ that nothing was capable of being well set to music that was 
not nonsense,” must have been suffering from an attack of spleen 
at the time he perpetrated so false and indefensible a statement. 
Steele’s motives, too, apart from his strict associations with Addi- 
son, are not far to seek, if we may rely upon the generally ac- 
curate Dr. Burney, who informs us that his concert-rooms in 
York Place were constantly let for musical performances to 
Clayton, Hayne, and other professed rivals of Handel. Be this, 
however, as it may, it certainly was in great measure owing to 
the powerful animosity which the success of his Rinaldo provoked, 
that Handel was obliged for a time to forego his scheme of 
nationalizing opera in this country. After various vicissitudes, 
and after producing several operas of a structural propriety as well 
as melodic excellence to which our national theatres had thitherto 
been strangers, Handel retired, in the year 1714, to Burlington 
House, in whose privacy he doubtless prepared himself for the 
fiercer contest so soon to ensue. 

In the year 1720 a large number of noblemen and gentlemen, 
—headed by the king himself,— combined for the avowed purpose 
of procuring continuous performances of opera on a more complete 
scale than had thitherto been attainable. A subscription list was 
opened ; upwards of 50,000/. was quickly obtained —and the 
Royal Academy started into existence. The projectors and 
active movers in this scheme were, however, not content with 
merely collecting a large sum of money and founding there- 
with an institution: they determined to commence the his- 
tory of their establishment with some amount of popular 
éclat and artistic significance. For this purpose they, in the 
first place, named a triumvirate, or governing body, com- 
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posed of Lord Burlington’s protégé, Handel, Bononcini, the then 
most popular Italian composer, and one Attilio Ariosti, a maestro 
of inferior talent, the composer of an opera (Dafne) which had 
obtained some amount of success. The first notes of preparation 
were sounded by Handel, who, towards the end of the first season, 
produced his Radamisto ; an opera which, on the whole, was 
perhaps the best of the long series contributed by him to the 
Anglo-Italian stage. The war, however, did not burst out with 
its utmost fury until the following year (1721), when the famous 
Muzio Sceevola was produced. This opera was the combined 
effort of all three of the musical rivals who composed the trium- 
virate of the Royal Academy, the first act being the work of 
Ariosti, the second of Bononcini, and the third of Handel. Of 
the absolute merits of each separate act of Muzio Scevola it 
is impossible now to speak with any degree of certainty, owing, 
indeed, to the curious fact that no complete score or even harp- 
sichord arrangement of this opera was ever published. This fact 
is most inexplicable. At atime when the merits of the three 
rivals were being contested by the nobility, the literary alumni, 
and professional musicians themselves, with a degree of vigour 
and enthusiasm such as was scarcely surpassed in the yet more 
rancorous and obstinate controversy between Gliick and Piccini, 
it seems almost incredible that no publisher should have been 
found gifted with sufficient enterprise to produce a full score of 
the work which was then exciting so great an amount of attention- 
However, so it was; and, excepting only one wretchedly en- 
graved and flagrantly incorrect “collection of favourite airs” 
published by Mears, and reproduced in a somewhat improved 
form by Walsh (Handel’s oratorio publisher), the music of 
Muzio Scceevola appears lost to posterity. This “collection of 
airs” embraces one of Ariosti’s, three of Handel’s, and four of 
Bononcini’s compositions. As to Ariosti’s share (including the 
first act and the published overture in B flat major), there 
appears to have been but one opinion,—that it was unworthy of 
the importance of the occasion and of the company with which 
it was associated. But with regard to Handel and Bononcini 
the case was different. From the first night of its perform- 
ance the suffrages of the town were divided between the 
Italian and the German; and the controversy thus provoked 
was carried on with a vehemence such as had never before 
and has never since characterized a contest of this nature in 
England. The aspect of society at this juncture is indeed both 
curious and entertaining. Nearly the whole of the aristocracy, 
as well as all the professed wits and critics, the literati, the “men 
of taste,” and the ladies of fashion were engaged in carrying on 
with all the talent and energy at their command this musical 
battle-royal. On Bononcini’s side were arrayed a large number 
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of the nobility and their immediate followers : on Handel’s were 
gathered an almost equally numerous assemblage of writers, dis- 
cussionists, men of fashion and coffee-house oracles. Their graces 
of Newcastle, Queensbury and Richmond; the Duchess of Marl- 
borough (imperious Sarah’s successor), and the sensation-loving 
Countess of Walsingham; my Lord Bathurst, Child the banker, 
Dr. Greene, the Anthem writer, and many other persons of quality 
and importance, including the créme de la créme of the great 
Whig party, arrayed themselves under the banner of the tender 
and voluptuous Italian composer. His sturdier rival also suc- 
ceeded in attracting a goodly number of recruits; his constant 
patrons, the Duke of Chandos and my Lord Burlington ; 
Vanbrugh, the architect-dramatist, author of “ The Relapse ;” the 
celebrated physician Dr. Arbuthnot, who, at first a Bononcinist, 
-Was converted by attending Handel’s pupil and enthusiastic 
admirer, John Christopher Smith, in the illness of the latter; 
Pepusch,—himself no mean musical composer ;—Mrs. Euphemia 
Walker, Walsh, Handel’s publisher, and many others, were of 
this number. Outside these adverse factions hovered, in a sort 
of guerilla warfare, Addison the disappointed composer of 
Rosamond, Clayton, his very indifferent collaborateur in that 
enterprise, Sir. Richard Steele, Swift, with his ignorant and point- 
less sarcasm concerning “Tweedledum and Tweedledee,’ and 
(alas that we should have to say it!) sturdy William Hogarth, 
whose detestation of anything that was not British made him 
array all his caricatura talent against the “foreign fiddlers.” 
Whilst speaking of Hogarth’s share in this battle, we may as well 
point out that Handel is caricatured in the “ Rake’s Progress” 
(being the individual in the outrageous periwig who is seated at 
the harpsichord in the second plate of that series); whilst 
Bononcini comes in for the lash in the picture known as “The 
Enraged Musician.” Hogarth was, it seems, pretty impartial 
in the matter, his malice being against the “foreigners” and 
not against the composers. An amusing instance of this 
may be noticed in the caricature of the celebrated erivato, 
Senesino (who, by-the-bye, made his first appearance in England 
in the principal male character of Muzio Sccevola), whose heavy 
ungainly features and lackadaisical air are capitally hit off in 
the “ bedroom scene” of that wondrous series the “ Marriage & la 
Mode.” The combatants are at it tooth and nail; my Lady 
Walsingham shakes her fist in the face of a Handelian lady of 
quality, on the two meeting at one of the frequent “drums” or 
“assemblies” of the period ; the Duchess of Newcastle refuses, 
being ill of a quinsy, to be attended by her customary physician, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, on the ground that the latter has seceded from 
his allegiance to Bononcini. In the midst of all these social 
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disturbances, Hogarth is caricaturing, Swift is libelling, Dick 
Steele and Addison are deriding each party in turn; whilst the 
music publishers (cunning fellows!) are making capital out of 
the hubbub by issuing by subscription, “Choice garlands” and 
“ Delightful pocket companions,” purporting to contain collections 
of “the most popular airs of those celebrated musical composers 
Signor Bononcini and Mr. Handel.” The times are curiously 
turbulent in musical matters; we shall behold a reproduction of 
these disturbances, but on a larger scale, some half-century later, 
on the other side of the Channel, in the controversy between the 
followers of Signor Niccolo Piccini and the Chevalier Christopher 
Gliick. 

A few words as to the germ of principle involved in this con- 
test, the results to which it led, and its influence on the progress 
of the art itself. Here it may, at starting, be allowed that in the 
work of neither of the rival musicians is there clearly visible any 
definite intention of enlarging the scope of music by admitting 
into its language the indication of psychological characterization. 
Reasons for this indifference to, or ignorance of, this high aim of 
music may, however, be found in surrounding circumstances. 
Perhaps at no epoch did there exist a state of things less favour- 
able to impersonal intellect (at least as applied to musical art) 
than during the period in which the Handel-Bononcini feud was 
at its height. The mists of superstition had at that time rolled 
away from before the eyes of Europe; all the old, familiar, oft- 
times beautiful myths, wherein preceding generations had 
revelled, had come to be regarded as baseless dreams and idle 
fantasies. Nor is it to be wondered at if, these materialistic 
views (“‘free-thinking,” as they were then termed), almost uni- 
versally obtaining in all matters without the domain of music, 
the composer—seldom very self-reliant, save where the technical 
exercise of his art is in question—should have also subscribed to 
the general habits of thought, and yielded to the influences of 
time and place. Thus, neither in Handel’s nor in Bononcini’s 
compositions is there visible any definite development or enlarg- 
ing of the then accepted code of musical ethics. And yet the 
results of their controversy did lead up to a state of things in 
which the intellectual side of music* was possible of indication, 
and (what is more) of at least coterie-adoption. The several tech- 
nical characteristics of Handel’s and Bononcini’s music may be de- 
scribed without largely trenching either upon our space or the 
reader’s patience. Both composers accepted, without question, 





* The author must here be understood as referring exclusively to lyric 
music. As regards other branches of the art—especially oratorios—his 
remarks may perhaps be held not to apply. 
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the many arbitrary stage-traditions which were afterwards so 
‘ unsparingly ridiculed (and yet, strange to say, practically adopted) 
by the Chevalier Glick. The ritornel, the da capo (whatever 
might be the sentiment intended to be conveyed, whatever the 
dramatic exigencies of the stage situation), the mechanical and 
often unmeaning passages of bravura, written for special execu- 
tants, and quite independent of dramatic consistency or natural 
probability ;—all these are visible, in almost equal degree, in the 
work of Handel and in that of his Italian rival. In JJuzio Sce- 
vola these are (so far as the imperfect éditions of the score of 
that opera will permit us to judge) as evident as in any other of 
the lyric pieces at that time obtaining. The best air in the 
entire work (Handel’s “Lungo pensar,” written “for the famous 
Italian prima, Madame Durastanti) contains articulated pas- 
sages and fioriturt altogether uncalled for by the sentiment of 
the words, besides the inevitable da,,eapo at the conclusion of 
the recitative. Similar points occur in the andante written for 
Senesino. The more florid and highly-coloured music of Bonon- 
cini (the Rossini of his age) is open to similar objections—the 
formal “ D.C.” occurring in every air contributed by him to the 
pasticcio under notice. Speaking generally of Handel’s and 
Bononcini’s opera music, it appears to us that Dr. Burney’s 
dictum is substantially correct,* and that, whilst in solidity of 
style, in the judicious use of fugue, canon, and imitation, in mas- 
siveness of choral effect, and in broadness of melody, Handel was 
incontestably the superior ; yet to Bononcini must be fairly ascribed 
greater dramatic propriety in recitative, together with a delicacy 
and flexibility in the cantilena such as Handel did not equally 
possess. To adopt Burney’s definition (with some little qualifi- 
cation), it may be said that, technically, Handel was Bononcini’s 
master in the learned devices of counterpoint, but his inferior in 
melodic invention of the lighter description, and in the laying out 
of dramatic recitative ; but that upon broader grounds than those 
of mere technicality, Handel stood alone. And, although the 
music of Handel (albeit thoughtful, sometimes to spirituality) 
belongs generically to the old school, which accepted sensa- 
tion for thought ; yet to his victory may be, at least indirectly, 
traced the modern rise of the art, since it was in great 
measure in consequence of Handel’s success in this contest that 
Gliick first conceived his ideas of those reformations in the 
lyric drama which, in their turn, led to the full establishment of 
the new school of music under the leadership of Herr Richard 
Wagner. It is our design to trace this influence as shortly as 





* See Dr. Burney’s account of the Handel Commemoration at Westminster 
Abbey, in 1784. 
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may be, step by step; and, starting from the victory of Handel 
over his Italian rival, to show how this, fructifying in the inven- 
tive mind of Christopher Gliick, led to that memorable Parisian 
controversy whose mediate and immediate effects upon the lyric 
stage will probably endure as long as opera itself. Although but 
few indications of any attempt to attain psychological truth in 
the utterance of music are apparent in the works of Handel, yet 
the germ of one, at least, of the fundamental principles of the 
new school of musical thinkers is evident in the use made by 
him of symphonies and orchestral accompaniments as a back- 
ground and aid to the more prominent vocal parts. In certain 
of Handel’s compositions, both sacred and secular, the orchestra 
is assigned, for the first time, a definite part in. the conduct of 
the drama, instead of, as was before usual, affording a mere ac- 
companiment or-relief to the singers. This mode of working is 
one of the leading featuresip modern stage-music, and has been 
successively adopted by Gliick and &xpanded and improved upon 
by Wagner. Thus we gain the first link in the chain; thus we 
recognise a new principle evolved out ‘of this Georgian quarrel 
between two fashionable composers; thus we are supplied with 
a@ motive common to both Handel the musician, of whom we 
are now to take leave, and to Gliick the musical revolutionist, 
with whom we are called upon to make acquaintance. 

Even upon the ears of those whose knowledge of the history 
of music is of the slightest, the mention of the “ Gliick and Pic- 
cini feud” will probably fall as a familiar sound. This contro- 
versy has, indeed, come to be recognised as a type of the quarrel- 
artistic. We must, in order to view its causes and effects, trans- 
port ourselves in idea to Paris, which, even so late as the end 
of the 18th century, in which we are to behold it, could 
lay but little claim to the title in the present day accorded 
to it,— perhaps upon insufficient grounds—of “the musical 
capital of the world.” At that period, French opera was 
in a sort of transitional state; the grub had not as yet quite 
changed into the butterfly. The French school of music, indeed, 
was the last established, as it has been the most rapid in pro- 
gress, of all the schools of Europe. A writer of the seventeenth 
century (a period when in Italy and Germany, nay even in this 
country, music had made great way as an art, although as a 
science comparatively unknown), the famous Jean Baptiste Lulli 
—himself no Frenchman, but a Gallicised Italian—was the first 
composer of merit who wrote for the French lyric stage. Owing to 
the partiality of Louis le Grand for all that could either augment 
his state or contribute to his pleasure, St. Cecilia in his reign 
first asserted her dominion in Paris. As director of the Italian 
opera in that city, Lulli was afforded ample “ers of im- 
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proving his taste by and modelling his style upon the great trans- 
alpine composers. Of the facilities he thus enjoyed, Lulli in some 
degree availed himself, and under his auspices a national school 
of music was rapidly established. The work commenced by Lulli 
was prosecuted by Bertin, Mouret, Brissac, and the more cele- 
brated Rameau, who, about the period which in England was 
musically characterized by the Handel-Bononcini feud, reigned 
the absolute and unquestioned monarch of the French opera. 
His music, of which the more apparent characteristics are an 
overcharged sentimentality of style, a frigidity of melodic out- 
line, and a perpetual and sometimes puerile change of rhythm— 
the latter of which qualities is still one of the most marked pecu- 
liarities of the French school*—was nevertheless in harmony 
with the national dramatic poetry; and the adoption of Ra- 
meau’s music by the leaders of French taste, followed as a natural 
consequence of the composer’s peculiarly French idiosyncrasies. 
Some diversion of the Parisian taste was occasioned by the 
arrival, in 1753, of a troupe of Italian singers, whose popularity, 
and that of the music they performed (principally Pergolesi’s and 
Domenichino Scarlatti’s), greatly alarmed the admirers of Rameau 
and professed friends of the national opera. In the midst of the 
controversy thus awakened, Jean Jacques Rousseau (who, how- 
ever small may be the grounds on which he claims to rank as a 
tone-philosopher, certainly possessed something more of technical 
acquirement than usually falls to the lot of the ordinary littéra- 
teur who augustly writes upon music) published his famous 
“ Lettre sur la Musique Frangaise,” a work which we must surmise 
to have had no small share in directing the attention of M. Gliick 
—at that moment producing his Clemenza di Tito at Rome—to 
the subject of the French lyric drama. - 

Rousseau’s verdict upon the music of Lulli and Rameau was 
the most unfavourable that can be well conceived, and, more- 
over, expressed with so much acrimony, that the commotion and 
indignation it occasioned amongst the admirers of the then 
national opera can hardly be deemed surprising. The letter, 
written in Rousseau’s usual brilliant but paradoxical style, is, 
though definite in the main, as directed against French music, 
yet full of minor inconsistencies, and mistakes in matters of fact. 
The opposition it awoke was furious, and for some months 
Rousseau was, probably, the most unpopular man in all Paris. 
Did space admit of its introduction here, something both of 





* In the works of Auber, Hérold, Halévy, and Adolphe Adam the perpetual 
changes of ¢empo cannot be overlooked; these, although tending occasionally to 
iquancy of effect, as often amounting to violations of the rules of lyric unity. 
Tt is curious to trace something of this influence, too, in Meyerbeer’s French 


operas. 
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entertainment and of instruction might be derived from a 
careful consideration of the Rousseau controversy of 1753-4. 
But it will serve our present purposes to point out that this 
disturbance, coupled with the comparatively recent Handel- 
Bononcini feud, had great influence over the mind of Gliick. 
In his retirement, near Vienna, the sounds of this Parisian con- 
flict must have reached the ears of the composer of Orjéo with 
redoubled clamour. Constitutionally one of the most vain- 
glorious and jealous of men, Gliick could not but have reflected 
upon the possibility of himself awakening a tempest in this 
turbulent French capital, compared to which the quarrel between 
Rousseau and the Academy should shrink into the pigmy pro- 
portions of a mere teapot storm. The fact, at least, is a signifi- 
cant one—that from this moment the compositions of Gliick 
assumed an entirely different complexion, and were moulded in 
a form essentially differing from that which he had until then 
affected. A cursory perusal of two of his published scores will 
establish this beyond all shadow of doubt. Taking the score of 
Baucis et Philémon, for example, the latest opera composed by 
Gliick previously to his return to Vienna (1758), we shall 
find that the music of this opera is throughout written in 
precisely that same conventional Italian style which, within a 
few years, he himself so unsparingly ridiculed. Turning to the 
next published score, Elenuw e Paride (1761), the immediate 
precursor of the world-famous Orféo, the change is a startling 
one. So different are the style, the method of expression, the 
melodic forms, the concertante movements, the spirit and soul of 
the entire work, from those of its forerunner, that it requires a 
very considerable amount of comparison and consideration to 
convince the musician perusing these scores that they are in- 
deed both by one composer. Gliick’s modus operandi is, however, 
not difficult to trace; nor have we far to seek for the motives 
prompting him to this wholesale reconsideration of his materials, 
The author who had until this period supplied Gliick with 
most of his libretti was Metastasio, the greatest of the Italian 
lyric poets, and moreover an accomplished musician. Metasta- 
sio’s system of libretto-writing was now no longer in harmony 
with Gliick’s ideas; this possessing two qualities equally mili- 
tating against the chance of obtaining that sensational triumph 
for which the soul of the Viennese composer so eagerly panted. 
‘These two qualities, pervading al! Metastasio’s lyric compositions, 
were, first, their want of dramatic contrast and movement, and 
second, their extreme smoothness and regularity of rhythm. 
Gliick recognised the fact that, in the then state of French 
opera, it was necessary to furnish his compositions with a suffi- 
cient objective motive, in order to render its imaginative utte- 
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rances susceptible of popular interpretation. This will be seen to 
have been substantially an approach to the new school of musical 
thought, whose fundamental principles (presently defined) do 
not, indeed, widely depart from the rules adopted by Gliick for 
the governance of the lyric drama. With regard to the extreme 
regularity and undeviating smoothness of Metastasio’s rhythm, 
there can also be small question but that Gliick was in the 
right, since the delicacy of finish and closeness of texture thereby 
involved, rendered the aid of music, in further developing those 
features, at once adventitious and supererogatory. These con- 
siderations revolving in his mind, Gliick came to the determina- 
tion to abandon the poet of his earlier choice, and ally himself 
with some new librettist whose style should more conform to his 
own standard of lyric propriety. At this juncture, he met at 
Vienna, about the year 1760, the poet Calzabigi, who either held, 
or affected to hold, views on the subject of opera coinciding with 
those of the composer. In a very short space of time Calzabigi 
wrote for Gliick a libretto founded on the legend of Orpheus re- 
claiming Eurydice from Hades, and which, as set by the Viennese 
maestro, has, under the title of Orféo, achieved an European 
repute. This opera was first produced at Vienna (then the 
musical capital of the civilized world) in the summer of 1764, 
but met with a success by no means commensurate with the ex- 
pectations of its joint authors. The critics were much divided 
in opinion as to its merits; aud Gliick, who had expected 
nothing less than an immediate adoption of his principles and 
his music, was haughtily incensed,—after his manner when 
thwarted. Leaving the unappreciative Viennese to their own 
perverted taste, and the somewhat arbitrary dilettantism of 
Joseph II., Gliick proceeded to Parma, where the Italian air was 
at first by no means more favourable than that of Vienna to the 
constitution of his cherished last-born, Orféo. For some time 
Gliick intrigued in vain for a representation of his opera ; 
the opinion of the majority of the Austrian critics was known to 
their brethren at Parma, and a strong professional clique was 
forthwith arrayed against the chevalier and his work. A happier 
fortune, however, than this early coldness would have seemed to 
predict, awaited O7/féo ; and when, after some months of nego- 
tiation, it was absolutely presented at the opera-house of Parma, 
Orféo at once achieved a solid success. Nor was its triumph con- 
fined to Parma alone; in all the principal theatres throughout 
Italy, including the San Carlos at Naples, then fucile princeps of 
European opera-houses, Gliick’s first great lyric drama was per- 
formed amid demonstrations of lively satisfaction on the part of 
its auditors, and furthermore obtained the then exceptional 
honour of publication—being indeed the earliest complete 
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operatic score issued from the Italian press. This favour- 
able reception stimulated Gliick and Calzabigi to renewed 
exertions. The story of Alceste and Admetus was next selected 
(the opera, it should be observed, being at that time exclusively 
given over to classical and mythological subjects), and under 
the style of Alceste, this work, in some respects Gliick’s master- 
piece, was performed at Vienna—the same, yet how altered to 
the composer !—amid a perfect tornado of applause, whose vio- 
lence two consecutive years of representation seemed scarcely to 
have power to abate. In 1769 the score of Alceste was published, 
and in the dedication (then a not unusual preface to an opera), 
Gliick gave some exposition of his principles. “It struck me,” 
he wrote,* “that music ought to aid poetry, as vivacity of colour- 
ing, aud a happy agreement of light and shade, strengthen the 
effect of a well-designed picture by animating the figures with- 
out altering the outline. I have never, therefore, in this opera 
interrupted a singer in the warmth of a dialogue in order to 
introduce a tedious vitornello,’—It may here, perhaps, be re- 
marked that Gliick is speaking without book, since frequent 
examples of the ritornel occur in even the most impassioned 
scores of his six great operas—A little further on Gliick says, 
“T have attempted to reform the abuses against which good 
taste and good sense have long declaimed in vain. I have con- 
sidered that the overture ought to prepare the audience for the 
character of the coming action and its subject ; and that the 
instrumental accompaniments should be used in proportion to 
the degree of interest and passion of the drama.” A few words 
concerning the principles involved in this last sentence. It has 
already been attempted to be shown that Handel was, in effect, 
the originator of characteristic orchestral accompaniment ; 
Gliick’s claim to the invention of this, impliedly put forward in 
the dedication to Alceste, must therefore be at once dismissed 
as unfounded. It has, however, this much of interest: as con- 
tributing a further link to the chain which binds together the 
three great musical discoverers of our present selection— Handel, 
Gliick, and Wagner. The paragraph concerning the overture 
and its functions merits a little more consideration. Prior to 
the production of Orféo (or, at the most, of Elena e Paride), 
the operatic overture had been more of an index than a preface. 
In the majority of introductory symphonies which, until then, 
had been prefixed to operas, a sort of medley of the airs which 
were afterwards to be heard, was introduced, in lieu of any fore- 
shadowing of the action and sentiment to come. Gliick’s adop- 





om See the English edition of “ Choron’s Dictionary,” published in London, 
24, 
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tion, perhaps invention, of the new form of overture, stamps him, 
indubitably, at the least semi-subjective in his mode of musical 
thought. The imaginative (or, as a well-known critic terms it, 
the “ transcendental”) school of music, has for one of its tenets, 
that the art possesses a language of its own, capable of expressing 
absolute ideas to the auditor, and of evolving thought from him, 
quite independently of any objective suggestions, although, in- 
deed, in the case of opera, material aids may be turned to 
great account. To put this theory in another form ; that a piece 
of instrumental music (in which, as a matter of course, the 
explanatory and suggestive aid of words is not resorted to) 
written in accordance with the highest principles of art, has a 
definite language ; and consequently, that music is in reality as 
intelligible and idea-suggesting, per se, to the educated auditor 
as the poetry of Tennyson or Browning is to the educated reader. 
That Gliick shared in this idea is evidenced (if by nothing else) 
by this allusion to the overture in his dedication to Alceste. For 
to suppose that an overture is capable of creating a distinct pre- 
vision of the sentiment and action that are afterwards to come 
in the opera itself, is, in effect, to credit instrumental music 
with the power of inducing ideas without the aid of action, 
scenic accessories, or explanatory words ; in fact, independently of 
any objective assistance whatever. This, it may be fearlessly 
asserted, constitutes a large and vital portion of the creed of the 
apostles of la musique de l'avenir ; in fact, of the leaders of 
that very school of musical thought which has met with such 
predetermined and inconsistent opposition at the hands of those 
critics who recognise the self-same principle in the symphonies of 
Beethoven and the operas of Gliick! This apparently arbitrary 
selection (of objects of admiration in the last-named com- 

osers, and of scorn in their successors, Robert Schumann and 

ichard Wagner), is, perhaps, explainable on personal grounds. 
Beethoven,—the first of the Titans of music,—is long passed 
away beyond the reach of individual jealousies and misunder- 
standings. Schumann and Wagner, however, are—the one so re- 
cently deceased as to leave behind him a score of petty animosities 
which revenge themselves by trampling on his grave ;—the other, 
still in the land of the living, working and striving amongst 
men, and therefore by all means to be derided, misjudged, and 
misrepresented by those who with us in England stand in 
the place of honour as musical critics. 

We must now, once again, follow the footsteps of the Chevalier 
Gliick, which in the year 1772 pressed the gravel before the 
door of the French Embassy at Vienna, to which at that time 
was attached one Bailli de Roullet. To this gentleman Gliick— 
then in the very heyday of his reputation—presented himself, 
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and was received with open arms. To M. de Roullet Gliick di- 
vulged the secret aspirations of his soul, and received in return 
those assurances of eternal friendship usual and proper under the 
circumstances. From the intimacy thus touchingly inaugurated, 
results of some importance to the art of music accrued, through 
the medium of the letter of introduction with which M. de Roullet 
furnished his Viennese protégé. The times—as M. Bailli and 
his friend the composer no doubt argued—were propitious to 
an attempt upon the musical world of Paris. It was but a 
few years since (as has been before narrated) the composer of 
Le Devin du Village had published his celebrated manifesto 
concerning French music, scorching the French composers with 
the fire of his contemptuous invective, and powerful, if somewhat 
superficial criticism. The Italian opera, too, was about this 
period the subject of much mingled curiosity, aversion, and 
admiration to the Parisians, who despite national preju- 
dices could not but recognise in the music of Piccini and 
Sacchini something superior to that of the Lullis, Bertons, 
and Rameaus of their own school of lyric drama. Gliick 
could neither have been ignorant of nor indifferent to the state 
of musical politics in the French capital. Here was an opportu- 
nity for M. Bailli to render his name for ever illustrious, and for 
M. le Chevalier to organize a musical revolution such as the 
world had never thitherto witnessed! Accordingly on the Ist of 
August, 1772, M. de Roullet wrote a flowery and laudatory 
epistle of recommendation to the directors of the opera at Paris. 
From this long and hyperbolic letter, one or two extracts will 
- suffice. After a preliminary flourish of trumpets concerning “le 

Sumeux M. Glick; ce grand homme quwil avoir fait le plus 
grand succes sur tous les Théitres ou cette langue (la musique) 
est admise,” &c.—all of which was pretty well, considering that the 
“great man” himself was at that very moment, in all probability, 
standing behind the scribe’s chair,—M. Bailli goes on to recount 
the successes which Gliick had encountered at Vienna, Parma, 
Naples, and Milan, and then proceeds to dilate with all the elo- 
quence at his command (aided, it is not uncharitable to surmise, 
by many efficacious hints and suggestions emanating from the 
composer himself) upon the incontestably great advantages which 
the Parisian opera would derive from the presence and co-opera- 
tion of M. Gliick. Shrewdly appealing, in the first instance, to 
the mercantile ambition of the directors, he informs them that 
twenty thousand strangers had been attracted to Bologna by 
the fame of M. Gliick’s operas given there, which influx had 
resulted in the director of the Bolognese Opera-house “ netting 
900,000 livres French.” M. de Roullet afterwards proceeds to 
eulogize M. Gliick’s artistic merits; but this is evidently merely 
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done for the sake of the sounding periods to which their narra- 
tion gave occasion, and the opportunity of being ineffably learned 
and eloquent. M.de Roullet—a Parisian and a man of the 
world—knew well enough that it would be the “900,000 livres 
Frangais” that would alone be likely to gain favour in the eyes 
of the French directorate ; and, like a diplomat as he was, set 
out that substantial inducement in the first place before giving 
the rein to his Pegasus. It seems doubtful, indeed, to those who 
know the nature of theatrical managers in general, whether the 
directors of the opera even gave themselves the trouble to read 
M. Bailli’s eloquent and effective discourse concerning “ the pro- 
sody of the national language ;” we may surmise that the men- 
tion of the 900,000 livres was a sufficient bait to a management 
whose exchequer (although aided by royal subsidies) was noto- 
riously far from flourishing. Suffice it to say that the letter had 
the effect that its projector desired, M. Gliick receiving an official 
summons to Paris in the course of the year 1773. In the early 
part of the following spring Gliick, then fifty-nine years of age, 
departed for Paris, in all the glories of his Viennese reputation. 
Thitherward we will now follow him. 

Arrived in the capital, Gliick found himself at once the centre of 
cabals and back-stair conspiracies, such as must have been most 
delightful to a man of his egotistical temperament. Marie 
Antoinette had in her Viennese home been the harpsichord 
pupil of the Chevalier. This, and the fact of his fresh arrival 
from her own beloved city, were quite sufficient inducements to the 
amiable and unfortunate queen to exert all her powerful influ- 
ence in Gliick’s behalf. Some such counterbalance was, indeed, 
needed in order to make the composer’s French experience either 
a pleasant or a profitable one. Gliick had arrived in Paris with 
a new opera (Iphigénie en Aulide) in his portfolio, the libretto 
of which was an adaptation, by Calzabigi, of M. Racine’s famous 
tragedy. This was sufficient to cause the flame of literary and 
musical animosity (before smouldering in readiness for the first 
provocation) to burst out with unexampled fury. What! allow 
an Italian scribbler and a German kappelmeister to desecrate 
the genius of their illustrious and immortal Racine! In a body 
the whole of the literary and artistic powers in Paris (including 
even Rousseau who afterwards became Gliick’s apologist and 
warm admirer) proceeded to the opera, where they threatened M. 
D’ Auvergne, and the other unfortunate directors, with all the pains 
and penalties of their extreme displeasure should they venture to 
produce the heterogeneous piece of desecration thus inflicted upon 
the memory of Racine by the impudent librettist and the pre- 
sumptuous German music-master. The directorate were in de- 
spair ; on the one hand were these almost prohibitory proceedings 
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of the guiders of French taste; on the other were their promises to 
Gliick, and (which was probably not less important in their eyes) 
the example and incitement of the Bolognese 900,000 livres. At 
this juncture Gliick appealed to his patroness and former pupil, 
the queen. The appeal was not made in vain; her majesty imme- 
diately issuing her royal commands for the production of 
Iphigénie en Aulide at the Grand Opéra, with all possible 
despatch. On the 19th of April, 1774, this opera was accordingly 
produced, and received with a mingled tumult of enthusiastic 
admiration by the queen’s party, and contemptuous scorn by the 
opposing band of littérateurs and musicians, hounded on by the 
partisans of Dubarri, One journal, and one only, gave an im- 
mediate verdict in its favour : this was the Gazette de Littérature, 
which, in its issue of April 21st, pronounced a glowing eulogium 
upon the work and its composer. With this single exception the 
press was either silent or contemptuously frigid in its notices of 
the “desecration of Racine.” The opera of Iphigénie en Aulide 
is in three acts, and contains about thirty “numbers”—being 
considerably longer than its companion work, Iphigénie en 
Tauride, with which the English are (thanks to its recent re- 
vival by the energetic Mr. Mapleson) better acquainted. The 
overture to Iphigénie en Aulide (in C major, common time) 
is, however, well known to pianoforte amateurs of the last 
generation, it having been at one time somewhat of a 
favourite in this country. The then novel attempt in it 
made to foreshadow the action of the drama is fairly suc- 
cessful; from the first passages of imitation to the final chro- 
matic progression, leading to Agamemnon’s introductory scene, 
the score is full, not only of melodic and harmonic beauties, 
but also of meaning and sentiment. It would be impossible, 
with a due regard to our limits, to characterize each separate 
movement of the opera, but attention may be specially drawn 
to the recitative of Calchas (Act i.), with its significant and, 
at that time, unusually elaborated accompaniment ; the fine 
chorus of Argives (“Que d’attraits!”); to the subject of the 
short symphony*—it is not a trio—preceding the minuet; and 
the duet (“Ne doutez jamais”) for Iphigénie and Achilles, 
which concludes the first act. The grand scene between 
Iphigénie, Clytemnestra, Achilles, and the Thessalians, in the 
third act, is also noteworthy, as being one of the very earliest 
examples of the morceau concertante with which Mozart after- 
wards so splendidly familiarized the public. Gliick, as a mere 
melodist, is crude and poor for the most part, and the opera under 





* From which Rossini evidently borrowed one of the themes in his Donna 
de? Lago. 
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notice is deficient in melodic interest even beyond the composer’s 
wont ; but of earnest intention, and of a disposition to make of 
music something more than the mere “sensuous amusement” 
which contemporary philosophy pronounced it to be, there are 
everywhere indications. Music such as that of Iphigénie could 
not fail to command a high amount of respect, if little real 
enthusiasm. 

Some technical reforms introduced by Gliick into the lyric 
drama—such as the improved dramatic vigour imparted by him 
to the hitherto cold and mechanical chorus—were also accep- 
table to all the rational admirers of music. Although cabal 
could not readily be silenced, the popular favour was slowly 
surely veering round towards Gliick, and his triumph seemed 
imminent, when the cooling embers of controversy were 
again fanned to flame by the arrival in Paris of M. Piccini. Pic- 
cini’s compositions, it has before been said, were familiar to the 
Parisians prior to the advent of Gliick : but only in their Italian 
gerb. Piccini, in entering upon a war with so formidable an 
antagonist as Gliick, very wisely reconsidered his materials, and 
came to the conclusion that, to fully establish the ascendancy of 
his music and his principles over those of the chevalier, it was 
necessary that he too should appeal to the French in their own 
tongue. With this view he formed the acquaintance of M. Mar- 
montel, the celebrated author of “ Belisarius,” “ Les Contes 
Moraux,” “ Les Incas,” and other popular novels and dramas; 
and the two set with great ardour to the work of remodelling 
certain of the old operas of Quinault, with the intention of 
adapting them to the improved requirements of the age.* Piccini 
did not condescend to the thousand and one expedients adopted 
by his rival in order to arrest the popular attention ; he deter- 
mined that his works should stand or fall on their own merits. 
The year after the production of Iphigénie, he produced his 
Roland, which met with uproarious applause. It is unnecessary to 
here attempt the analysis of any of Piccini’s operas. The principles 
upon which he worked were precisely those which had obtained 
traditional acceptance in the works of his predecessors. In cer- 
tain teehnical respects Piccini was a musician of very superior 
acquirements. His Cecchina (otherwise La buona figliuola), the 
libretto of which was founded upon the then popular novel-diary, 
“Pamela,” of our own Richardson,t was aot only the most suc- 
cessful but in many respects the best purely Italian opera of the 





* See the “Memoirs of Marmontel.” 

+ If we do not mistake, this remained until Donizetti set Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Bride of Lammermoor,” the only Italian opeia founded on a purely British 
story. 
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day. Being, however, essentially a follower of the imitative or 
objective school, Piccini could not in the end obtain against the 
stronger and more enduring Gliick, in whose works, although 
melody was, indeed, not so largely forthcoming, the esthetic 
principles of art are far more developed.* For awhile, this ne- 
vertheless, all Paris was divided upon the merits of the two 
composers, and the truth or falsity of the principles for which 
each contended. A perfect hurricane of operatic performances 
supervened ; never before had the lyric drama engrossed so 
much attention in the non-artistic world. In furious succession 
Gliick produced his Orféo, his Armide, Alceste, and second 
Iphigénie ; Piccini, scarcely less indefatigable, brought forward 
Roland, Atys, his (and Marmontel’s) edition of Iphigénie en 
Tauride, and (perhaps his chef-d’euvre) Dido abandonnée. 
Without the opera-house as within it the battle raged with a 
violence hardly conceivable, as arising from such a cause, in our 
own less excitable times. The journals were for the most part 
partisans of Piccini; although some few (the Mercury, Journal 
of Literature, &c.) ultimately espoused the cause of his rival. 
Tt is impossible to follow in full detail the history of this musico- 
literary war. Amongst its more prominent features were the 
conversion of Rousseau to the cause of “the desecration of 
Racine ;” the publication of various skits and caricature-pieces 
(such as “ Le souper des Enthousiastes,” and “ La soirée perdue & 
lOpéra”— intended to throw ridicule on one or both of the com- 
batants) ; the pamphlets of M. l’Abbé Arnaud (one of Gliick’s 
warmest supporters) ; and the more famous pen-and-ink quarrel 
between M. de la Harpe and the anonymous “ Vaurigard.” The 
social aspects of this “ musical revolution” would also, doubtless, 
afford material for amusement and some little possible instruc- 
tion, could their description be compassed within our limits. 
From the year 1777 to 1782, indeed, Paris presented a universal 
scene of frantic extravagance, occasioned by this gigantic musical 
feud. To say that the excitement was as intense as that pre- 
ceding the adoption of the first Reform Bill in England by the 
House of Lords, would scarcely convey an idea of the reality. 
Some of the features of the strife may well appear to readers of 
the present day grotesquely improbable. Of these is the appa- 





* Although the question of musical supremacy has long been finally decided 
in Gliick’s favour, the esteem in which Piccini has always been held, alike as a 
man and a musician, demands some mention in this place. A striking proof of 
the disinterestedness and magnanimity of Piccini’s artistic character may be 
found in his letter to a leading Parisian paper (in the year 1787), in which he 
suggested a subscription for an annual concert, to take place on the anniversary 
of his former rival's death, and the programme of which was to be entirely 
made up of Gliick’s own compositions. 
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rition of the chevalier himself conveyed in a close coach to the 
palace of Versailles, and received by Marie Antoinette in a 
tremor of apprehension lest his coming thither should be known, 
and construed by her enemies into a declaration of Austrian sym- 
pathies. In Paris itself the strangest incidents occasioned by 
this musical war were of constant occurrence ; many a fair enthu- 
siast—devoted to “the queen’s party” in music as in politics— 
rejecting otherwise eligible swains, simply because these latter 
belonged to the obnoxious Piccini faction: many a father dis- 
inheriting and cursing his only son merely because the young 
man chanced to espouse a musical partisanship offensive to the 
incensed dilettante, his parent. In all parties of ceremony and 
pleasure the inquiries, “ Monsieur, est-il Gliickiste ?” “ Mademoi- 
selle, est-elle Picciniste?’ resounded incessantly. New friend- 
ships were formed, old ones dissolved, as the canons of 
musical taste directed. Not the least amusing feature in all these 
proceedings may, perhaps, be found in the fact that not one in a 
hundred of the disputants had either any knowledge of musical 
art, or the slightest apprehension of the principles for which they 
were contending! This fevered and exhausting battle raged 
with inconceivable violence for five years. At the end of 
that time Gliick was proclaimed the victor; the fundamental 
doctrines of imaginative musical art were established, and 
France proceeded from the Gliick-Piccini quarrel to the bloody 
battle-field of the most remarkable political revolution that 
modern Europe has ever witnessed. 

We have now briefly reviewed the two great personal conflicts 
which musical art had occasioned in modern times. We have 
also observed, beneath the seething surging mass of amateur and 
professional disputants, some underlying indications of a definite 
purpose and a recognised principle in music. The controversy 
between Handel and Bononcini resulted in the recognition of one 
of the fundamental principles of the modern school ; the doctrine 
that orchestral accompaniments may be made to suggest, to 
indicate, nay, to establish in the minds of its auditors mental 
and moral impressions and sentiments, either altogether apart 
from visible objective influences, or else subliming and perfecting 
the tangible and material. With respect to Glick and Piccini, 
a second great principle was established by means of the feud 
which we have attempted to describe; this being no less 
than a recognition of an intrinsic and absolute intellectual 
language in music, as evidenced by the new system of operatic 
overture-writing which Gliick must certainly be given the credit 
of introducing. These esthetic principles once established, we 
have now to seek in modern Germany, in the works of the 
apostle of the “ Music of the Future,” Herr Richard Wagner, 
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for an example of what these theories—elaborated, added to, 
and pushed to their utmost legitimate conclusions—may achieve 
in the domain of musical art. 

Starting with the commencement of the present century, the 
state of music, and especially of the lyric drama, in Germany 
must in the first place be cursorily noticed, in order that we 
may comprehend its tendencies and proportions immediately 
previous to the commencement of Herr Wagner's literary and 
musical labours. The splendid life-work of the artistic, im- 
passioned, but unphilosophical Mozart—culminating in the year 
1791 in his “swan song,” the Clemenza di Tito—seemed for 
awhile, as may be readily conceived, to exhaust rather than to 
stimulate the lyric genius of Germany. It almost appeared as 
if nothing more remained to be done in this direction ; as if the 
gorgeous and exciting finales and combination pieces which 
Mozart was the first to introduce in their full beauty to the 
operatic stage, had closed for ever all the paths of stage-music. 
By those who lived under the contemporary influence of Mozart’s 
unapproachable melodic genius, it might well have been imagined 
that the utmost that was possible of achievement in opera had 
been attained in J] Flauto Magico and Il Don Giovanni. 
And looking at music in one of its forms, indeed, as the reflector 
and reproducer of objective elements, and as the minister of 
that “most intellectual luxury of common minds” whereof we 
have heard Dr. Thomas Brown learnedly discourse in the philo- 
sophy schools of modern Athens, it may readily be conceded 
that the force of beauty, as beauty, could no further go. But, 
regarding music from another point of view, there were not 
wanting thinkers who, in the course of a few years, arose to prove 
that something might yet be given to musical art; that Mozart 
—boundless as his genius might be, and was,—had not exhausted 
all the expressions of moral sentiment and intellectual purpose 
of which the language of music was susceptible. Prominent 
amongst those workers, towards the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, must be named Beethoven, Spohr, Meyerbeer, and 
Weber. Of the first and third of this quartett of representative 
musicians little need be said here. Beethoven’s genius— 
nowhere recognised more cordially or more completely than, of 
late years, in England—has received from various competent 
sources so complete an exposition and so splendid a tribute, as 
would make any further attempt in either of these directions 
an impertinence. Fidelio—Beethoven’s only complete lyric 
work—exhibits, apart altogether from its own intrinsic and 
individual excellences, evident traces of the presence of that in- 
tellectually developed musical creed to which its author later in life 
yet more fully subscribed. In the music of no composer is the 
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Titanic* element more strikingly visible than in the five later 
symphonies of Beethoven—the Michael Angelo, the Aischylus 
of music. The aspiration and striving for intellectual (as 
distinguished from sensuous) utterance, through the media of 
melody and harmony, are recognisable in every bar of the superb 
fifth (C minor) symphony, no iess than in the profoundly 
thoughtful music of its latest successor, the gigantic “number 
nine.” In these, the capabilities of musical sound for the pro- 
duction of something distinct from and more than mere pleasu- 
rable emotions in the “human breast,’—afterwards, as we shall 
see, so pertinaciously insisted upon by Herr Wagner—are first 
distinctly apparent. Had Beethoven, indeed, been more led by 
circumstances and association to the special department of opera, 
it may perhaps be said that a great portion of that work which 
Herr Wagner has made his artistic life-mission would have 
pre-devolved upon the composer of Fidelio. This, however, 
was not to be; and the world lost, through the force of sur- 
rounding circumstances, perhaps its greatest dramatic composer, 
at the same time that it gained the arch-emperor of symphonists. 
Of Meyerbeer, too, not much is necessary of remark; since, 
possessed of certain peculiar gifts (amongst them a wondrous 
talent for combination, amounting, in his instance, almost to 
positive genius), and by no means devoid of a real perception 
of the higher aims of music—he yet deliberately chose the 
French opera, with all its stage-trappings and sublimation of up- 
holstery (fascinations perhaps irresistible to a man of Meyerbeer’s 
peculiar personal and artistic temperament) as the inspiration 
and guide of his labours. In thus allying himself to the material 
glories of the Grand Opéra Meyerbeer voluntarily laid down 
the sceptre he might otherwise have wielded. The Hugue- 
nots and Robert of Meyerbeer (the latter more especially) are 
full of suggestive touches telling of eclectic sympathies not yet 
altogether suppressed by that striving after purely sensational 
effect into which their composer was ultimately seduced: but as 
the grasp of this incomparably lower form of lyric art on the mind 
of Meyerbeer strengthened, we may mark the almost total 
extinction of this more spiritual element; and the intellectual 
composer of Robert le Diable becomes the sensation-seeking 
author of Le Prophéte and L’Africaine. Two prominent 





* Upon this element of our human nature it would be difficult—and, more- 
over, improper—in this place to discourse at any length. This much should, 
however, be said :—Wherever, throughout this article, the term “Titanic” is 
used, it is intended to convey that peculiar combination of certain outward 
circumstances and mental characteristics which modern classical scholars have 
agreed to recognise as the fundamental principle upon which is constructed 
the action of Aschylus’ “ Prometheus Bound.” 
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composers are now left upon our canvas, Spohr and Weber. 
To the former of these, whether as composer or originator, justice 
has hitherto hardly been meted out in England; although, 
indeed, certain peculiarities in his style make this the less re- 
markable. Spohr’s music is deficient in that spontaneity, the 
affluence of ideas seconding great technical resources, which has 
conduced to popularize amongst us the impassioned genius of 
Beethoven and the gracious sensitive muse of Mendelssohn.* 
Spohr’s melodies are, for the most part, though sweet, somewhat 
vague in outline (this, it may be remarked, being, though in 
less degree, one of the artistic faults laid at the door of his 
successor, Herr Wagner); whilst his harmonies are sufficiently 
intricate and chromatic in their character to elude the perception 
of untrained auditors, to whom, indeed, a simpler system of 
harmonic progression, one in accordance with the ordinary dia- 
tonic modes of orthodox thorough-bass, is at once more grateful 
and more easy of apprehension. But Spohr had, these hindrances- 
to popularity notwithstanding, splendid special gifts, such as- 
should by right have placed him in a far higher position than 
that to which he has in this country hitherto attained. An 
exquisite susceptibility to dramatic colour ; a mastery of the com- 
plex machinery of the modern orchestra almost without parallel ; 
a daring ingenuity in the contrivance and development of new 
progressions, undreamt of by the old devisers of counterpoint ;. 
such are a few of the remarkable artistic characteristics of Louis 
Spohr. In one of the requisites for musicial greatness, strength,. 
he is, indeed, somewhat deficient ; but the delicate finish of his 
style has scarcely been equalled, never exceeded, by any Eu- 
ropean composer. In Spohr’s case refinement, pushed to the- 
utmost extreme, has led, if not to Della-Cruscanism, to an 
amount of unconcealed polish and technical perfection such as 
certainly tends to deprive his compositions, to some extent, at 
once of textural strength and of that spontaneity which most 
usually accompanies high musical genius. The ars celare artem 
is not his; the devices of the musician—exquisite and fancifully 
ingenious as these mostly are—are somewhat too visible on the- 
face of his works, which, consequently, more directly appeal to- 





* To Mendelssohn’s stage music no consideration can be accorded, with a. 
due regard to the original design of this article, since, unlike any other of. 
the great operatic composers, Mendelssohn’s genius was of a peculiarly ex:- 
ceptional and individual character, standing essentially per se, and scarcely: 
influencing the wsthetic progress or development of the lyric drama. That. 
this pie be so, seeing that Bartholdy, in all the o¢Aer paths of music, has- 
left behind him an influence and a following scarcely inferior to Beethoven’s 
own, is one of those anomalies which present themselves not infrequently in. 
the histories of all arts. 
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and are more highly relished by virtuosi than by the ordinary 
run of even cultivated amateurs. Despite these drawbacks, 
however, Spohr’s compositions have been of infinite service to 
Art, and exhibit distincter traces of tangible intellectual purpose, 
than those of any other contemporary composer—Beethoven, in 
his later and more Promethean mood, only excepted. Jessonda 
and Faust contain recondite beauties of the highest order; but 
the unpopular elements in Spohr’s music, together with a certain 
neglect of stage effect (erring in a contrary direction as greatly 
as Meyerbeer’s over-solicitude), have precluded his operas from re- 
cognition without German limits. The normal Teutonic intellect 
may perhaps be said to apprehend, more readily and graciously 
than with ourselves, the metaphysical tendencies of art. These 
tendencies—the very sublimation of that imaginative element 
without which art itself, in its true sense, has no existence— 
must, in course of time, meet with a world-wide appreciation, as 
the real ends of artistic display are, by means of improved 
intellectual training, more clearly comprehended by men: but 
it is this self-same superiority of the Germans over all other 
nations in this peculiar phase of intellect that has caused Kaul- 
bach amongst colour-artists, Spohr, Schumann, and Wagner 
amongst musicians, to obtain immediately an artistic recogni- 
tion, which with ourselves and the French is delayed for a time 
in consequence of our national deficiencies. No such drawbacks 
exist with regard to the earlier music of Carl Maria von Weber ; 
and, as a uatural sequence to. the greater intelligibility of that 
composition, Der Freischitz has met from the first with a re- 
ception of the heartiest in England. This extreme comprehen- 
sibility is, it need hardly be observed, no more a sign of real 
art-greatness than is immediate popularity. Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz stands, intrinsically, on far lower grounds than either 
his Oberon or his Huryanthe. In the earliest of these operas, 
imitative art greatly preponderates, in this special case going in 
the direction of local colour indeed (one of the main elements of 
imaginative music), but stopping short on the threshold of the 
higher and rarer form of mental characterization. National 
colour is easily comprehended, and, inevitably, warmly welcomed : 
the essentially German tone of Der Freischiitz was as readily 
understood and as heartily greeted in England as in Germany. 
Not so with Oberon, less still with the greatest of all Weber's 
operas, Euryanthe, where the intellectual aim of the composer lies 
deeper than in his more popular and comparatively inferior work, 
and where purely objective assistance is less freely resorted to than 
is the case with Der Freischiitz. Every one can understand the 
national truth and beauty of the Huntsman’s Chorus; but it 
requires some amount of intellect, some degree of training, to 
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recognise the delicate shades of esthetic characterization where- 
with Euryanthe abounds.* The retarded popularity of Weber's 
great compositions, the non-acceptance by the mass of Spohr’s 
delicate and spiritual conceptions, may be taken as types of 
a system of English art-politics; this leading, by a natural and 
logical sequence, to the yet more partial adoption than was the 
case with Spohr of the works of that great musician and pro- 
found philosopher to whom, and to whose lyric dramas, our 
attention is now, finally, to be directed—Herr Richard Wagner. 

We do not propose in this place to detail the personal history 
of the composer whose works now demand our notice, and who 
stands, admittedly, the chief exponent and the recognised leader 
of that new school of musical thought whose infiuence is, at 
this moment, so rapidly spreading through Europe. The present 
article affords little scope for such biographical details, even did 
not good taste preclude much personal observation concerning a 
man who yet remains in the flesh amongst us. It will be suffi- 
cient to note, mainly on the authority of M. Vapereau’s 
“ Dictionnaire des Contemporains,” a few of the salient features 
in Herr Wagner’s artistic life, prior to attempting a brief review 
of his principles as embodied in one of his operas, Tannhauser. 
Born at Leipzig in the year 1813, Richard Wagner is, at the 
present time, arrived at that meridional epoch of life which is 
perhaps of all ages the most favourable to intellectual activity. 
His earlier studies were pursued at Dresden, and at the uni- 
versity of his native town, where the future revolutionist of 
music seems to have even thus early given indications not a few 
of coming greatness. As Herr Wagner himself informs us, his 
attention was first strongly directed towards the department of 
opera through the works of Carl Maria von Weber, to whom, 
as a composer striving not unsuccessfully to unite in their 
highest forms the functions of opera and drama, the future com- 
poser of Tannhauser and Lohengrin seems to have been 
strongly attracted. The Joseph of Méhul, and the Vestale 
of Spontini, appear also to have fired his young mind with 
enthusiasm ; and the ideal combination of the most elevated 
tragic poetry with psychologically and intellectually suitable 
musical illustration, which even then had suggested itself to him, 
found something like realization in the performances of that 
wonderful artiste, Madame Schroeder-Devrient. It was not, how- 
ever, until the year 1836 that the attention of the musical public 
was directed towards the young composer, who, about that time, 
was appointed to the direction of the Magdebourg Theatre. 





* Perhaps, in fairness, it should be added that Weber was, in the case both 
of Oberon and of Euryanthe, singularly unfortunate in his choice of a libretto. 
L2 
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For some five or six succeeding years Herr Wagner—the early 
artistic life being seldom substantially prosperous—sojourned 
from time to time in various continental towns, and enlarged 
his acquaintance with the works of contemporary musicians. 
In 1841 he went to Paris, where (as the authority before cited 
informs us), amidst singularly uncongenial and discouraging 
surroundings, he composed his first opera, Rienzi—a work 
which, with many crudities and shortcomings, excusable 
enough considering the position and the inexperience of the 
composer, contains nevertheless indications of that profundity 
of thought and sympathy with the intellectual phases of musical 
art which his subsequent operas display in so marked a 
degree. To Rienzi (produced with some success at Dresden 
in the year 1843) succeeded Der flieglende Hollander, which 
was again followed, in 1846, by Tannhauser, and in 1852 by 
Lohengrin. On these latter works, together with two newer 
operas, Tristan and Isolde, and a lyric drama constructed 
upon one of the famous “ Niebelungen” legends (of either of 
which, so far as we are aware, not a note has hitherto been heard 
in this country), the musical reputation of Herr Wagner chiefly 
depends. But as a littérateur, as well as a pure musician, Herr 
Wagner forcibly challenges our attention. Besides the libretti 
of four operas which he has himself set to music,* and of which 
even his most unsparing opponents and professed detractors 
have universally acknowledged the high poetic beauty and con- 
structive skill, he is also the author of several feuilletons and 
musical criticisms (including a “Letter on Music,” inscribed to 
M. Villot, written in vindication and elucidation of his princi- 
ples), and has composed several plays for the German stage 
which have taken a high position with the thoughtful section 
of the theatrical public of his own country. It will readily be con- 
ceded that work so important and so versatile as that to which 
Herr Wagner's life has been devoted, stamps the worker himself 
as no ordinary man. Indeed, we may search in vain throughout 
the domains of music for an analogous instance to that of 
Richard Wagner; in no other instance does the student of 
musical history recognise in combination those great technical 
acquirements and that high literary ability which co-relatively 
mark the composer of Jannhauser as an exceptional musician. 
It might safely have been predicted by those who had watched 
his earlier career that the Zurich poet and virtuoso was not 
likely to follow in the beaten track. An intelligence so pecu- 
liarly perceptive as that of Herr Wagner could not fail, sooner 





* To quote their French titles—Le Vaisseau Fantéme, Tannheuser, Lohengrin, 
and Zristan et Iseult. 
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or later, to comprehend something more of the composer's artistic 
mission than was developed in the works of his predecessors. 
Herr Wagner had doubtless diligently studied both the his- 
torical progress and the philosophy of music. He had, in spirit, 
accompanied the first revolutionist, Handel, in his operatic feud ; 
he had been by the side of that arch-innovator, Gliick, whilst 
the latter was conceiving and perfecting those radical alterations 
which made of the lyric drama something more than a mere 
vehicle for the exhibition of vocal pyrotechnics and stage up- 
holstery. All the phases through which opera had passed, from 
its birth at Florence in the first year of the seventeenth century, 
down to its most recent development under Spohr and Weber 
had been attentively viewed by the musician who was afterwards 
to compose J'annhauser. Richard Wagner could not but ap- 
prehend how Gliick’s doctrines had changed the entire nature of 
opera ; how the introduction of the concerted finale by Mozart 
had further modified its form and extended its limits ; how, later 
still, local colour had been carried, by Weber, to its utmost per- 
fection ; and finally, how the higher form of local colour, mental 
characterization, had been attempted, in some instances not all 
unsuccessfully, by Louis Spohr. Codifying these principles and 
these results in his mind, digesting the various modifications 
and developments to which the lyric drama had, within its two 
centuries of existence, been subjected, Wagner ultimately 
arrived at certain definite conclusions upon the subject-matter of 
opera, and established certain principles governing its ssthetic 
conduct. These conclusions and principles he has stated at con- 
siderable Jength in a letter (prefixed to his “Quatre Poémes 
Opéra,” before alluded to) addressed to M. Fredéric Villot, the 
celebrated art-critic. To this epistle, as well as to its author’s 
“L’Art et la Révolution,” and a volume entitled “Opéra et 
Drame,” the student of music or of national literature, anxious 
to judge for himself at first hand of Herr Wagner's musical 
creed, is referred. In these works are contained a full exposi- 
tion of his aim and intent, in devising those structural modifi- 
cations which he has striven to introduce to opera. In many 
respects he appears to coincide in the views adopted by Gliick, 
some half-century earlier, but journeys, also, into regions un-_ 
dreamed of by the elder composer. In the works last adverted 
to, all the arguments in favour of a reconsideration and recon- 
struction of the musical drama, whether in France, in Italy, or 
in his own mother-country, are brought to a head. Within the 
limits of an article not specially devoted to an examination of 
Herr Wagner's theories, it would be impossible to do them 
Justice. This much, however, may safely be assumed by the 
reader, as substantially representing the foundations of Wagner's 
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lyric creed—that opera should be an union of the highest: 
musical and poetic thought, both moving in concert, and attain- 
ing a combined end. From this point of view, no music—how- 
ever beautiful its melody, rich its harmonic effects—can be said 
to fulfil the ideal of perfection in opera, unless it be entirely at 
one with the poem which it assumes to illustrate. An opera, 
then, should be an intellectually-devised whole, not a collection 
of musical gems, strwng together upon the thread of the libretto 
as is, for instance, undeniably the case, in great measure, with 
the technically unapproachable lyric masterpieces of Mozart,) and 
capable of disconnexion and effective individual display. It is 
in this light impossible to separate the two elements constitut- 
ing opera—poetry and music: they form one indissoluble whole. 
Thus, the peculiar characteristics of each particular libretto 
treated by the composer—its dramatic unity, its moral teachings. 
—should all be embodied in and reflected by its music. In Herr 
Wagner's creed, no part of an opera is unimportant or insignifi- 
cant. The manner, for example, in which recitative was rendered 
into musical garb, and was allotted certain conventional inflections, 
by the elder masters—particularly those of the Italian and 
French schools—is far from being his. Every word which, spoken 
in ordinary drama, bears a relative importance in that drama’s 
structural development, should in opera be conveyed in all its 
shades and gradations of meaning through the medium of sound. 
The orchestra, too, should, in continuous and unbroken succes- 
sion, furtber indicate the sentiment of the scene; since the 
added closeness of texture thus gained is of infinite service, as. 
affording a background of light and shade to the passions, the 
ideas, the sensations conveyed in the foreground by the persons 
of the drama.* It will, therefore, be seen that in Herr Wagner’s 
operas the orchestral part is not arbitrarily broken up into 
isolated themes and motivi, but forms in each act a continuous. 
symphony, varying with the variations of the dramatic action. 
Such is a skeleton outline of Herr Wagner's principles; an out- 
line which he himself has, in the works already quoted, clothed 
with the flesh and blood of an eloquence and beauty of literary 
style, of its class, confessedly unsurpassed. These principles, clear 
and incontestable though they must appear to the unbiassed 
thinker who reflects in a catholic spirit upon the intention of 
the lyric drama, have yet aroused violent opposition and un- 
sparing ridicule, both in this country and in France. The great 
literary journal which, until latterly, exclusively guided the 
musical intelligence of Great Britain, has from the first bestowed, 





* Alas for the weakness of humanity! We are constrained to admit that 
this otherwise admirable and well-conceived system, has its disadvantages—¢o 
the singers ! 
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in place of thoughtful criticism, little but contemptuous derision 
upon Herr Wagner’s artistic labours. “Iconoclast,” “ transcen- 
dentalist’”—these and other phrases of ridicule have been un- 
sparingly showered upon him ; but of the calm consideration 
which, even from a hostile point of view, Herr Wagner’s com- 
positions (founded on logical principles and appealing to reason, 
and not to passion) certainly merited, he has received far less 
than is usually accorded by courtesy to the veriest trifler with 
art. As “ Champfleury” remarks, speaking of the verdict of the 
French journalists upon Le Vaisseau Fantéme—“En cing 
minutes, un jugement peut étre rendre par ce juré frivole, 
contre un homme qui donne en cing heures le résultat de 
trente ans d'études, de souffrances, et dabnégation.” Wagner 
has, indeed, been somewhat less unfortunate in his literary rela- 
tions in France than in this country, since, amidst a mass of 
calumnies and ignorant personalities launched against him by 
the conductors of the most venal press in Europe, he has never- 
theless found two champions so capable both of forming a just 
opinion, and of expressing that opinion in lucid and comprehen- 
sible language, as M. l’Abbé Liszt and M. de Fleury. The 
latter gentleman speaks as follows concerning that paucity and 
dryness of melody attributed by the Parisian critics to Herr 
Wagner’s composition.* “Absence de mélodies, disaient les 
critiques! . . . . . Chaque fragment de chacun des 
opéras de Wagner nest qwune vaste mélodie, semblable aw 
spectacle de la mer!” Itis natural that unfounded deprecia- 
tion should produce, as a counter-manifesto, extravagant eulogy. 
A littie further on in the same brochure as that from which the 
last extract is taken we come across a confirmation of one of 
the theories with which the present article sets out. “Cependant 
il faut essayer de faire comprendre a ceux qui ignorent, 
que la musique de Wagner nest pas de la musique imitative ;” 
and then, alluding to the Winter symphony of Haydn's 
Seasons, “ Wagner wappartient en rien a cette Gole.” In 
effect, Wagner and Haydn represent the A and the Q of the 





* Absolute want of melody in Herr Wagner’s operas we most emphatically 
deny; indeed, the most cursory examination of several of the themes (pre- 
sently more specially noticed) in the published score of Zuuuhauser will 
sufficiently demonstrate the falsity of such an accusation. But a certain (so 
to speak) vagueness of outline pervading other of its composer’s mofivi, 
and probably caused by his exceptional and sometimes (with all deference) a 
little too pertinacious employment of the ascending chromatic scale, may be 
admitted without injury even to the personal reputation of the composer, some 
of whose inspirations are as broad, clear, and fascinating as any of the most 
flattering melodies of Mozart, Weber, or Mendelssohn. Still less does this 
partial admission weaken the cogency of Herr Wagner’s lyric theories. 

+ “R. Wagner,” par Champfleury. Paris, 1860. 
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alphabet of music: starting upon utterly different principles, 
the “extremes,” in their case, do not meet, but arrive at con- 
clusions as widely at variance as their premises. M. Liszt* and 
M. de Fleury are not the only French critics who have pro- 
nounced in favour of the “hermit of Zurich,” as Wagner was 
at one time designated. At the first performance of his 
Flieglende Hollander at Paris, in January, 1860, M. Hector 
Berlioz was present to support his confrére. The verdict of 
the packed jury of paid journalists and venal critics on this 
-occasion was, as might have been predicted, unsatisfactory. The 
‘high dramatic and poetic merits of the libretto could not well 
ibe disputed ; indeed, such opera libretti as Herr Wagner’s have 
i:mever before been written —and this mainly because their 
author was writing, not at haphazard, but on a definite system ;— 
but the music was decried as wanting in melody, in tonality— 
an accusation which bears a certain semblance of truth—in 
consistency (this, above all, in Wagner!)—in fine, in all the 
qualities characterizing the music of the great classical composers. 
‘This verdict, repeated on the performance of Herr Wagner's 
chef-d’ceuvre a few months later, was accepted in Paris by all 
but the eclectic few,—that enlightened section of the educated 
public which is not afraid to originate admiration, and to lead 
applause of what is at once new and true in art. At the 
present moment Herr Wagner’s opcras are slowly but surely 
gaining that position in France which in their mother-country 
was instantaneously accorded them. Their day—a bright one, 
as we think, judging from the intrinsic truth of Herr Wagner's 
artistic principles, and the manner in which these principles are 
reflected in his works—has yet to dawn in England. Looking, 
-however, to the profound impression which a (necessarily) some- 
what imperfect selection from Tunnhauser created at its per- 
‘formance in a recent series of orchestral concerts, we cannot 
think that justice will much longer be denied to the self-sacri- 
ficing labours of its conscientious, earnest, and original composer. 

We will now attempt a brief analysis of one of Herr Wagner's 
operas. In selecting Zannhauser for the purposes of illustration, 
‘we have been governed not merely by the intrinsic beauty of the 
‘music, but by the fact of its being the only work of its author that 
has as yet received even a partial hearing in this country. Of the 
‘impression made on the unprejudiced public by the recent orches- 
‘tral performances of some few of its “ numbers,” we have already 
-spoken ; of its triumphant reception iu its complete form we 
chope hereafter to have occasion to speak. In judging of the 





— “Lohengrin et Tannheuser de R. Wagner,” par F. Liszt. Leipzig, 
51. 
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music of Herr Wagner, it is above all things necessary that we 
should regard it in connexion with the peculiar and individual 
qualities of the poem with which it is, not so much associated, as 
blended. A short description of the “ argument” of Tunnhauser 
will therefore, perhaps, be most proper before finally proceeding 
to notice its musical features. The subject of Tannhwuser is 
taken from one of the ancient legends of Westphalia, the prolific 
mother of German myths. The elements of which it is com- 
posed are various: knights, pilgrims, bards; an enchantress 
(Venus), in whom it is not difficult to trace the lineaments of the 
more classical Armida of the South ; sirens, peasants, priests ; all 
the materials of middle-age European romance are forthcoming. 
The time of action is the thirteenth century, an epoch in which 
the poetic side of all humanistic as well as religious institutions 
was perhaps more strongly evidenced than in any preceding or 
succeeding era. The first scene is laid in the interior of the 
mountains of Thuringia, the domain of the enchantress Venus— 
who, it is noticeable, is a peculiarly German combination of the 
heathen goddess with the malevolent but beautiful genius of 
middle-age literature. Here we behold a grotto—a perfect laby- 
rinth of rocks and caverns—wherein, bathed in rose-coloured 
light, disport, to the distant piping of the south wind and the 
surgent chant of the sea-waves, seductive groups of naiads, 
nymphs, and bacchantes. An ambrosial cloud now arises, which 
dispersing, reveals the goddess Venus, the love-chained knight, 
Tannhauser, reclining at her feet. ‘Tannhauser, cavalier and poet, 
had, a year previously to the opening of the drama, obtained the 
gage of song-victory at the hands of the lovely Princess Eliza- 
beth of Thuringia, who became secretly enamoured of him. Imme- 
diately after this triumph—in part seduced by the wiles of Venus, 
but more led by his own strong craving (the key-stone to his 
character and to the story) after the unknown and the forbid- 
den,—he quitted the court, and repaired to the mountain-hidden 
abode of the enchantress. Here we find him, in the first scene 
of the opera, awakening from the sensuous and enervating 
dream to which he had succumbed, and again experiencing that 
resistless craving which unceasingly pervades his being. This 
impulse now takes the new and higher form of an infinite and 
irrepressible longing for some more worthy life than that which 
he has hitherto led, for some nobler objects than those which he 
has hitherto pursued. Venus, perceiving the Ritter’s abstrac- 
tion, inquires into its cause ; Tannhauser replies that the sound 
of church bells is ever in his ears, urging him to essay forth once 
more into the world, and do a man’s work. The enchantress, 
fearful that her reign is ending, desires that he will take the harp 
with which he had been victorious at the contest of the bards, 
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and sing to its strings the praises of love. Tannhauser complies : 
Grace a ta puissance! he sings; but the strain soon subsides 
into an appeal for his much-coveted liberty, for the permission 
to seek anew the travails and the tribulations of the outer world. 
Venus is indignant at the audacity of his request; the knight 
repeats his petition all unavailingly. At length, summoning to 
his aid all the ardour of resolve, he calls aloud for help to the 
Virgin ——; in a moment the goddess and her attendants 
vanish, and the grotto fades from view. In its stead we see a 
green valley in the neighbourhood of Wartburg, wherein a herds- 
man is watching his flock, and a band of aged pilgrims are de- 
parting for Rome. This scene, with its holy chant, its religious 
associations, the ingenuous and simple song of the herdsman, is, 
it may be remarked, in strong and most effective contrast with 
the heathen blandishments of the enchanted grotto of Venus 
immediately preceding it. Profoundly affected, Taanhauser 
kneels before a figure of the Virgin, as the train of enthusiasts 
depart on their pilgrimage. A deep contrition for his early sins 
fills the knight’s breast ; he prays to Heaven for help, and vows 
to lead henceforth a purer and more useful life. As the church 
bells cease to peal, and the last of the train of pilgrims disap- 
pears, the sound of horns is heard in the distance, and presently 
the Landgrave of Thuringia and his suite of warriors and min- 
strels arrive, fresh from the chase. The landgrave is curious to 
know who the stranger knight can be that kneels in such ardent 
and abstracted devotion before the shrine of the Virgin. Tann- 
hauser is surrounded and recognised by his former rivals and 
friends; he desires that they shall let him depart unquestioned, 
but they entreat his company to Wartburg, where the contest of 
bards is forthwith to be celebrated. Tannhauser at first refuses, 
and is about to depart; but at the magic name of Elizabeth, 
pronounced by his friend Wolfram, his resolution falters, and he 
consents to rejoin his old companions. Amid the rejoicings of 
the landgrave and his followers, and the enthusiastic aspirations 
of Tannhauser, the first act concludes. In the second, we find 
ourselves in a spacious hall, in which the contest of the rival bards 
of Wartburg is to take place. Here we are introduced to the 
heroine of the opera, the Princess Elizabeth, who awaits the 
coming of the competitors for the crown of poetry which her 
hand is to award. The rival poets arrive, and in the midst of 
them is Tannhauser. A beautiful scene succeeds between the 
princess and the knight, which is concluded by the entry of the 
landgrave, who, to the sound of trumpets, announces the com- 
mencement of the minstrels’ contest. To the pompous clamour 
of trumpets and drums enter, in long array, a gorgeous train of 
nobles, ladies, knights, minstrels, monks, and pages, who, after 
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paying their obeisance to the princess, place themselves in a 
semicircle around her throne. At either side of the stage stand 
the four combatants for the crown of song—Wolfram, Walter, 
Biterolf, and Tannhauser. Wolfram commences the contest by 
singing in praise of pure and chivalric love; Walter and Biterolf 
follow in somewhat similar strains, and receive the applause and 
encouragement of the bystanders. It is now Tannhauser’s turn, 
and all expect a repetition of the glowing hymn which the year 
before had obtained for him the much-desired prize. But Tann- 
hauser’s evil genius has possession of him; that craving for the 
forbidden which is the dark side of his mysterious character, 
prompts him tc the utterance of obscene blasphemy—the praise 
of the guilty and tumultuous passion of the senses. He is inter- 
rupted by his indignant and terrified auditors. Excited to 
frenzy, Tannhauser shouts that he alone of all that assembly can 
know what love really is, since he has tasted the favours of the 
heathen goddess Venus! A moment of horror-stricken silence 
is succeeded by loud cries of hatred and loathing; the knights 
and nobles press forward, sword in hand, to inflict instant death 
upon the recreant knight; but Elizabeth, interposing, shields 
him in her arms. All remain in a stupor of astonishment. The 
princess declares that Heaven has said that there is forgiveness 
for sinners: shall repentance be denied to Tannhauser? Rather 
should he be permitted to expiate his sin by penance and prayer. 
Tannhauser, in a paroxysm of remorse and self-abasement, trem- 
blingly asks what expiation is possible to him. At this moment 
the voices of a train of young pilgrims, chanting a holy hymn, 
are heard without the hall. “There is pardon for sins, there is 
salvation through the Lord !” they sing. Waving his sword above 
his head with religious fervour, and shouting, “To Rome! to 
Rome!” Tannhauser breaks from the crowd, and rushes out to 
join the pilgrims. Thus ends the second act. In the third, and 
last, we are shown once more the valley of Wartburg. Buried 
in prayer and meditation, the Princess Elizabeth, attended by 
Wolfram, awaits the return of Tannhauser from Rome. The 
elder pilgrims arrive, but he is not among them. Night falls ; 
weary and weak with grief and vigils, the princess returns to the 
mountain-side convent to which she has, since Tannhauser’s de- 
parture for Rome, retired. All is silent; in the deep-domed 
purple sky, Hesperus, the star of evening, shines forth in radiant 
loneliness. Revealed by its faint, mystic light, we behold a 
trembling form descend the mountain brow. It is Tannhauser ; 
pale, haggard, aged, and leaning heavily upon his staff. Won- 
derstricken, Wolfram demands from him the details of his pil- 
grimage. These are soon narrated. Rejected and reviled at 
Rome, cursed by his ghostly confessor as one by the magnitude 
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of his sins incapable of repentance, and doomed to eternal per- 
dition, Tannhauser has returned a bent, broken, and despairing 
man, to seek anew, in the mountain-home of Venus, the only 
refuge and consolation left him on earth. A rose-coloured 
vapour now arises and envelopes the scene; faintly gleaming 
amid the mists are visible the sheeny, radiant forms of Venus 
and her attendant nymphs. Tannhauser adjures her to receive 
him to her embrace, and receive him for ever. As he is about 
to grasp the hand of Venus, who seeks triumphantly to drag him 
to his doom, a dirge is heard; the solemn tones of deep-voiced 
monks, praying for the repose.of Elizabeth’s soul. Worn out 
with her woes, the unhappy princess is dead. At the sound of 
the chant, Tannhauser pauses irresolute; with a shriek of de- 
spair the enchantress vanishes. Tannhauser totters to the shrine 
of the Virgin ; prostrating himself before the image, and crying 
“Sainted Elizabeth! pray for me!” he expires. The younger 
pilgrims (whom we saw depart in the second act) now enter, 
singing a hymn of jubilance for the pardon of their sins. With 
= last echoes of their “ Hallelujah !” the opera of Zannhauser 
ends. 

In this varied and exciting libretto three points are, as we 
think, especially noticeable. The first and most strongly marked 
of these is the contrast which it affords in the exhibition of the 
great elements of moyen-dge chivalry ; the conflicting passions 
of love, glory, ambition, and, dominaut over all, religious fanati- 
cism. In this respect, Tannhauser may be said to comprehend 
within its three acts a complete epitome of that chivalric epoch 
in the history of Christian Europe which witnessed those extra- 
ordinary proofs of a combined warlike and religious enthusiasm, 
the Crusades. A second remarkable feature (and in this, be it 
said, all Herr Wagner’s published dramas and poems equally 
share), is the constant presence of the Titanic element, that 
cortinuous striving and desire for an unattained and unattainable 
ideal which pervades and underlies the “ Prometheus Bound” of 
the king of classical tragedy, Aischylus. This Titanic element 
is most strongly shown in the character of Tannhauser, with 
whom aspiration and endeavour are unceasing, but by whom 
their ends are only attained at the crowning moment of death. 
The third and most perfectly developed motive of the drama 
may be said to lie in the fiery struggle for pre-eminence between 
the conflicting principles of good and evil in the soul of its hero. 
This motive it is which is apparent in nearly all those grand old 
Westphalian legends with which the literature of Europe is 
enriched. The similarity of this story of Tannhauser to more 
than one of the Teutonic traditions of Faust (Goethe’s drama 
of that name showing one phase only, and that one perhaps 
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not the highest of this mystical legend) cannot but have struck 
such of our readers as are at all familiar with German poetry. 
In both the characters of Faust and Tannhauser we may behold 
similar traits; the opposing operation of the good and evil in- 
fluences, the constant aspiration after that which is pure and 
holy as constantly baulked by that mysterious evil influence 
of which the traditions of all Northern nations are full. The 
legend of “ Tannhauser,” it cannot but be admitted, is pregnant 
with interest and intention. Of its poetic treatment by Herr 
Wagner there has never been but one opinion, and that of the 
highest. The susceptibility of the story to imaginative musical 
treatment seems to us equally apparent with the intrinsic beauty 
of the legend itself. The strong and dominant traces of the 
Titanic which it contains ; its various psychological phases, the 
powerfully marked chiaroscuro of angelic faith and demoniac 
scepticism, holy fervour and unbridled sensuality, all combine 
to point out the argument of “'Tanuhauser” as a peculiarly 
fitting canvas for the perfecting colour of music. A careful 
perusal of Herr Wagner’s score will, as we cannot but think, 
demonstrate beyond doubt to any unprejudiced and candid 
critic that the composer has approached his subject in the true 
spirit. The union between the poet and the musician is almost 
complete ; the one can hardly be dissociated from the other. 
To descend to details. The religious movement which com- 
mences the fine suggestive overture, followed by phrases strongly 
indicating the sensual allurements of the Venusberg scene, into 
which it emerges, afford conjointly a foretaste of the action to 
come. Tannhauser’s first song, in praise of love, sung at the 
command of the sorceress Venus, exhibits a touch of the 
highest lyric genius in the exciting but gradual elevation of its 
pitch (which is given, successively, three times; the key being 
each time of the recurrence of the theme a semitone higher 
than before), as the enchanted knight becomes more and 
more impassioned in the expression of his desires for 
liberty, and the strife and combat of the upper world. The 
brief phrases given to the sirens, too, with their weird, haunting, 
elf-like dissonances, are as characteristic and true to dramatic 
sentiment as can well be conceived. Still more admirable is the 
inexpressibly soothing, holy effect of the innocent song of the 
light-hearted herdsman immediately succeeding those impas- 
sioned bars of symphony during which the goddess and her 
seductive companions disappear. This melody is, it seems to us, 
as thoroughly national in its local colour as it is in unity with the 
dramatic situation of the scene. The effect, too, of the herds- 
man’s cry to the pilgrims, “ Diew vous protege !” at the con- 
clusion of their chant, must be irresistible in actual per- 
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formance. The scene which concludes the first act, con- 
structed throughout in the most solid form of the concerted 
finale, must be heard in its proper place—the theatre—before it 
can be conclusively judged. Herr Wagner’s finales are singularly 
elaborate and substantially wrought ; that to the second act, in 
particular (the scene in the hall at Wartburg), is perhaps the 
most ambitious piece of ensemble writing for orchestra, chorus, 
and solo voices, each individually characterized in the strongest 
possible manner, that has ever been written by a musician ; 
going, indeed, in complexity of structure and multifariousness of 
detail, far beyond the long and elaborately knit finales of 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. It is obviously impossible to judge 
of the effect of such complicated and massive movements as 
these, save by the test of actual hearing ; an advantage which 
the music of Zannhauser has never yet enjoyed in this country. 
To those who maintain that Herr Wagner is unable to compose 
a real melody, we would commend for particular notice the 
short chorus of ladies (in B, five sharps), sung in Act ii. imme- 
diately before the commencement of the minstrels’ contest ; this 
being in its melodic treatment as frank, gracious, broad, and 
untormented, as any of the most honeyed airs of Mozart, or that 
arch-flatterer, Weber. The magnificent symphony which com- 
mences the third act of Zannhauser, the effects of which being 
strictly musical, and depending scarcely in the least upon imita- 
tive associations, must, we think, be allotted higher ground than 
the fine symphonies (descriptive of physical, not spiritual tem- 
pests), opening the first act of Gliick’s Iphigénie en Tauride, 
and the third of Cherubini’s Medea,—as well as the broad, 
noble march of knights and ladies in the scene of the bardic 
contest, have been received with the greatest enthusiasm all over 
Germany on almost every occasion of their performance. Equally 
fine and equally successful is the chorus of old pilgrims in 
the third act ; of the grandeur and dramatic probability of which 
musicians of the new school in Germany are never weary dis- 
coursing.* This self-same third act (the best, as well as the last 
of the opera), also contains a delicious song for the principal 
bass, Wolfram, of a flavour entirely distinct from that of any 
other “number” in Tannhauser. This lovely air (in the French 
version known as “O toi, ma douce étoile du soir !”), is perhaps 
the only piece throughout the entire work which will bear, with- 
out great damage, isolated performance concert-wise. It may 
candidly be admitted that the song in question, beautiful as it is, 
has something of the appearance of an afterthought or interpo- 





* Take this march, and contrast it with similar movements in Bellini’s 
Norma and Verdi’s Lombardi, The comparison will speak for itself. 
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lation, and is therefore scarcely in unison with Herr Wagner’s 
principles, in all other portions of Zannhauser rigidly adhered 
to. If anything, however, can atone for a fault of this nature, 
its excuse will assuredly be found in the quite exceptional 
loveliness of the melody, (and that, too, in the face of a 
perpetual alternation between the major and minor modes, such 
as, in almost any other composer,would have given an inconsequent 
and unsatisfactory character to the theme,) and its exquisite 
adaptation to the words, which last are in themselves genuinely 
poetic. Zannhauser finally closes with a glorification hymn of 
the most exalted sentiment and severe beauty. With the 
touching dramatic situation formed by the return of the par- 
doned and ecstatic penitents, and the death of the unhappy 
passion-tossed hero, the opera worthily ends. Marked in some 
places by tonal peculiarities to which it will assuredly be a work 
of time to reconcile the normal musical public of this country, and 
which, be it said, to those who look upon these peculiarities as 
radical defects, are neither inseparable from, nor even occasioned 
by the new musical creed of which Herr Wagner is hierophant, 
Tannhauser bears within it, as we cannot but conceive, the 
seeds of an European fame. Nor have we any serious doubt but 
that, as the inductive and the empirical in musical science 
separate themselves in the minds of men, the theories which Herr 
Wagner has given to the world will be universally accepted as 
revelations of new truths, and valuable contributions to that art 
for which he has worked and to which his life has been devoted, 

This Wagner controversy has been the most recent exemplifi- 
cation of musical sectarianism in the history of the art. In 
reviewing the great contests to which music has from time to 
time, during the past hundred and sixty years, given rise, it is 
impossible to avoid drawing a hopeful conclusion, an augury of 
good cheer, as to its future, from the fact that each successive 
feud has been, more than its immediate predecessor, characterized 
by a definite aim, and conducted upon rational and philosophi- 
cally-disputable grounds. Into the first great musical quarrel 
upon modern record, indeed, the elements of individual vanity 
and personal interest, as we have seen, largely entered. The 
germ of principle involved was small, the amount of egotistic 
arrogance was great, in that strife for artistic dominance between 
Handel and Bononcini, which for nearly ten years split all art- 
loving England into two broadly-marked divisions. As we march 
onwards towards the brightening dawn of nineteenth-century 
intelligence, we may observe on every hand evidences of the 
gradual amelioration of these personal enmities, and the in- 
creasing sway of definite and recognised principles. The dis- 
sensions which from time to time arose between Rousseau and 
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the advocates of ancient French opera, Gliick and Piccini, 
Spontini and the Academy, Weber and the classicists, exhibit 
a constant advance in the popular comprehension of the real 
ends of the lyric drama. With each successive contest the 
principles upon which art is based became increasingly the 
subject of dispute, more and more to the exclusion of the petty 
jealousies and individual rivalry of representative musicians. 
Finally, in the case of Wagner, we find those abstract principles 
alone openly contended for: personal enmity and unreasoning 
prejudice are, indeed, yet present, but these underlie the conflict 
of principle, and no longer, with shamelessly uplifted crests, 
lead the van of opposing creeds. Surely, without Utopianism, 
this may be regarded as boding well for the future of Music— 
surely, this suppression, or at least concealment, in our own 
day of the unworthier personal element in the disputes of 
musicians, cannot but afford a golden augury that in the 
approaching years the world will increasingly gain a clearer 
insight into the real mission of Art, a higher comprehension of 
those esthetic principles for the establishment of which Western 
Europe has now witnessed nigh upon two centuries of Lyric 
Feuds, 
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Wu few exceptions, the ardent reformers of the present day 
belong to a generation which has supplanted that to 
which we are indebted for the Reform Bill of 1832. One or two 
veterans still survive, and take a more or less active part in the 
discussions which agitate the country and receive the almost 
exclusive attention of Parliament: the Earl of Derby, Earl 
Russell, Lord Brougham, were all active members of the Ministry 
of Earl Grey. But to none of them can the credit be awarded of 
having stirred the people’s mind from a state of acquiescence 
with existing arrangements, into an eager longing for a new order 
of things. Earl Russell has never ceased to advocate what he 
considers to be necessary changes ; yet, at the best, his notions of 
what ought to be done fall greatly short of what others deem 
indispensable, and his proposals for lowering the standard of quali- 
fication for the franchise have been made rather because he con- 
sidered them fitted to allay discontent than because they would 
ensure in the future the attainment of certain legislative ideals. 
If it be true that among the statesmen and politicians who have 
moved the people to action by speeches in Parliament and on 
the platform, there is hardly one representative of the old and 
tried Reformers ; equally true is it that the absence of the same 
class of men is notable among the large band of writers 
incessantly occupied in moulding public opinion through the 
medium of the press. ‘The prominent journalists, reviewers, and 
essayists of to-day are men of the post-reform period. They 
have been trained to look back upon the successful struggles of 
reformers with admiration, and the contemplation has animated 
them with a desire to merit, in turn, the approval of their suc- 
cessors by combating with equal ardour for the good cause, and 
achieving as thorough a victory. 
The two volumes of essays on Reform which head this article, 
are composed in such a spirit. Their writers show little dis- 
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position to -dread consequences, They think less about the 
risks of change than about the probable advantages of change. 
They seem to say, only reform the representation of the people, 
and all will go well; abuses will then be extirpated, satisfaction 
will be universal, England will then become the model nation of 
Europe, the country. wherein odious distinctions of class and caste 
are unknown, where the people are contented because they are 
self-governed. , 

Of the two works, the first is nearly out of date. It has been 
published a few months only ; but who now cares to read a refu- 
tation of Mr. Lowe’s fallacies, or to be convinced that class repre- 
sentation is an evil which ought to be instantly remedied? Even 
were each of the essays worthy of special notice, we could not 
possibly do justice to it ; for it is as foolish to attempt to review 
in detail two volumes of essays as to count the stones in a wall prior 
to giving an opinion as to-its strength-or appearance. Three of 
the essays in the first volume will do less:for the cause than their 
writers may expect. They are entitled “On the Working of 
Australian Institutions ;” “The Experience of the American 
Commonwealth ;” “The Historical Aspect of Democracy.” In 
itself, each is admirable ; but all are out of place in this volume. 
No cry has been more common and mischievous than the cry 
that a certain measure is unfitted for England, however well it 
may have worked in ancient Greece, in the Australian Colonies, 
or in the United States of America. The answer given 
has usually taken the form of an attempt to prove that the 
measure in dispute must be a suitable one for this country 
because it has operated for the advantage of other countries, 
Now, such an allegation is futile and absurd, being equivalent to 
maintaining that for every country there is a panacea which, if 
adopted, will always act beneficially. The requirements of every 
country are as dissimilar as those of every individual. With 
regard to both, the common saying is true that what is meat for 
the one is poison forthe other. That every person should have a 
vote is essential for the good government of the United 
States, but universal suffrage as now exercised is unsuitable for 
France. Neither case is analogous to that of England. In no 
country can political institutions flourish unless the soil be pre- 
pared and the surrounding conditions favourable. In no be gs 
can political institutions endure, unless they are in accord wit 
the temperament of the people, and expand in unison with 
popular requirements. Consequently that which at a given 
period is best for one nation may at the same period be the worst 
for another. There is nothing in the nature of things to hinder 
England being successfully governed in the same way as the 
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United States is governed now; for the republican form of 
government is but the development of the constitutional system 
which, during many centuries, has grown up on English soil ; but 
to introduce the ripened product too hastily would be as contrary 
to sound reason as to graft the branch laden. with fruit on the 
tree covered with blossom. Holding these opinions, we object to 
advancing arguments drawn from.the experience of our Austra- 
lian colonies or the American republic into a discussion about 
Parliamentary Reform in England, and we should have been 
better pleased had the essays referred to, able and interesting 
though they are, been omitted from this volume. Their writers 
could have contributed matter well deserving our notice on the 
question more immediately under their consideration. 

Of the others, the one which is at once the most suggestive, 
and composed with the greatest skill, isgentitled the “ Political 
Character of the Working-Classes.” Its author, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
has carefully thought out his subject, , When he errs at all, it is 
by overrating his own side, carrying eulagy to an excess which 
provokes a retort. He endeavours to prove the enhanced value 
which would be given to our existing institutions were a large 
proportion of the working class enfranchised, and his argument is 
directed to show how much superior in quality are the general 
ideas of the working class over those of any other section of the 
community. He doubts whether any other class in England 
“is at once so open to the influence of a few great ideas, and so 
“willing to make sacrifices for those ideas,” and he considers 
“there is a very great advantage in having a class politically 
“strong in Parliament, which is thus unable to attach an unreal 
“intellectual value to the smaller political ideas, and unem- 
“ barrassed by that subtlety of mind which makes better educated 
“men dwell on a multitude of small considerations till the great 
“considerations are ost sight of altogether.” Now this argu- 
ment proves too much. It magnifies the artisans on the ground 
that because they cannot take a comprehensive view, therefore 
they can judge more surely. Is not the capacity which enables 
them to look at the one side of important questions an accident 
to be deplored rather than a fact to be praised? Should we 
regard the artisans in their present condition as having attained 
to the position in which they ought toremain? On the contrary, 
should not we desire to see them, as a class, better educated and 
more closely allied in mental development to the men whose 
intellects have been highly cultured? Does any one doubt that 
a change in the distribution of political power will eventually 
ensure a wider area of educated opinion? If this be admitted, 
then the measure of reform which, in common with Mr. Hutton, 
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we desire, would tend to destroy those distinctive characteristics 
of the artisans which he regards as so essential for the better 
government of the country. 

In contradistinction to him, we hold that the circumstance of 
the artisans being more prone than any other persons in the 
community to follow the promptings of the heart instead of the 
dictates of reason, would be a drawback rather than a recommen- 
dation. A man who acts on impulse alone, may at one time throw 
his weight into the right scale, at another into the wrong; he may 
welcome in turn a protector like Cromwell, or a king like Charles 
the Second ; may shout in honour of an Emperor of the French, 
or of Garibaldi. We approve of introducing the artisan element 
into the existing constituencies, not only because we believe that 
the new voters will be useful, but also because we expect that 
they themselves will be improved. The men who toil are citizens, 
having every national interest in common with those who trade or 
write. A direct share in the government of a country entails 
responsibility as well as gives an opportunity for the exercise of 
power. Itis with men as with children: trust them generously, 
and they wiil do their duty more thoroughly than if you trust 
them grudgingly and partially. Tell a man that you have implicit 
confidence in his veracity, and he is more likely to speak the 
truth than if you tell him that you invariably doubt his word. 
We are ready to trust the artisans, and do not dread the result. 

Thinking thus, we can afford to question the conclusions of 
any one who flatters them as a class by drawing an invidious 
comparison between them and the present members of the body 
politic. Weprotest,then, against views suchas those of Mr. Hutton, 
as well as those which, in the second volume, Mr. Godfrey Lushing- 
ton has enunciated in his essay on “ Workmen and Trade Unions.” 
At the outset there appears to be acontradiction between this essay 
and that on the “Political Character of the Working Classes.” 
Mr. Hutton regards the admission of artisans to the full rights of 
citizenship as likely to prove advantageous, because the artisans 
as a body will render English policy more cosmopolitan, and will 
aid in giving due influence to “great ideas” in the councils of the 
empire. He does not encourage the belief that they will be 
guided in their political career by selfish or personal motives. 
Mr. Lushington, on the other hand, considers that they will 
endeavour to alter the social relations between themselves and 
their fellows. At the beginning of his essay he states that the 
Reform movement, in so far as the artisans are concerned, “is 
“‘not merely political, it is at the same time an industrial one. 
“Industry calls for Reform. Why this is so; why operatives 
“desire the franchise as operatives even more than as citizens ; 
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“what as industrialists they suffer from laws made by others ; 
“ what as industrialists they hope to gain from a share in the 
“ representation, is the subject of the present paper.” Now, we 
find no fault with any divergence of opinion manifested by the 
writers of these essays. All of them are the personal exposi- 
tions of individual opinions, Each is to be judged on its merits 
alone. But the discrepancy we have adverted to is a fair sub- 
ject of comment when independent writers are found upholding 
dissimilar theories about the same subject. It proves that the 
question at issue has at least two sides, and it justifies the 
inference that neither of the sides advocated may be the 
right one. 

The view espoused by Mr. Hutton is the more plausible of 
the two. The style in which he treats it adds greatly to its 
effect. Of Mr. Lushington the reverse is true. Not only has 
he ranged himself on a side with which we but partially sympa- 
thize; he urges its claims with a recklessness which is most 
damaging to himself. He feels that the Trade Unions have had 
scant justice meted out to them, and he tries to redress the in- 
equality by eulogizing them indiscriminately. According to him, 
the master deserves little consideration, while the Trade Unionist 
ought to be supported. He says: “In general, persons or bodies 
“of persons who find themselves misunderstood, are able to 
“obtain redress by having recourse to disinterested tribunals, 
“such as independent thinkers, the Church, the Law, the Press, 
“and the Legislature. But from these appeals Trade Unions 
“are cut off.” A rash assertion like the foregoing can do nothing 
but harm to its author's cause. There is just enough truth in it 
to mislead the uninformed, and there is sufficient blundering to 
disgust the impartial reader. It is true that the clergy, as repre- 
senting the Church, are no friends to Trade Unionists; but 
on what class of innovators have the clergy looked with approval ? 
Had not the bishops yielded to the personal solicitations of William 
the Fourth, the obstacles to passing the Reform Bill of 1832 
would have been multiplied. By the law of their profession, it 
is incumbent on clergymen to oppose changes alike in social 
arrangements and in political affairs. There is no body of men that 
adopts more sincerely than the clergy the motto about “the thin 
end of the wedge” being the beginning of mischief. That the Law 
has been made by masters is undeniable ; that it is often unfair 
toward the employed is certain; beyond all question, however, 
it is impartially enforced. Mr. Lushington thinks that the 
magistrates and judges on the bench are not “more free than 
“other men from the prejudices of the class to which they 
“belong.” Granting this, does he desire a change alike in the Law 
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and in the magistracy ? would he require the judges to be chosen 
not because of their knowledge of Law, but because they had 
been born and bred among artisans? If he do not wish this, 
then his statement is meaningless. If he wish this, then his 
proposition is irrational. The most unfair part of his statement 
is that which relates to the Press: “I can scarcely recall having 
“seen in any journal (the Beehive excepted), with reference to 
“any strike, so much as a hint that the masters might possibly be 
“refusing the fair market-rate of wages. It is always the Union 
“which is in the wrong.” On this question the opinion of the 
Beehive has the value of a foregone conclusion. We think that 
had Mr. Lushington been as familiar with the Daily News, the 
Morning Star, and the Spectator, as with it, he might have 
met with some hints to the effect that the masters have not 
been uniformly in the right. That the Legislature, as at present 
constituted, is not the best tribunal to which the aggrieved Trade 
Unionist can resort for succour, is incontrovertible. But the 
Trade Unionist is not an exception to the rule which presses 
with such severity upon others as to have made the movement 
for the Reform of Parliament so general. 

Mr. Lushington’s sympathies as a reformer are apparently 
confined to the change which reform will originate in the social 
status of the Trade Unionist. In the future he anticipates that 
“people will do justice to what is valuable in Trade Unions; 
“to the recognition of the common interest of the class ; to the 
“public deliberations on class interests; to the making of 
“regulations for the good not of the few, but of the many, for 
“the protection of the weak, not for the enrichment of the 
“strong; to the sacrifice of individualism; to the legal sub- 
“mission of the minority; to the public morality of holding 
“each operative responsible for the effect upon others of the dis- 
“posal of his labour; to the heroic struggles for the permanent 
“ good of their order.” Having enumerated all these grounds 
for public recognition, he adds what seems to be an admission 
which should largely diminish his respect for the Unions: “On 
“the other hand, when the social incorporation of the working 
“ classes shal] be completed, the peculiar abuses of Trade Unions 
“may be expected to diminish.” This remark furnishes a key 
to the contradictory views entertained respecting the Unions. 
That they have “ peculiar abuses” is what many say, and con- 
demn them accordingly. That they are fraught with extra- 
ordinary merits is what others assert, and -hymn their praise. 
There are but few who, caring for the masters and the men less 
than for the effect produced by either, through their joint or 
separate action, on the country at large, can view the contending 
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factions with impartiality and estimate their claims with judicial 
calmness. 

The drawback is that the Unionists are commended by their 
partisans for merits they do not possess, As Mr. Lushington 
puts it, they make “regulations for the good not of the few, but 
“of the many, for the protection of the weak, not for the enrich- 
“ment of the strong.” This may be true in theory, but it is 
opposed to demonstrable facts. The generosity they are credited 
with is but selfishness in disguise. The Unionists know that by 
fixing a minimum wage they render the rate of wages more 
stable, and the getting of wages more general ; in short, ensuring 
that more artisans will gain a living, and be able to count on 
gaining it with certainty. In fine phrase, this may be styled 
acting for the good not of the few, but of the many, protecting 
the weak, not enriching the strong. But in actual practice it 
amounts to something less heroic. For if the artisans have 
learned by experience that it is better to take a small fixed wage 
than a large fluctuating one, they act for their individual inte- 
rests in wos On arrangements whereby they can secure a 
certain return. Whether they are wise or not in so acting is 
one question. That in so acting they think chiefly of the main 
chance, is clear. 

Moreover, it is contended “that the workman is as much en- 
“titled to his Trade Union, as merchants to their Chamber of 
“Commerce, barristers to their Inns of Court, brokers to their 
“Stock Exchange, medical practitioners’ to their College of 
“Physicians.” Now, if there be an analogy between a Trade 
Union and these several bodies, then the Union must stand or 
fall with them. A Chamber of Commerce is but a debating 
society. The Inns of Court are the only unreformed bodies in 
the kingdom : barristers would suffer little were they swept away 
to-morrow. The Stock Exchange shares with Tattersall’s the 
reputation of being the largest gambling hell in England ; honest 
legislation would deal rather harshly with both. It is at least 
questionable whether or not the College of Physicians exists for 
the advancement of the art of healing. If Trade Unions are to 
be justified on the ground that they are as advantageous to 
artisans as other “ recognised social institutions,” it would be well 
to compare them with institutions which are worthy of retention. 

We may question the utility of Trade Unions without in- 
tending to injure artisans, just as we may dispute the mainte- 
nance of a large standing army, without being fairly chargeable 
with longing for a state of anarchy. In the interests of the 
nation, we disapprove of the perpetuation of the Unions. They 
are to the present day what the Guilds were to the Middle Ages 
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—hindrances to progress. But they are not to be discounte- 
nanced or suppressed simply because the masters dislike them, 
and some capitalists are impoverished through their operation. 
We acknowledge the workmen’s right to form a Union, as we 
acknowledge the masters’ right to join a protection society. The 
former may strike and the latter lock-out whenever they think fit. 
The fullest freedom of joint or individual action we would con- 
cede to both in equal measure. But we should refuse to legislate 
in the sole interest of either. We should consider the tyranny 
of a body of workmen over a single employer as censurable as 
the supremacy of the masters over their men. The common 
saying of “live and let live” indicates what is the right policy in 
this matter. Organize industry, if you will; but organize 
it in such a way that the gain of the employer enriches the 
employed. If we agreed with Mr. Lushington, we should 
expect the spoliation of the capitalist to be the object for which 
the artisans seek the franchise. That in a reformed parliament 
the representatives of labour will have many a tussle with the 
representatives of wealth, we do not doubt. Unless both sides 
should prove deplorably blind to their true interests, neither 
will seek for victory on such a narrow issue as that propounded 
by Mr. Lushington ; but, gaining wisdom from discussion, both 
will combine to afford all needful facilities for the adoption of 
the nobler system which binds master and workman together by 
the bond of a common purpose, and to which the name of Co- 
operation has been given. 

Another essay, in which it is maintained that the votes of the 
artisans will materially affect the action of the State after Par- 
liament shall have been reformed, is the production of Mr. 
Harrison, and is entitled “ Foreign Policy.” Its author assumes 
that England has lost her rightful place among the nations. He 
asserts that her foreign policy, which in earlier times was per- 
verted by royal folly, “is now paralysed by the blindness of a 
class.” Moreover, he holds that “ for a generation our influence 
“on the Continent has been steadily narrowing and sinking. 
” ee of every school are fain to accept it as a notorious 
“ fact.” 

We decline to be classed among the politicians who accept 
“as a notorious fact” the allegation that England’s Continental 
influence has diminished during the past thirty years. Because 
our foreign policy has been altered, it is not necessarily less 
practical and useful now than formerly. Not English statesmen 
only, but the body of the people, have learned that to interfere 
in order to compel a nation to accept, or to aid it in getting rid 
of a ruler it detests, is to risk having their motives misinterpreted 
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and their generous deeds reviled. There was a time when 
England acted the part of Don Quixote, punishing all the foreign 
oppressors of a down-trodden nation, and all the enemies of exiled 
kings. She fought for the Low Countries against Louis the 
Fourteenth. She delivered Spain from the yoke of Bonaparte. 
She was foremost among those who succeeded in restoring the 
Bourbons to the throne of France. Longer and more consistently 
than any other nation, she has practised intervention ; and more 
completely than any other nation she has had reason to lament 
the results of her costly and misdirected energies. But we 
appeal to the general opinion of Europe at this moment, 
confident of a verdict that England was never more respected 
on the Continent than she is now. The treaty recently signed 
by Lord Stanley, with the approval of all political parties, gives 
evidence that England, having passed through a period of re- 
action from the stupid and blundering policy of intervention 
which she has but too often pursued, has now acquired a rightful 
appreciation of her international duties, and is even prepared to 
intervene, if need be, for the maintenance of those general 
principles, or the fulfilment of those specific pledges to which 
she commits herself. But the intervention of the future will 
differ widely from that of the past, and will tend more and 
more in the direction of enabling each nation to develop itself 
according to its own inherent nature and peculiarities. In 
seeking to enforce the general principle of non-intervention, we 
shall chiefly intervene to prevent intervention. If, as Mr. 
Harrison anticipates, the votes of the artisans will exert an 
appreciable influence on England’s future foreign policy, we 
hope they will study the pregnant words of Mr. Mill in his 
admirable essay, entitled “A Few Words on Non-intervention,” 
the concluding paragraphs of which are as follows :— 

“Tt can seldom—I will not go so far as to say never—be 
“either judicious or right, in a country which has a free govern- 
“ment, to assist, otherwise than by the moral support of its 
“opinion, the endeavours of another to extort the same blessing 
“from its native rulers. We must except, of course, any case in 
“which such assistance is a measure of legitimate self-defence. 
“Tf (a contingency by no means unlikely to occur) this country, 
“on account of its freedom, which is a standing reproach to des- 
“potism everywhere, and an encouragement to throw it off, 
“should find itself menaced with attack by a coalition of Conti- 
“nental despots, it ought to consider the popular party in every 
“nation of the Continent as its natural ally: the Liberals should 
“be to it, what the Protestants of Europe were to the Govern- 
“ment of Queen Elizabeth. So, again, when a nation, in her 
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“own defence, has gone to war with a despot, and has had the 
“rare good fortune not only to succeed in her resistance, but to 
“hold the conditions of peace in her own hands, she is entitled 
“to say that she will make no treaty, unless with some other 
“ruler than the one whose existence as such may be a perpetual 
“menace to her safety and freedom. These exceptions do but 
“set in a clearer light the reasons of the rule; because they do 
“not depend on any failure of those reasons, but on considerations 
“paramount to them, and coming under a different principle. 
“But the case of a people struggling against a foreign yoke, 
“or against a native tyranny upheld by foreign arms, illustrates 
“the reasons for non-intervention in an opposite way ; for in this 
“case the reasons themselves do not exist. A people the most 
“attached to freedom, the most capable of defending and of - 
“making a good use of free institutions, may be unable to con- 
“tend successfully for them against the military strength of 
“another nation much more powerful. To assist a people thus 
“kept down, is not to disturb the balance of forces on which the 
“permanent maintenance of freedom in a country depends, but 
“to redress that balance when it is already unfairly and violently 
“disturbed. The doctrine of non-intervention, to be a legitimate 
“principle of morality, must be accepted by all governments. 
“The despots must consent to be bound by it as well as the free 
“States. Unless they do, the profession of it by free countries 
“comes but to this miserable issue, that the wrong side may 
“help the wrong, but the right must not help the right. Inter- 
“vention to enforce non-intervention is always rightful, always 
“moral, if not always prudent. Though it be a mistake to give 
“freedom to a people who do not value the boon, it cannot but 
“be right to insist that if they do value it, they shall not be 
“hindered from the pursuit of it by foreign coercion. It might 
“not have been right for England (even apart from the question 
“of prudence) to have taken part with Hungary in its noble 
" a against Austria ; although the Austrian Government 
“in Hungary was in some sense a foreign yoke. But when, the 
“Hungarians having shown themselves likely to prevail in this 
“struggle, the Russian despot interposed, and joining his force 
“to that of Austria, delivered back the Hungarians bound hand 
“and foot, to their exasperated oppressors, it would have been 
“an honourable and virtuous act on the part of England to have 
‘declared that this should not be, and that if Russia gave assis- 
“tance to the wrong side, England would aid the right. It might 
“not have been consistent with the regard which every nation is 
“bound to pay to its own safety, for England to have taken up 
“this position single-handed. But England and France together 
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“could have done it; and if they had, the Russian armed inter- 
“vention would never have taken place, or would have been 
“disastrous to Russia alone: while all that those Powers gained 
“by not doing it, was that they had to fight Russia five years 
“afterwards, under more difficult circumstances, and without 
“Hungary for an ally. The first nation which, being powerful 
“enough to make its voice effectual, has the spirit and courage 
“to say that not a gun shall be fired in Europe by the soldiers of 
“one Power against the revolted subjects of another, will be the 
“idol of the friends of freedom throughout Europe. That de- 
“claration alone will ensure the almost immediate emancipation 
“of every people which desires liberty sufficiently to be capable 
“of maintaining it: and the nation which gives the word will 
“soon find itself at the head of an alliance of free peoples, so 
“strong as to defy the efforts of any number of confederated 
“despots to bring it down. The prize is too glorious not to be 
“snatched sooner or later by some free country; and the time 
“may not be distant when England, if she does not take this 
“heroic part because of its heroism, will be compelled to take it 
“from consideration for her own safety.” * 


In a very admirable essay by Mr. Hill, the Irish question is 
considered, and the appropriate remedies for Irish discontent are 


set forth. Mr. Hill is not blind to the intrinsic difficulties of the 
subject, but rightly thinks that they have been intensified by 
one-sided and injudicious legislation. He says that “the two 
great Irish questions, about which all the rest centre, and to which 
they are ultimately reducible, are those of the Church and the 
Land.” That these questions can be fairly debated and finally 
settled is, in his opinion and in ours, hardly to be expected so 
long as the Parliament before which they are brought is chiefly 
composed of churchmen and landlords. 

Anything weaker than the arguments advanced by the up- 
holders of the Irish Church Establishment, it would be hard to 
imagine. They resolve themselves into this, that the grievance 
being a sentimental one is aitogether illusory. We freely allow 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland have less to complain of 
than they once had. The profession of their faith does not sub- 
ject them to penal consequences. In the eye of the law, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are equal. But the maintenance of an 
alien Church perpetuates the memories of the oppression once 
exercised by an alien and dominant race over the natives of the 
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country and the ancient possessors of its soil. It is a monument 
of their subjugation. With that Church they associate whatever 
is most dissonant to their feelings as an independent people. 
From that Church they justly dread attempts to undermine the 
religion of their forefathers, which is also the religion that best 
harmonizes with their character. All this may be sentimental, 
yet it is none the less important. Loyalty and patriotism are 
but sentiments ; who disregards them on that account? Religion 
and love are mere sentiments ; who sneers at either because it is 
so? Instead of a sentimental grievance being an unworthy or 
contemptible one, it is one of the greatest that can be imagined, 
for it has its root in the feelings, and the feelings contribute more 
to render men happy or miserable in proportion as they are 
gratified or pained, than any other parts of the human organism. 
But those who contemn this grievance on the ground that it is 
sentimental, display ignorance as well as a want of charity. It 
is a thoroughly practical one, insomuch as the continuance of the 
Irish Church on its present footing is a serious injury to the 
country. If capitalized, the revenues of that Church would re- 
present nearly thirteen and a half millions sterling. As Mr. Hill 
well puts it: ‘ That part of the ecclesiastical revenues which is 
“drawn from the commuted tithes would alone far more than 
“defray the whole of the Parliamentary grant for public educa- 
“tion in Ireland. The reclamation of waste lands, and advances 
“ for the execution of improvements and public works, are among 
“the possible purposes to which the sequestrated temporalities 
“might be devoted.” Lest it be supposed that the application 
of ecclesiastical revenues to secular purposes would deprive the 
people of religious instruction; we may add that at present the 
religious institutions of the Roman Catholics are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the Irish people. If their general 
well-being were improved by the diffusion of material prosperity, 
they would not be less able to support their priests, nor is there 
any reason for alleging that they would be less willing to do so. 
The true reason why that monstrous piece of injustice is con- 
tinued and defended is the desire openly manifested by Irish 
Protestants to annoy their Roman Catholic brethren, coupled 
with the fear entertained by English Protestants that the prece- 
dent once set in Ireland would be an irresistible argument for 
following the like course in England. The bigotry of the Irish 
Protestants cannot be palliated ; it is so strong as to render them 
almost incapable of shame. The Roman Catholics are quite as 
culpable, but with more reason. A good Catholic must not 
allow his reason to influence his judgment in ecclesiastical matters. 
He is bound to believe what he is told. He sins if he do what 
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the Church has forbidden. By the necessities of the case the most 
ignorant are the most faithful sons of the Church. Educated 
Roman Catholics will strain a point, and treat Protestants as if 
they were not irredeemably bad because they are heretics. The 
illiterate believe that all heretics are bad men, and regard Pro- 
testants as bad because of their heresy. No such compulsion is 
exercised over Protestants. They are free to bring their private 
judgment to the interpretation of any dogma. Should they re- 
frain from doing this, they are traitors to their faith. Intolerance 
on their part is a crime; on the part of Roman Catholics it is a 
misfortune. As Protestants in the true and largest sense of the 
term, we protest against the reformed religion which in Ireland 
takes the form of Orangeism, and is a noxious compound of civil 
and religious despotism. 

Among ourselves, the opportunities for the display of these 
shortcomings are less numerous than in Ireland. Now and then 
there is an occasion for an outburst of bigotry. At one time the 
Roman Catholics are insulted by the passing of an Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, at another the annual grant to Maynooth is opposed, 
not on the rational ground that the State does wrong in aiding 
the priests of any faith, but on the foolish ground that the State 
should refrain from encouraging the teaching of error. The 
standing subject about which churchmen are unanimous, is the 
maintenance of the English Church in Ireland. That it is the 
Church of a haughty minority, and is a Church detested by an 
overwhelming majority of the people, seems to commend it to 
them as an institution which ought to be upheld. That its 
downfall might entail the separation of Church and State 
throughout the United Kingdom is a thought which fills them 
with horror, and prompts them to avert the catastrophe at all 
hazards, Fortunately, many who are not churchmen have a 
voice in national affairs, a voice which is weighty now, and is 
every day becoming more potent. There is no risk in assertin 
that among the first acts of a reformed Parliament will be to 
redress the most palpable of Irish grievances. 

Not only is the Irish Church indefensible on any reasonable 
ground, its retention is impoiitic because of the indirect mischief 
wrought by it. As long as it exists, so long will the Ultramon- 
tane party be enabled to extort concessions from English states- 
men, who, whether they like or detest the Irish people, cannot 
dispense with the Irish vote in the House of Commons. ‘This 
aspect of the question is rendered very clear by Mr. Hill. He 
holds that “the choice will presently have to be made between 
“ its abolition and the abolition of the system of national education 
“which was and in spite of injurious modifications still remains 
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“the greatest boon ever conferred by England upon Ireland.” 
Because that Church has not been abolished, the Government of 
Earl Russell was induced to commit the grievous mistake of bestow- 
ing a supplemental charter on the Queen’s University. It was 
thought that by placing the Roman Catholic University on a foot- 
ing of equality with the “Godless Colleges,” in so far as obtain- 
ing degrees was concerned, the Roman Catholic priests would 
be conciliated, and the support of the priestly party secured. 
The transaction had a look of pseudo-liberality which deceived 
many Liberals. It appeared a step in the direction of toleration. 
In reality, it was a blow aimed at impartial education. Real 
liberalism should have taken its stand on the principle that a 
national university is an institution for the education not of a 
few priests, but of a whole nation, and that the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was rather a model to be copied by England than an in- 
stitution to be destroyed by her. That a degree should be 
obtainable from that university by those who had been trained 
in the narrowest school of the most reactionary priests, is a prac- 
tical absurdity. Destroy the Irish Church ; place every religious 
body in Ireland on an equal footing ; let State interference with 
religion cease altogether; let the State bestow those edu- 
cational grants only which can be accepted and enjoyed by 
the whole people, irrespective of creed, and if the result were 
not a regenerated Ireland, we might at least witness an ambi- 
tious priesthood shorn of undue power, and a nation enjoying 
renewed opportunities for treading the pathway of pro- 
ess. 

o The boon would be great, yet unless accompanied with radical 
changes in the land laws it would be incomplete, and ineffectual 
to appease generai discontent. Tested by experience, the exist- 
ing system relating to the land is a deplorable failure. Judged 
by theory, it has innumerable drawbacks. Practice and theory 
combine to favour the alien lord of the soil, to hinder natives 
from acquiring a share in it, and to demoralize its cultivators. 
As a consequence, the best among the peasantry seek new homes 
in America, the worst remaining behind. Those who depart 
carry rancour in their hearts, and as soon as they have the 
means, aid by money as well as words to incite the residents to 
rebel against a form of government whereof they keenly feel the 
disadvantages, and cannot believe anything that is good. 

It is unquestionable that the natural resources of Ireland are 
as great as the capital requisite for their development is insuffi- 
cient. Capital is not attracted thither, both because it is difficult 
to invest it profitably, and also because the security is doubtful. 
Make the capitalist to understand that he can reap a certain as 
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well as a fair profit, and he will as readily invest his money in Irish 
land as in an English cotton-mill or iron-foundry. The imperative 
want of Ireland, as of England, is free trade in land; but Ireland 
requires this even more than England, because in the former 
country it is impossible that manufactures should flourish as in 
the latter, for Ireland’s wealtl may be said to consist in land 
alone, whereas England possesses, in addition, an abundance of 
those precious products, iron and coal. Than land, there is no 
property of which the possession entails so many responsibilities, 
but of which the possession is so generally the object of culpable 
ambition. It is the Great Mother which all should regard with 
filial reverence. To the earth we owe alike our lives and our 
pleasures, and if there be an excess of poverty and misery among 
men, it is because the earth is not tilled in such a manner as to 
yield the maximum of the necessaries of life. Instead, however, 
of acting on this principle, the rule has been to legislate so 
as to permit of the owner of broad acres deriving the utmost 
amount of honour from his estates, and to compel the tillers 
of the soil to furnish the largest expenditure of labour for the 
smallest share of remuneration. It is held that the landowner can- 
not have too much pleasure and the labourer do too much work. 
When the landowners act as legislators, they impose or continue 
laws which enrich the eldest son of a landed proprietor at the 
expense of his other children; which retain an estate in the 
same family from generation to generation; which render the 
relations between the owner and the cultivator of the soil as 
favourable to the former as they are prejudicial to the interests 
of the latter. The bitter fruits of this policy we are now reap- 
ing in Ireland. There the tenant farmer is a dependent and 
the peasant a slave. The bondage is the more intolerable to 
both, because they both are gnawed by a desire which they can- 
not satisfy save on conditions equivalent to their ruin, the desire 
to become the possessors of a piece of ground by which they can 
live in a state of praiseworthy independence. We hope not to be 
called utopians when we declare that the law should be 
altered so as to interpose no artificial obstacles against the satis- 
fying of the Irish “ earth-hunger,” which, if it be a mania, is the 
mania manifested by a majority of the nation. We concur 
with Mr. Hill in thinking that “the Irish people have a moral 
“title to require that the social system of Ireland shall be 
“adapted to their needs. As matters stand, their interests and 
“the general well-being are subordinated to the system.” 
Attractive as are many other of the questions for a reformed 
Parliament, yet we cannot discuss them in detail. Besides the 
Essay on Ireland, we cordially recommend the perusal of that 
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on the “Land Laws,” by Mr. W. L. Newman, and on “ Popular 
Education,” by Mr. C. 8. Parker. Both are exhaustive treatises, 
in which the facts are numerous and well marshalled ; the tone 
of both is excellent. An interesting one on “The Progress of 
the Working Classes,” is merely the fragment of a complete 
work on the subject. In both volumes all the essays are read- 
able ; but several want weight, and in many there is too frequent 
a repetition of arguments common to each of the essayists. In 
neither are there essays on two subjects which should have been 
treated in any work on the reform of parliament: namely, the 
“Enfranchisement of Women,” and “ Personal Representation.” 
The contributors to these volumes may regard such questions as 
unworthy of serious consideration. In our opinion they are as 
deserving of notice as Mr. Lowe's futile arguments against 
Reform, or the Foreign Policy of England. By neglecting these 
topics, the essayists have laid themselves open to the reproach 
of declining to discuss questions which, notwithstanding their 
“advanced” character, have been debated in an unreformed 
House of Commons. Before any attempt had been made to 
give practical effect to them, this Review repeatedly upheld the 
principles at stake. It is, then, with a special interest that we 
now turn to examine the arguments adduced on their behalf by 
the illustrious member of the House of Commons who has made 
himself their public advocate. 


Concerning the enfranchisement of Women, Mr. J. S. Mill 
put this question to the House of Commons, “Is there any 
“reasonable ground for excluding an entire half of the nation 
“not only from actual admission but from the very possibility of 
“being admitted within the pale of citizenship, though they may 
“fulfil every one of the conditions loyally and constitutionally 
“sufficient in all cases but theirs?” Now, on the answer which 
may be given to this proposition depends the case between those 
who admit and those who deny the propriety of enfranchising 
women. Ifthe answer be that they ought to be excluded, then 
the conclusion follows not only that they are unfit now, but 
labour under perpetual disabilities for casting votes at the 
elections of members of parliament, that they are and must ever 
remain pariahs among electors. If their claim be accorded, then 
it miay be contended that the time is not ripe for the change, or 
that the desire of women for the electoral suffrage has not yet 
been manifested with sufficient unanimity. Consequently to 
espouse the negative is to maintain the false doctrine of finality 
under a new form, whereas to answer in the affirmative is but to 
make an admission which need not necessarily be followed by 
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immediate action. It is the first course which the opponents 
follow, and by choosing it betray their incapacity for considering 
the question at all. On them arguments are as truly wasted as 
if they were addressed to dumb animals. To the more hopeful 
persons who take the second course, and who are most troubled 
with the novelty and strangeness of the proposition, it may be 
said that the novelty is relative only. In this matter we should 
he prepared for surprises, seeing that every change in the social 
condition of women has been in opposition to preconceived 
notions. But there is nothing more revolutionary in proposing 
to enfranchise women in England, than in proposing to teach 
Turkish women to read. Tell a wealthy Turk that women are 
better than animated machines, that they are capable of passing 
their days more profitably than in eating sweetmeats, and he 
will be able to advance numerous arguments drawn from expe- 
rience, to the effect that to change their social condition would be 
to shake the fabric of society to its foundation. Would his 
reasoning be deemed conclusive by the rational Englishman who, 
with strange obtuseness, reasons in a similar style? Unless the 
latter be as unenlightened as the Turk, he will coincide with 
Mr. Mill in thinking that “the notion of forbidding women to 
“take interest in what interests men belongs to a bygone state 
“of society which is receding farther and farther into the past.” 
Mr. Mill considers that “the time has come when, if women 
are not raised to the level of men, men will be pulled down to 
theirs.” We accept his statement, with the modification that 
the time always has been when this reciprocal action has gone 
on. It is, indeed, the strong point of the present movement, 
that if there be not the utmost possible equality between the 
sexes, neither can attain to its last stage of development. 
The one cannot fully appreciate the other unless both have 
the best and most ennobling topics as common ground for 
conversation, and no thoughts are better and nobler than those 
evolved in a free country from the contentions of its political 
parties. Whoever is interested in political struggles leads a life 
far freer from alloy than if the subject of engrossing concern be 
any of the amusements in which so much precious time is hope- 
lessly squandered. Politics differ in this from every other occu- 
pation, that they furnish a field either for the exclusive employ- 
ment of the faculties, or for the diversion of the mind during the 
spare hours of the busiest man. Moreover, devotion to the study 
of the political game expands the sympathies with humanity at 
large ; for the politician is naturally led to feel interested in the 
manner in which other nations than his own are being governed. 
He knows what effect a new law has in altering the conditions of 
those among whom he lives; he concludes that similar results 
[Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIII.]—New Sertgs, Vol. XXXII. No. I. N 
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follow in other countries, and he feels that, in proportion as those 
changes are in themselves justifiable, will be the amount of 
benefit accruing to the human race. But in politics, as in every- 
thing else, a sustained interest cannot be taken in the game, 
unless the on-lookers have the power of influencing it. To expect 
that a non-elector,.can read the debates in Parliament with the 
same eagerness and intelligence as one whose vote has been or 
may be used to send a member thither, is to expect an impossi- 
bility. He considers that with these niatters he has little or no 
concern. His predominant feeling may be that of discontent 
with the arrangement which excludes him from all share in the 
affairs wherein others rejoice to have ‘a voice. If he be taxed 
without being represented, he will-be afflicted with what is 
universally allowed. to*be an unpardogable grievance. - 

In accordance with existing arrangements women are con- 
demned to suffer all the drawbacks which accompany exclusion 
. from a direct interestsin public affairs, and are expected to con- 
sider that they haveenothing to complain of or desire. They are 
called upon to manage a household with economy, to maintain a 
high position with dignity, to train the generation of the future 
during a period when youthful minds are most plastic and the 
dispositions most easily biassed in the right or the wrong direc- 
tion, and they are told that their qualifications for discharging 
all or any of these duties with success, disentitle them for having 
the slightest personal share in the government of their country. 
Indirect influence they have, and that they are commended for 
exercising. They may bribe not only with impunity, but amid 
the applause of the stern opponents of bribery. Of course they 
must respect the letter of the law ; the law, however, is one which 
women are peculiarly fitted for breaking in spirit while adhering 
to the written enactment. They may intrigue on behalf of their 
husbands, sons, or brothers not only without reproach, but, if 
they succeed in their aim, with the certainty of being praised. 
More than one of our greatest statesmen has been indebted for 
his chief influence to the devoted conduct of his wife, sister, or 
mother ; yet, though the wife, sister, or mother may be said to do 
well in securing his advancementand helping to retain him in office, 
in lightening his labours and securing his renown, none of them is 
allowed to vote for him at an election. It is supposed that were 
any of them to possess this privilege she would cease to be a true 
woman, and would be transformed into a nondescript being for 
which human speech is too poor to supply an appropriate name. 

It is said that women are already represented in Parliament, 
because their male relatives legislate on their behalf. This is 
untrue ; but if true, it would be begging the question. For, as Mr. 
Mill forcibly stated in the House of Commons, “ this is exactly 
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“what has been said of all other unrepresented classes. The 
“operatives, for instance, are they not virtually represented by 
“the representation ef their employers? Are not the interest of 
“the employers and that of the employed, when properly under- 
“stood, the same? To insinuate the contrary, is it not the hor- 
“rible crime of setting class against class?-.Is not the farmer 
“interested along with his labourer in the prosperity of agricul- 
“ture—the cotton manufacturer equally with his worker in the 
“high prices of calicoes? Are they not both interested alike in 
“taking off taxes? And,generally, have not employers and em- 
“ ployed a common. interest agajnst all outsiders, just as man and 
“wife have against all outside the family? And, what is more, 
“are not all employers good, kind, benevolent men, who love 
“their workpeople, and always desire and do what is most for 
“their good? All these assertions are as true and as much to 
‘‘the purpose as the corresponding assertions respecting men and 
“women.” Granting that women are tgready represented, it 
‘does not follow that they are represented m the manner which 
best conduces to their own interests and confers on the State the 
greatest advantage. Their wishes are not adequately fulfilled, 
because it is but a small sectioii among them which can now 
exercise authority. The female relatives of the rich have the 
power of influencing legislation ; the female relatives of the poor 
are powerless, Which is the better qualified for the task? Is 
it the woman who knows nothing of life but its luxuries, or she 
who thoroughly understands its responsibilities ; the peer’s wife 
whose chief care is her toilet, or the farmer’s wife who shares 
with her husband the toils of daily labour? Again, is not the 
spinster or widow who, possessing a competence, pays her taxes 
to the State or to the parish, as capable of voting for a candidate 
as the man of fortune who does likewise? Or what distinction 
can fairly be made between the spinster or widow who, by her 
personal exertions, maintains herself in honourable independence, 
and the man who, engaged in the like callings, does the same 
thing? All that Mr. Mill asked Parliament to sanction, and all for 
which we now contend, is that where the law accords the franchise 
to those who pay rent as lodgers, or rates as householders, the 
fact that the lodger or householder should be an unmarried 
woman of legal age and legal capacity should not disqualify her 
for having her name inserted on the electoral register and her 
vote recorded in the poll-book. With him we also hold that, 
when members of Parliament shall be elected by universal 
suffrage, all women will then have the same claim as all men to 
the privileges of electors, The suffrage could not be universal 
unless it were impartial. 

Anything more fruitless or petty than the arguments advanced 
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in opposition to Mr. Mill’s amendment we have seldom read. 
They were stated not by one of the privileged jesters who are 
the scandal of Parliament, but by a member who was specially 
sent to India to regulate her finances ; who is reputed to possess 
both common sense and political sagacity ; who professes to bea 
true Liberal, and whom we admit to have many titles to our 
respect. Mr. Laing told the House “that the simple, straight- 
forward instinct of nine men or women out of ten was opposed to 
the proposition presented with so much logical force and acumen 
by the honourable member for Westminster.” If this be admitted, 
then, according to Mr. Laing, men and women should follow 
their instincts and act as if they were animals, and not respon- 
sible beings. In other words, he would approve of theft on the 
ground that to take whatever one fancied and required was a 
natural instinct. Moreover, he said, without apparently intend- 
ing to speak nonsense, that “ Nature had drawn a broad line of 
“ distinction between the two sexes, and chalked out the career 
of force and stability of intellect for men, and the career of 
amiability, tenderness, and grace for women.” The inference is 
that by giving a vote once in seven years, or more frequently, for 
a member of Parliament, a woman oversteps a broad line which 
Nature has drawn between the sexes, and ceases to tread “ the 
career of amiability, tenderness, and grace” which Nature has 
“chalked out” for her. Perhaps Mr. Laing can prove the degree 
of injury done to the female character and the culpability of 
the opposition to the decrees of Nature which follow from the 
votes given by some women for members of a board of guardians. 
Has Nature made an exception in the case of the latter? If so, 
how are we to discover this? If this be demonstrated, what 
shall we think of the wisdom of Parliament? We can at all 
events estimate the wisdom of Mr. Laing when, on a measure of 
social and political justice being urged for his approval, he avers 
that poets are “better authorities than logicians or political 
economists on such a question.” We confess to have been sur- 
prised at the largeness of the minority which supported Mr. Mill. 
When he entered Parliament he was regarded as the solitary 
champion of the cause. To desire the enfranchisement of women 
was condemned as one of his crotchets. Seventy-three members 
of the House of Commons have been found, however, to vote for 
the change which, two years ago, very few ever expected to be 
seriously proposed. It is now evident that its advocacy in Par- 
liament by some one who would venture to brave the ridicule 
with which novelties are so often met, was chiefly required 
in order that it should receive a measure of public support. 
The lesson is a pregnant one. From it we gather a new argu- 
ment in favour of the scheme of “ Personal Representation ” 
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which Mr. Mill has had the honour of propounding in the House 
of Commons. 

Prior to his election for Westminster, it was known with unusual 
precision what course he would follow in the discussion of great 
social problems. Fewmen have been sentto Parliament for the first 
time more unfettered by pledges, yet with a more distinctly avowed 
programme. He was elected by a constituency which glories in 
having at least one representative who, as a Liberal, is in ad- 
vance of his age. Favoured by exceptional circumstances, the 
electors of Westminster were enabled to choose a man after their 
own hearts. That which, owing to a happy accident, occurred in 
Westminster, would be the rule in all English boroughs and 
counties if the electors were entitled to vote for any candidate of 
whom they thoroughly approved. 

The adoption of Mr. Hare’s scheme would render this possible. 
The objections made to it in the House of Commons do not 
merit an elaborate refutation. Its most vigorous opponent was 
Serjeant Gaselee, who feared that it would introduce “celebri- 
ties” into the House, and who had “no hesitation in saying 
that the scheme was perfectly absurd.” When the Times com- 
mented on the debate, it stated that every member now “repre- 
sents the British people.” We must, then, accept Serjeant 
Gaselee, as a national representative, as one of the men whose 
demeanour reflects lustre on the existing system. We are also 
told that “such a House as that imagined in this scheme would 
be a Babel, a Lilliput, a chaos, and nothing more.” This means, 
we presume, that the British nation would send to Parliament a 
body of men wholly unqualified for their work ; in other words, 
that the people are incompetent to choose good candidates unless 
the manner in which their choice be made is that which has been 
for several centuries in operation. It would be equally certain, 
we suppose, that the men chosen would fall far short of the 
mental calibre of Serjeant Gaselee, and when they took their 
places in the House would be sure to devote their energies to 
converting it into “a Babel, a Lilliput, or a chaos.’ Why did 
not the Z'imes add a bear garden? Is it because tlie represen- 
tatives of “the British people” are wont to do so now? 

In an article temperately written, and in which the question 
is argued on its merits, the Duily News expresses its hostility to 
the scheme. Its objections are summed up as follows: “The 
“representation of minorities on Mr. Hare’s scheme would bring 
“into the House of Commons the upholders of opinions which 
“have no bearing upon politics and the business of the nation ; 
“it would put a premium upon the selfish indolence which stands 
“aloof from public life, and would reduce apathy and conviction 
“to nearly the same level of power. The present system en- 
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“courages that conflict which is essential to victory ; it requires. 
“that men shall fight if they would win ; and leads the minority 
“to seek the triumph of its principles in the only just and 
“rational way, namely, by converting the majority.”* Perhaps 
the supporters of Mr. Hare’s scheme are too apt to advocate it 
on the sole ground that it will afford minorities an opportunity 
for being heard, instead of taking the broader and juster view 
that its merits consist in offering to allan equal and areal repre- 
sentation. Thus, those who argue, as the Daily News does in 
the foregoing extract, that the present system is preferable 
because under it “selfish indolence” receives no pity, and “the 
conflict which is essential to victory ” is encouraged, overlook the 
incontrovertible advantages of the plan proposed over that 
adopted. “Personal representation.” would not render the true 
majority the less powerful or enthusiastic. It would not hinder 
the majority from eventually prevailing.. The preponderating 
majority, however, would be constituted, not of sections of the 
community exercising a partial control, but of the whole people. 
Nor would it flood the House of Commons with “the upholders 
“of opinions which have no bearing upon politics and the business 
“of the nation.” Whatever be the crotchets for which a man 
may be notable, so soon as he takes his seat in the House he 
must act as a politician. He may make absurd propositions, he 
may utter incoherent speeches, but, unless he can obtain the 
support and countenance of the majority, his propositions will be- 
negatived and his speeches rendered inaudible to the reporters. 
On the other hand, should his speeches be listened to with atten- 
tion, and his motions obtain. effective support, then he will have 
the majority on his side. Does the existing system prevent the 
election of men whose political incapacity is undoubted? Are 
there no members of Parliament whose opinions are ridiculed by 
all men of sense, and whose motions are seldom honoured with a 
division? Is it the clear duty of a Liberal to fold his hands and 
say that in the mode of electing members of the House of Com- 
mons perfection has for once been attained? Rather than. 
approve of arrangements which can be defended because they are- 
old, and not because they are perfect, we cordially unite with 
Mr. Mill in holding this to be an age “in which, whether we will 
“or not, we are entering on new paths; we are surrounded by 
“circumstances wholly without example in history, and the 
“ wonder would be if exigencies so new could be dealt with in a. 
“ completely satisfactory manner by the old means.” 

With the inveterate opponents of change we know how to deal. 
When they sneer at what they regard as misplaced enthusiasm, they 
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do what we are prepared for. But it is puzzling how to treat the 
firmest friends of progress when they adopt the language of its foes. 
And this is the difficulty which we have to surmount in the case 
of Liberals who condemn the scheme of Mr. Hare as unpractical, 
and refuse to give it a trial in any shape or on any scale. If the 
design of its promoters were to take a backward step in legisla- 
tion, to surrender to the Crown prerogatives which, in the interest 
of the nation, have been wrenched from it, to restore an influence 
to the nobility which has passed from the House of its class to 
the House of the people; if it could be shown that under the 
operation of such a scheme as Mr. Hare’s the liberties of England 
would be endangered and the prosperity of the country threatened 
with a check, we could understand why the thorough-going 
Liberal should combat its adoption and regard it with aversion. 
The reverse of this is true. Among the warmest upholders of 
“personal representation ” are to be found Liberals without re- 
proach, to whom nothing is dearer than popular rights, unless it 
be the maintenance of the supremacy of justice. Before passing 
from the subject, we shall quote the concluding words of Mr. 
Mill’s speech, and we ask for a rational condemnation of the 
sentiments therein enunciated as the condition of our recanting 
our opinions and confessing that we have lightly rejected the 
established and orthodox beliefs :—“ Without some plan of the 
“kind it is impossible to have a representative system really 
“adequate to the exigencies of modern society. In all states of 
“civilization, and in all representative systems, personal repre- 
“sentation would be a great improvement; but, at present, 
“political power is passing, or is supposed to be in danger of 
“passing, to the side of the most numerous and poorest class. 
“ Against this class predominance, as against all other class pre- 
“dominance, the personal representation of every voter, and 
“therefore the full representation of every minority, is the most 
“ valuable of all protections. Those who are anxious for safeguards 
“against the evils they expect from democracy, should not neglect 
“the safeguard which is to be found in the principles of democracy 
“itself. It is not only the best safeguard, but the surest and 
“most lasting, because it combats the evils and dangers of false 
“democracy by means of the true, and because every democrat 
“ who understands his own principles must see and feel its strict 
“and impartial justice.”* 


During the past few months the progress of Reform lias been 
so rapid that many regard with apprehension the impetus which 
will thereby be given to future innovations. It is feared that a 
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reformed House of Commons will be a revolutionary chamber, 
that inaction will give place to inconsiderate and rash legislation. 
The notion is natural, but childish. We attribute it to the 
common error of confounding England with France, and con- 
cluding that the revision of a constitution by a free people must 
be followed by consequences similar to those which were the 
result of an oppressed nation emancipating itself from an intoler- 
able yoke, and assuming the reins of self-government without 
previous training, and without the sentiment of responsibility. 
As a people we have serious faults ; but we have one virtue which 
almost atones for them ; the love of fair play. Cause it to be felt 
by the nation that to follow a particular course is to act unfairly, 
and the pressure of public opinion will paralyze the wrong doers. 
Indeed, the slowness with which abuses are redressed, and the 
insufficiency of half the Acts of Parliament, may be wholly ascribed 
to the rooted reluctance of the public te disregard the plausible 
claims of vested interests. We are only too ready to sacrifice the 
good of the many for the advantage of the few. 

Is any measure of Reform likely or competent to destroy an 
inherent national characteristic? Will an Act of Parliament 
transform the English race? Have the words which Sidney 
Smith, in aspeech advocating the Reform Bill of 1832, employed 
to depict his countrymen, ceased to be applicable? “The Eng- 
“lish are a tranquil, phlegmatic, money-loving, money-getting 
“people, who want to be quiet, and would be quiet if they were 
“not surrounded by evils of such magnitude, that it would be 
“baseness and pusillanimity not to oppose to them the strongest 
“ constitutional resistance.” Can it be seriously contended that a 
short time hence the electors of the United Kingdom will send 
to the House of Commons men devoid alike of the will and the 
power to legislate with firmness and with foresight ? The danger 
lies in the opposite direction. A reformed Parliament will differ 
far less from its predecessors than the advocates of improvement 
expect. Hereafter the opponents of reform will marvel at their 
blindness in regarding the extension of the franchise as the 
beginning of a reign of terror. Just as the British farmer is all 
the richer for free trade, so will the British constitution be the 
stronger and the more national when thoroughly reformed. 

We anticipate more mischief from the precedent set by the 
Earl of Derby’s government than from the operation of the Bill 
it may have the honour of carrying. Consistency is meritorious 
up to a certain point only ; but inconsistency like that now gloried 
in by the Tory party is a calamity. Fora time it will shake public 
confidence in the professions of public men. There is no analogy 
between the conduct of the Earl of Derby and of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, because the latter reversed his policy after avowing 
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that his convictions had been changed ; whereas the former has 
done when in office what he condemned and opposed when in 
Opposition, yet maintained that his opinions have never varied. 
Had he and Mr. Disraeli boldly admitted their misinterpretation 
of the wishes of the country, had they openly appealed to Parlia- 
ment for support on the ground that they were in advance of 
their party, no true Liberal would have withheld his aid, while 
many of their party would have followed their lead. As re- 
formers we should have welcomed them ; but when they act as 
reformers while professing to be Tories, we regard their conduct 
as pernicious and unjustifiable. 

Greatly, however, as we deplore the course which, at Mr. 
Disraeli’s instigation, the Tory party has pursued, we are ready 
to acknowledge the almost superhuman cleverness which Mr. 
Disraeli has displayed. As leader of the House of Commons, 
he has worthily emulated Lord Palmerston. Fertile in resource 
as he is audacious in assertion, he has never failed to extricate 
himself with ease from embarrassing situations, and to make his 
blunders contribute to his success. When he lauded the “un- 
erring instinct” of the House, he paid it a subtle compliment, 
which was thoroughly to its taste. When he defiantly asked, 
“‘ What opinions have we changed?” he exhibited the sort of pluck 
which Englishmen are far too willing to admire, resembling that of 
Prometheus when his case was hopeless, but his spirit unsubdued. 
As a stroke of tactics nothing could have been more adroit than 
his assent to the amendment of Mr. Hodgkinson, annihilating 
the compound householder in Parliamentary boroughs. Hardly 
less clever was the way in which he avenged himself on his oppo- 
nents when he embodied the motion of Mr. Childers, providing 
for the continuance of compounding, in the amendment of the 
Government. When that amendment was objected to by the 
Opposition, his answer was a cutting sarcasm to which a retort 
was impossible, for he might assert, with apparent truth, that he 
had striven to conciliate his opponents by adopting their crude 
proposals. Perbaps his boldest yet most characteristic effort 
was to bid for public favour by stigmatising the party of which 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Mr. Bright are prominent 
members, as “the party of reaction.” Never has a man of 
keener intellect and more reckless ambition led the House of 
Commons. Seldom has any other member of that House known 
better how to handle every weapon in the armoury of politics, or 
scrupled less about using them against either foe or friend. His 
personal triumph is alike incontestable and unenviable. Mr. 
Disraeli will appear a model statesman to him alone whose type 
of a great political chief is “The Prince” of Machiavelli, = 

If the Government measure be regarded as a Franchise Bill 
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only, there is little reason to be dissatisfied with it. But asa 
complete settlement of the Reform question, we regard it both 
with distrust and displeasure. Taken as a whole, its purpose is 
to favour the territorial interest and to strengthen the Tory party. 
The disfranchisement of decayed boroughs has been too partial ; 
the enfranchisement of qualified constituencies is ludicrously one- 
sided and unjust. After the bill shall have become law, Reformers 
will have to labour energetically in order that glaring inequalities 
may be redressed and just aspirations gratified. Among the 
earliest duties of a reformed Parliament will be to provide for 
the proper representation of the country by a sweeping change 
in the distribution of seats. 

How far the modified form of household suffrage in boroughs 
will affect the Liberal party is very uncertain. That the party 
will gain in strength is probable; but that the increased voting 
power of the poorer section of the community will result in a 
corresponding augmentation of political influence in the House, 
is most unlikely. We fear that astute election agents will be 
able to manipulate the enlarged constituencies in certain boroughs, 
so as to render them even more plastic than they have ever been 
in the hands of the unscrupulous and the rich. We do not anti- 
cipate, what many dread, a combination among the poorer electors 
to carry a particular point at the expense, and to the detriment 
of the country. They know as well as we do that “Union is 
strength ;” but they are as little disposed as we are to put this 
maxim into practice. Even now they might act upon it, and 
overturn the edifice of social order. In reality the masses are 
omnipotent. When they are spoken of disparagingly, this is 
apparently forgotten ; else they would be regarded with admira- 
tion because of their avowed respect for the law, and their uniform 
self-control. As responsible electors they will not become less 
self-denying and well-behaved than they now are. They will le as 
little inclined to combine at the polling-booth as they always 
have been to combine against the constituted authorities, Should 
they be induced to vote for candidates who as legislators mani- 
fest an intention to dishonour and injure the country, the poorer 
electors will be foremost in clamouring for a dissolution, in order 
that they may send better men into the House. Their loyalty 
is more indisputable than that of their alleged superiors in rank 
and breeding. Their love of country is far more intense than 
that of wealthier and more highly-cultured men. It may be 
asked, What will these new electors and what will the people at 
large gain by Reform? Will they be happier in the future than 
at present? The material advantages will be inferior to the moral 
effect of the changes. For some time back, the feeling has been 
general among the poor that they have been unfairly and hardly 
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dealt with : exclusion from electoral privileges they have regarded 
as a wrong designedly perpetuated in order to mortify them. The 
removal of this grievance will be to them a source of genuine 
satisfaction. What the tangible benefits are likely to be, we 
may state in the words of the late Sydney Smith: “ We do not 
intend to abolish poverty, or to prevent wretchedness; but if 
peace, economy, and justice are the results of Reform, a number 
of small benefits, or rather of benefits which appear small to us 
but not to them, will accrue to millions of the people.” 

The incalculable gain which the country must owe to Reform 
will be the tendency of the future towards progress in every depart- 
ment of legislation. Hereafter, the timorous and the indolent 
will vainly call upon the nation to “rest and be thankful.” The 
spirit of improvement will reanimate, if not reconstitute, the 
nation. The rich will feel its influence as much as the poor. 
At present the wealthier section of the community follows a 
beaten track, and thinks stereotyped thoughts. It needs to be 
roused from a state of lethargy which is as fatal to itself as to 
the country’s interests. Already it has been temporarily startled 
by the meetings and demands of the artisans. What is styled 
“society” had been lulled to sleep by the assertions of news- 
papers and reviews conducted with a view to humour its caprices 
and gratify its tastes. Suddenly it has discovered that these 
publications have grossly misled it with respect to the earnest- 
ness of the popular demands and the reality of the Reform 
agitation. Society has now become conscious that it is on its trial 
before the nation. 

A proof of this is furnished by the recent discussions concern- 
ing the House of Lords. The newspapers patronized and read by 
good society would not have ventured a year ago to remind the 
peers that, in order to preserve their House, it was necessary to 
set it in order. This is now done, because it has been perceived 
that the nation will no longer be trifled with; that the retention 
of abuses, for which the sole plea is their antiquity, has ceased to 
be possible; that, unless an institution can be proved to be 
useful, its days are numbered. True Liberals are not, nor have 
they ever been, mere iconoclasts. But they have been, and they 
still are sternly opposed to the maintenance of shams which 
delude the ignorant and disgust the intelligent. The rights of 
the nobility they respect. They demand, however, that, in return 
for great social privileges, the nobility perform the corresponding 
social duties. If peers would enlist all Liberals among their ad- 
vocates, they must serve their country faithfully, instead of 
devoting their lives to the pursuit of selfish pleasures. 

It will be long before we can pardon the injury which “good” 
society, as now constituted, has done to the English name and the 
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English character. At present, it is the very worst tribunal to 
which the aggrieved can appeal for sympathy, and the very best 
before which oppressors can appear for absolution. Its honours 
are awarded to the most unworthy. By society, the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of Hindovs was applauded as the righteous retri- 
bution for the fictitious crimes of a few Sepoys. Amidst it the 
Southern slaveholders found their warmest friends when engaged 
in their vain attempt to enthrone slavery on the ruins of the 
United States. The leading members of society outvied each 
other in their eagerness to welcome the red-handed perpetrators 
of the foul deeds which have made the very name of Jamaica 
- a reproach to the government of England in the estimation of all 
humane and honourable men. 

As the result of the more direct and comprehensive action of 
the nation over its affairs, we anticipate the growth of a sounder 
public opinion, an opinion so powerful and penetrating that even 
“good” society will be unable to resist its influence. Acting as a 
political unit, the people will hereafter be able to strive after a 
loftier and purer ideal than that which hitherto has been the object 
of national ambition. Until now we have taken delight in think- 
ing that our fleets have triumphed on every sea; that our flag 
has been upon every soil the symbol of victory; that the sun always 
illumines a portion of our empire ; that none of English race and 
speech are ruled by others speaking another language or sprung 
from another stock, while men of nearly every nationality ac- 
knowledge our Sovereign’s rule. Reflections like these are flat- 
tering to our vanity, but unsatisfactory to our reason. Far more 
praiseworthy would it be, if, as a notable American writer desired 
his countrymen to do, we took pride in proclaiming that “our 
true country is bounded on the north and the south, on the 
east and the west, by Justice.”* 





* These words are from the pen of Mr. Lowell, and are quoted in the 
North British Review for June, p. 482. 
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AMAICA consists principally of a range of mountains, with 
lateral spurs stretching in various parts of the island to the 
sea-shore, the highest part of this mountain-ridge being 7000 feet 


above the sea. For the purposes of sugar-cane cultivation, the 
most valuable portions of the island are its alluvial plains, gene- 
rally bordering on the sea, sometimes forming extensive indenta- 
tions among the mountains, and in some cases lying in isolated 
valleys in the interior of the island. The main staple of production 
has always been sugar. Negro slavery and protective laws, con- 
ferring on Jamaica and the other West India colonies a monopoly 
of the home market for sugar, stimulated the extension of the 
cultivation into the mountain lands. The estates in such localities 
have long been abandoned as unprofitable for the most part, 
while the fertile lands on the plains and the alluvial portions of 
the island have become seriously deteriorated by the exhaustive 
system of agriculture which always accompanies slavery. 

These considerations will help to account for the decline of the 
prosperity of Jamaica, without placing the responsibility for this 
decline on the shoulders of the negro labourers. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said of the “ beautiful climate and rich and 
fertile soil” of Jamaica, it is well known that the climate has 
become less favourable than formerly for sugar cultivation, while 
the soil also has become more unfitted for such a purpose. Some 
of the other rich tropical products of the island have not, how- 
ever, suffered to the same extent. 

The welfare of Jamaica has been seriously affected by natural 
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causes, which have not touched Trinidad or Demerara. It is 
proved, by the records of the weather, that the annual rain-fall 
in Jamaica has of late seriously decreased, and it is well known 
that the “seasons,” or periodic rains of May and October, 
which formerly fell regularly over the island, now fall to the 
northward of Jamaica, thus depriving it of their fertilizing effects. 
This change of climate is supposed to be a consequence of the 
clearing away of the vast forests in North America, combined 
with an alleged alteration in the course of the Gulf Stream. 

The colonies of Trinidad and Demerara lie close to the limits 
of the equatorial rain-fall, and are contiguous to the great forests 
and high mountains of South America. They enjoy, therefore, 
abundance of rain. Their land, moreover, may still be called 
virgin soil, having been comparatively recently brought into cul- 
tivation, and comprises vast tracts which have never suffered 
from the scourging system of slave-labour culture. While sugar 
is abundantly produced in other parts of the tropics from rich 
low lands close to the sea, and in more favourable climates than 
Jamaica, so long must sugar cultivation in that island be com- 
paratively unprofitable, except on lands somewhat similarly cir- 
cumstanced. 

Several facts as to the physical changes in the condition of 
Jamaica are detailed by Mr. George Price,* for more than twenty 
years a resident-manager of Jamaica property, who gives a table 
illustrating the relative productiveness of various colonies in the 
year 1829 under the slave system, from which it appears that in 
that year the returns of sugar as compared to the amount of labour 
employed were in the under-mentioned colonies as follows :— 





: Cwts. Sugar Cwts. Sugar 
Slave Population exported to produced by 


Name of Colony, . 
in 1829. United Kingdom. | each Slave. 





Demerara... 
Trinidad ... 
Jamaica. ... 


' 


69,467 835,940 12°30 
24,006 394,448 16°50 
322,421 1,423,437 441 


| 

Barbadoes. . . | 81,902 299,190 3°65 
| 
| 

















In these colonies, with the exception of Jamaica, the staple 
production was almost entirely confined to sugar at the period 
mentioned. The position of Jamaica considerably differed from 
the others in this respect. From that island considerable quan- 
tities of coffee, pimento, ginger, arrowroot, and other minor 





* “Jamaica and the Colonial Office.” By George Price, Esq. Sampson 
Low and Marston. 1866, 
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tropical productions were produced and exported. Furthermore, 
a large proportion of the slaves were employed on the grass lands, 
which were used as breeding and grazing estates, locally known 
as “pens.” “Nevertheless, making allowances for a large portion 
of the labouring population being so employed, the margin left 
is still considerable, indicating the relative non-productiveness 
of the soil of Jamaica, as compared with Demerara and Trinidad. 
Barbadoes, according to the above table, it will be seen, in the 
time of slavery, stood considerably below Jamaica in its capacity 
of sugar-growing. While a slave population of nearly 82,000 
produced only about 19,000 hogsheads of sugar of 16 cwt. each, 
Barbadoes has averaged within the last ten years a production 
of 45,000 hogsheads, with a labouring population, without 
immigration, considerably increased in numbers. This island 
and Jamaica are the two most ancient of England’s former slave 
colonies. It may be asked, how comes it, then, that Barbadoes 
has not deteriorated in fruitfulness as is notoriously the case with 
Jamaica. Barbadoes has been greatly helped by the density of 
its population; it has been very little helped by improved 
scientific modes of cultivation, for this has been discouraged by 
the very density of its population ;-but the Barbadian planters have 
not neglected to manure their land. They have imported immense 
quantities of guano to supplement their carefully-hoarded native 
supplies of manure, to afford them the means of restoring to the 
soil the elements taken from it to fill the sugar hogsheads. Thus 
the fertility of Barbadoes has been recovered from the exhausted 
condition consequent on slavery. We shall have occasion further 
on to show that such remedial efforts have scarcely been at- 
tempted to be made in Jamaica. 

According to the above table, the amount produced in Jamaica 
by each slave engaged on the sugar estates could not have much 
exceeded 7 cwts. as against 12°30 in Demerara and 16°50 in Tri- 
nidad, and Mr. Price asks: 

“To what can this difference be due but to the well-known supe- 
riority both of the climate and soil of Trinidad over that of Jamaica? 
Everything in Jamaica goes to prove that its climate has become per- 
manently less favourable to vegetable growth, and the returns per 
acre from unmanured land equally prove that the productive power of 
its land has been much exhausted.” 

What marvel that Mr. Price should say that, “except on the 
large sugar estates near the sea, and nearly on its level, producing 
sugar does not pay in Jamaica. The absence of skilful cultivation 
and the denial of manure to the soil account for the diminished pro- 
ductiveness of the sugar estates generally throughout the island.” 

Mr. Price adds :— 


“The climate of Trinidad and the fertility of its soil remain un- 
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“changed. The present prions power of the land there, taken one 
year with another, is fully 100 per cent. greater than that of the sugar 
lands of Jamaitéa. The estates in Jamaica are small, their cane lands 
being now reduced-to the richest spots of those estates; whilst the 
manufactories are generally constructed on a grand scale, calculated to 
deal with the largest crops that could be grown, formerly, from the 
whole of the cane land connected with those estates. ‘This is not the 
case in Trinidad. Inthe years 1861-1864, Jamaica produced 133,656 
hogsheads of sugar, and 71,216 puncheons of rurh, being an average, 
for each estate on the island, of about 90 hogsheads of sugar and 45 
puncheons of rum, value about 1500/. In Trinidad the average pro- 
duct of each estate will be nearer. 400 hogsheads, and 200 puncheons 
of rum. But as regards the exports of the minor products of the 
people of Jamaica and Trinidad, it may be said that in Trinidad there 
are none, whilst in Jamaica they are- greatly and rapidly increasing. 
(See Governor’s speeches and colonial statistics). 

Mr. Price might have truly said with respect to Trinidad, that 

‘ many of the estates there have in recent years produced from 
1000 to 1500 hogsheads of sutgaf as one year’s crop; and his 
allusion to the increase in the minor products of Jamaica is a 
valuable testimony to the industrial energies of the emancipated 
population there. Mr. Price, besides being an agriculturist of 
great experience in Jamaica, was a member of the executive 
committees, or. ministries of three recent governors of the island. 

Amongst the British West India colonies, Jamaica during 

‘the present century has notoriously suffered the most severely 
by a decline in the production of sugar. Most of the other 
sugar-growing colonies have experienced at various times, 
within the same period, great temporary depression. In 
Jamaica alone, the decline of agricultural productiveness has 
by steps, scarcely intermittent, been continuous to the pre- 
sent time. Previous to the abolition of slavery, the same 
or nearly the same influences which marred the prosperity of 
Jamaica also affected in a similar way the other West India 
colonies. Since slavery has been abolished, Jamaica has suffered 
from many peculiar evils. Several of the other colonies have 
fully recovered from the industrial crisis produced by the aboli- 

tion of slavery and from the loss of protection by prohibitory 
duties. ‘Che West Indian colonies for the most part are now, as 
wealth-producing communities, in a better position than they 
have been in at any time since the period when the planters 
were in the uncontrolled possession of their slaves, when the 
slave trade supplied them with a constant succession of fresh 

labourers, and the monopoly of sugar and coffee secured them a 

profitable market for their produce. At the present moment 
the planters of Barbadoes are pre-eminently the most prosperous 

in the West Indies. For several years past the average produce 
of sugar, rum, and molasses, their sole staples, has been in 
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that island three times the quantities produced in the time of . 
slavery, and there, estates have been sold in recent years at 
prices fully double those which they with their slaves would 
have obtained before the abolition of slavery. The planters of 
no other colony can boast of equal prosperity ; but Demerara, 
and the islands of Trinidad, Antigua, and St. Christopher may 
be mentioned as instances of a remarkable restoration: of pros- 
perity and progregs. In all the West Indian. colonies, except 
Jamaica, industrial decline has been. arrested, the cultivation of 
the soil by the large land-owners has been kept up to an extent 
commensurate with the population, while the production ‘of 
sugar and other staples has proved sufficiently remunerative to 
encourage the planters, and to teach them to look forward with 
confidence to future prosperity. 

Throughout the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
cultivation of sugar, coffee, and the other West Iudian staples 
was fostered, as is well, knowayby protective duties, giving the 
planters a virtual monopoly of the home market. To this may 
be traced all the pecuniary ativantages derived by the planters 
from negro slavery and the slave trade. Owing to this protec- 
tion, the price of West Indian sugar in the home market, rose, 
exclusive of duty, to 73s. per cwt. in 1793, and this price in- 
creased yearly until about the year 1800, when it reached 87s. 
This was during the early period of the war with France. But’ 
probably on account of the stimulus to production caused by 
these prices, and the closing of the Continental markets before 
the year 1807, the price of sugar (duty unpaid) had declined to 
45s. per cwt. At this time negro slavery in the British West 
Indies as a profitable investment of capital received its death- 
blow by the abolition of the slave trade, though the price of 
sugar continued to fluctuate between 30s. and 97s. down to 
1815, in which exceptional year it reached the last-named price. 
The price of sugar in the succeeding year was only 45s. per 
cwt., and it continued to fall with some degree of regularity 
until 1833, the year of the abolition of negro slavery by this 
country. These figures will goa good way to account for the 
distress of the West India planters before they were deprived of 
their slaves. The duty payable on West India sugar from the 
year 1804 to 1830 had continued nearly stationary at 27s. per 
cwt. Enough has been said on this subject to explain one of 
the causes of the distress of the West India planters before their 
slaves were taken from them. But this important part of the 
subject should not be lost sight of, because the planters have 
fancied it their interest to allege of late years that they were in 
a state of prosperity before the abolition of slavery. They say 
that the emancipation of their slaves was the commencement of 
{Vol. LXXXVIIL No, CLXXIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXII. No. I. O 
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their ruin, which was completed by the subsequent equalization of 
the duties payable on all foreign and British-produced sugar. 

To revert to the effects of the abolition of the slave trade in 
1807. Previous to that event the planters were able to supply 
themselves with slaves from Africa at so small a cost, that the 
most profitable way of working their slaves was to require the 
utmost possible amount of work from them regardless of the 
unnatural severity of their labour. The average of a slave's life 
was about seven years. In the time of crop and sugar making, 
the slaves were required to labour for as much as eighteen hours 
per day. This extended over nearly half the year. During the 
other half their hours of work were from sunrise to sunset. 
Immediately on the cessation of the British slave trade, the 
planters in our colonies were obliged to discontinue this murder- 
ous system. The hours of labour were shortened, and the slave- 
owners began to offer bounties to the managers of their estates 
to encourage the rearing of slaves. This could not be done 
without seriously diminishing the quantity of labour, and the 
result was that (with slavery required to be self-supporting) the 
average of labourers obtainable was reduced to less than two- 
thirds of the entire number attached to an estate. These 
plans, however, for staying the destruction of slave life also 
failed in their object to an alarming extent. By returns made 
to Parliament from eleven out of eighteen islands, we learn 
“the appalling fact” that in twelve years the number of slaves 
had decreased by no Jess than 60,219—that is, from 558,194 to 
497,975. Returns from the other seven colonies were not pro- 
cured. On this point we have the testimony of “ Monk” Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis, an extensive slave-owner, visited his estates in 
Jamaica in 1816. In his journals, published a few years ago, 
he says— 

“Throughout the islands many estates formerly very flourishing 
and productive, have been thrown up for want of hands to cultivate 
them, and are now suffered to lie waste; four in my immediate neigh- 
bourhood are in this situation. Finding their complement of negroes 
decrease, and having no means of recruiting them, proprietors of two 
estates have in numerous instances found themselves obliged to give 
up one of them, and draw off the negroes for the purpose of properly 
cultivating the other.” 

This was in a greater or less degree the state of matters in all 
the West Indian colonies, with the single exception of Barbadoes, 
where the number of the slaves, from natural fecundity, greatly 
increased. If it should be urged that the slaves in the United 
States greatly increased in numbers after the abolition of the 
African slave trade by that country, it.may be answered that 
slavery there was kept up by an internal slave trade. The 
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tobacco-planters of Virginia and other slave-owners in some of 
the oldest of the States were reduced to the verge of ruin by 
the slavery system of agriculture. Their estates became ex- 
hausted. As the land taken into cultivation from time to time 
was reduced by the slave-labour system to barren sterility, the 
production of the former staples was abandoned for the more 
profitable employment of breeding slaves for the Southern cotton 
and sugar estates. This trade ultimately assumed enormous 
magnitude, and the supply of slaves to the Southern plantations 
long continued, to no small extent, to be supplemented by an 
illicit slave trade with Africa and Cuba. Further, it has been 
found that labour on the cotton estates has never been attended 
with that mortality to the slaves which accompanies slave labour 
on the West Indian sugar plantations. The sugar estates of 
Louisiana caused the greatest amount of slave mortality in the 
United States. 

For a time, under the favour of all manner of legislative en- 
couragements by the parent country, some fortunate indivi- 
duals belonging to the small class of West India proprietors, 
did contrive to reap prosperity, but this was only at intervals. 

The cultivation of sugar by means of slavery was never suc- 
cessful in the long run. As the system was managed in the 
British colonies, sugar estates could not possibly form a per- 
manently profitable investment of capital. A system leading 
to the destruction of the lives of the labourers engaged in it, 
could not fail to be ultimately ruinous. It may, therefore, be 
useful to examine how far the planters of Jamaica became pros- 
perous under a system which was attended by these melancholy 
results. The history of the last century makes us familiar 
enough with “ West India distress.” This distress, if not regular 
and continuous, recurred repeatedly, and at short intervals. 
Indeed, as early as 1689 we begin to hear of the “Groans of the 
plantations,” in which they reminded Parliament of their former 
prosperity, and deplored their “present decline.” The welfare of 
the plantations continued, subject to much variation, until about 
the year 1772, when the decline of the prosperity of Jamaica, 
as stated by official reports to the Home Government, became 
more rapid and alarming. In another report of this kind, also 
from Jamaica, in the year 1792, insolvency is declared to be a 
constant calamity, and it is stated that in the space of twenty 
years 177 estates had in that island been sold for the payment 
of debts, that 92 more were in the hands of creditors, and judg- 
ment executions had been lodged in the Provost-Marshal’s Office 
for the sum of 22,563,7861. The following are the words of a 
similar report from the same island in 1804 :—* Every British 
merchant who holds securities on Jamaica estates is filing bills 
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to foreclose, although when he has obtained a decree, he hesitates 
to enforce it, because he must himself become a proprietor of 
the plantation of which, from fatal experience, he knows the 
consequences, All kinds of credit are at an end ; and if litiga- 
tion has ceased or diminished, it is not from increased ability to 
perform contracts, but from confidence having ceased, and no 
man parting with property, except for immediate payment; a 
faithful detail would have the appearance of afrightful caricature.” 
In 1807, the year when the slave trade was abolished, after de- 
scribing the distress of the sugar-planters of Jamaica, and stat- 
ing that this had already reached tu a desperate extent, and was 
then increasing with alarming rapidity, a further report made 
by a branch of the legislature was sent from the same island 
containing the statement that:—‘“The sugar estates lately 
thrown up, brought to sale, and now in the Court of Chancery, 
amount to about one-fourth of the whole number in the colony, 
and the Assembly anticipates, very shortly, the bankruptcy of 
a much larger part of the community, and in the course of a 
few years that of the whole class of sugar-planters.” These 
circumstances are sufficient to show that West India property at 
no time enjoyed a sound prosperity, even during the period when 
the slave-owners were reputed to be really wealthy. For it 
must be carefully borne in mind that the intermittent or seem- 
ing occasional prosperity came to an end with the abolition of 
the slave trade ; and that no revival of even temporary prosperity 
after that event occurred, to restore the West Indian plantation 
proprietors to the position they had formerly held. 

It appears that in 1811 a petition was presented by the House 
of Assembly to the Prince Regent, which states that “plantation 
after plantation had passed into the hands of mortgagees and 
creditors absent from the island, until there are whole districts, 
whole parishes, in which there is not a single resident proprietor 
of a sugar plantation.” Among the causes of the perpetuation 
of the extraordinary state of things depicted by the above ex- 
tracts it may be mentioned that a large proportion of the absent 
owners were either closely connected with, or were members of, 
the British aristocracy during a period when they were in the 
possession of their greatest political power, and that the mer- 
chants engaged in the West India trade were also a powerful 
body in the State. This was at the period when the West India 
planters could command a compact phalanx of forty votes or up- 
wards in the House of Commons to influence the policy of Govern- 
ment, either for West Indian purposes or for any other political 
purposes whatever. It was these merchants who were constantly 
becoming the creditors, and ultimately the absentee owners, of a 
large proportion of the sugar plantations. Notwithstanding 
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gleams of prosperity arising from exceptional circumstances, 
there can be no doubt that at the time of the abolition of slavery 
the slave-owners were sinking rapidly and surely into irretriev- 
able ruin, and that the institution of slavery must have soon 
perished by its inherent vices, weakness, and decay. 

The nature of the agriculture carried on by means of slave 
labour is important, as relating to the present subject. Slavery 
applied to agricultural labour reduces the slave to nearly the 
mere uses of a brute, and brute force almost alone can by any 
means be obtained from him. Skilled husbandry is impossible. 
Coercion may prevent idleness, but this can extract none but the 
rudest description of labour. 

The ignorance of the slave is an essential condition to the 
maintenance of slavery, and one well understood by slave-owning 
planters. The Jamaica slave-owners were compelled to partially 
educate, or at least to give a training developing the intellect, to 
a few of their slaves, notwithstanding the danger incurred by 
this. These were the estates’ carpenters, coopers, masons, sugar- 
boilers, distillers, and others ; while the numerous slave domestic 
servants could not fail to acquire some share of that intelligence 
from which the preedial slaves were altogether excluded. The 
mass of the slaves, however, were kept in as degraded a condition 
of ignorance as possible. The ignorance of the field negroes ren- 
dered the use of the more efficient implements of husbandry in 
their hands, requiring skill or training, an impossibility. A pon- 
derous hoe for digging cane-holes, a bill for cutting canes, and a 
cutlass for clearing away the bush and the rank crops of weeds, 
were their only implements of labour. The soil was left undis- 
turbed by the hoe, save where the cane-holes, about four feet 
apart, were made. As the termination of slavery approached, in 
some few instances the owners of sugar plantations attempted to 
introduce the use of the plough ; but for this purpose they were 
compelled to import European ploughmen. In exceedingly few 
instances did the Jamaica planters know anything of the art of 
ploughing. The hired managers and other salaried estates’ ser- 
vants were in most cases town-bred persons, who had left this 
country at an early age, without having been engaged in any 
previous industrial occupation, unless perhaps in a merchant's 
counting-house or in some town-life employment ; though another 
large portion of these planters consisted of Scotch Highlanders 
of the meaner class, nearly as ignorant of the art of agriculture 
as their town-bred fellow-planters. Whatever these persons 
learnt of agriculture they acquired in the colony. White plough- 
men in most cases met with a speedy death from fevers, the 
consequence of their employment under a tropical sun. It was 
found, however, that the negroes could be very soon converted 
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into expert ploughmen. Nevertheless, this slight improve- 
ment in West Indian agriculture made scarcely any progress, 
and for the most part the use of the plough was abandoned in 
Jamaica ; though the plough has continued to be employed in 
some other West Indian colonies with great success. In the 
time of slavery the use of manure, it is almost needless to say, 
| was generally neglected. The very best manure for the cane- 
plant is the stalk of the cane itself after the juices have been ex- 
| pressed from it. This material for the formation of manure has 
H always been burnt by the West Indian planters as fuel in the 
H process of sugar-making. There is not the slightest necessity for 
I this wasteful use of a substance one of the most valuable manures 
i for sugar. Abundance of other fuel is obtainable, but the planters 
are not ashamed even now to declare that it is impossible to get 
the fire necessary for sugar-making from any other material than 
the stalks of the cane, called “trash” in Jamaica, and “ megass” 
in the other islands. 

It will be seen that the art of agriculture in Jamaica in the 
time of slavery was in an extremely low state ; and when we re- 
member, in addition, that the use of manures was totally neglected, 
and mention that thorough draining and irrigation were com- 
pletely unknown, it is not too much to say that the agriculture 
of the island was in a barbarous condition. 

The planters were not only deficient in agricultural knowledge, 
but were little better informed as to the arts of sugar-making 
and of distilling. In general, what little they knew of either art 
had been learnt from the negro head men on the estates and 
other workmen ; and very rarely indeed were they anything in 
advance of these workmen in these matters. They, however, 
contrived to rub along, ignorant as they were—took no trouble 
to improve their practices, and in fact had no idea that improve- 
ments were necessary or even possible. 

A sugar estate consisted frequently of about 2000 acres ; of 
this, 250 acres was about the proportion employed in cane-plant- 
ing. The remaining land was mostly wood, though a portion was ‘ 
pasturage. Maize, yams, and other provisions were also grown 
for the overseer and his assistants, and the slaves were allowed 
to cultivate as much land as they wished for their own subsis- 
tence; they had, however, in general only Sundays for this pur- 
pose, and could not thus employ much land; hence by far the 
larger portion of the estate was left to nature. 

The capabilities of the various parts of the land for cane culti- 
vation were usually much better known to the head men, or black 
and coloured negro-drivers, than to the manager. The practical 
management of the property was, therefore, often to a great ex- 
tent dependent on the knowledge of these negro head men. 
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That negroes just imported from Africa should be furnished 
with the simplest tools of agricultural labour was nothing less 
than reasonable. But so long as the slave trade supplied the 
planter with really cheap labour, however rude, it was not his 
interest to seek to economize it by any present outlay for future 
benefit. 

It will be seen that the abolition of slavery was not needed 
to ruin the Jamaica sugar-planters, and that the system was 


doomed to destruction from inherent causes. Moreover, when _ 


this country awarded to the slave-owners 20,000,000/. in com- 
pensation for the loss of their slaves, the share falling to Jamaica 
was not applied in the manner that was designed—namely, as a 
fund for the payment of labourers in the future. Of this com- 
pensation given to the proprietors of slaves, 6,161,927/. fell to 
the lot of Jamaica. This vast sum of money should have been 
sufficient to restore the prosperity of the Jamaica plantations, 
being supplemented by the prolongation of slavery in the guise 
of a compulsory apprenticeship for a further four years. The 
sum ought to have been employed as capital for working the 
estates, but was generally absorbed in paying off mortgages and 
other incumbrances. The clearing off of these debts was not, 
however, unaccompanied with serious disadvantages to the 
proprietors, 

The owners of West Indian property found it much less easy 
to borrow money than in former times. The West India mer- 
chants of London and Liverpool saw no possibility of the lucky 
chance of being again repaid advances which had become little 
better than bad debts. The estates still remained. There were 
other encumbrances which for many years had been accumulating 
on Jamaica properties ; these had at the time of the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves gathered to such an excess, as to prevent the 
ostensible owners of otherwise remunerative plantations from 
carrying on their cultivation, and in many cases to cause the 
abandonment of the estate. The original settlers of the sugar 
estates were an industrious, hard-working, and enterprising race, 
residents in the island, and vigorously conducting their own 
affairs ; but in the course of the latter part of the last century, 
when the price of their produce was pouring riches on them, the 
original planters and their families became in large numbers 
absentees. They suddenly emerged from their obscurity, the 
West Indian nabobs obtained an entrance into society at home, 
and they became a power and almost a party in the State. Then 
commenced their connexionship with the noble and aristo- 
cratic families of this country ; alliances by intermarriage became 
frequent between the families of the planters and the wealthy 
classes at home. The affluence of the planters was for a time 
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notorious, perhaps magnified by rumour ; their wealth was also 
thought to be derived from a permanent source. At this time 
accordingly, when the price of sugar was enormous, the planters 
commenced the practice of charging their properties by marriage 
settlements, with portions, dower annuities, and rent-charges. 
Strict entail little obtained in Jamaica. The system of charging 
property with annual charges for long periods of years, or 
in perpetuity, produced many consequences of a similar or more 
embarrassing description when the price of sugar fell to more 
moderate prices in the early part of the present century, after 
the termination of the great wars in which this country had been 
engaged. At the time when the slave compensation money was 
granted, the affairs of the estates which had been dealt with in 
this manner were involved in the utmost perplexity. Ruinous 
Chancery suits and legal proceedings arose accordingly out of 
these transactions, both in Jamaica and in this country, and the 
cultivation of not a few of the estates in this condition was either 
abandoned, or the estates sold at prices not sufficient to discharge 
the encumbrances with which they were charged. In this way, 
however, it happened that so large a number of the Jamaica 
sugar plantations fell to the ownership of members of the British 
nobility and families closely connected with them, and from this 
cause also arose the mischievous power that long obstructed the 
policy of this country as to slavery and the West Indies. To 
this source must also be traced much of the undecided policy 
pursued by the Government of this country with respect to the 
‘West Indies since the abolition of slavery. 

It will be seen that at the time when absolute personal freedom 
was conferred on the slaves in 1838, the whole fabric of the agri- 
cultural system of the sugar planters of Jamaica was rotten to 
the core. But whatever were the difficulties the planters had to 
contend against, these were aggravated by the perverse course 
taken by them in dealing, under a new state of things, with their 
former slaves as hired labourers, and in the management and 
cultivation of their plantations. We propose, therefore, to show 
that the agricultural decay of Jamaica in recent years has in a 
material degree been the result of the obstinate persistence of 
the planters in the barbarous mode of tillage previously practised 
by means of slave labour, and that the cultivation of the sugar- 
estates by means of free labour required the application of an 
“sgl system of agriculture and an economic use of hired 
abour. 

The proposals and recommendations which have been addressed 
to the planters to adopt an improved system of agriculture have 
been rejected by them with contempt. Such capital as has been 
annually placed at the command of the resident planters, has 
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been used wastefully to employ numbers of labourers as nearly 
as possible as numerous as were employed in the like occupations 
during the time of slavery, to the neglect of the intelligent 
methods of cultivation used in civilized countries, while the kind 
of tillage continued to be pursued to the present time has gone 
on seriously to deteriorate the productiveness of the limited 
amount of soil in Jamaica adapted to the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane. One of the consequences of this has been the entire aban- 
donment of the cultivation of many sugar estates, and the cur- 
tailment of sugar-growing on others. To maintain the vicious 
labour system bequeathed by slavery, ruinously expensive schemes 
for the immigration of East Indian and other Coolies have been 
- resorted to, without much even temporary benefit to the planters, 
but to the lasting injury of the general interests of the island. 
These schemes for the promotion of the immigration of labourers 
were not so much as pretended to be intended for the purpose 
of genuine colonization and the permanent benefit of the island ; 
but the object of the planters appears to have been confined to 
the mere temporary augmentation of the quantity of sugar imme- 
diately to be produced on their plantations, regardless of the 
future. The effect of such additional supplies of labour as were 
obtained by the means of immigration, has been the encourage- 
ment of the planters to continue obstinately their agricultural 
operations in a manner which, though rendered necessary 
under the institution of slavery, is utterly inconsistent with pros- 
perity under a system of hired free labour. The cost of these 
schemes of immigration largely contributed to produce the no- 
torious financial misgovernment of the island since the abolition 
of slavery ; within which 29 years the public debt has been in- 
creased from less than 260,000/. to upwards of 800,000/. The 
ruin of the sugar planters, brought on themselves in a great 
degree by their own conduct, has been attributed almost exclu- 
sively to the laziness of the negroes, and their entire disregard 
of the duties of civilized life. In justice, therefore, to the negro 
it requires to be shown that the resident planters, by their igno- 
rance of agriculture, their excessive habits of idleness, their ob- 
stinacy and gross dishonesty in their dealings with the labouring 
population, have been the most active causes which have brought 
the sugar-planting interest of Jamaica to its present most de- 
plorable condition. But the ruin of the sugar-planters has also 
been precipitated by the perverse legislation pursued by its 
legislature during the last twenty-nine years, — legislation 
opposed to economic laws, political science, to the policy of 
the parent country, and the dictates of natural justice. All 
these causes have combined to increase and perpetuate the 
evils which were attendant on slavery, and which before its abo- 
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rae had reduced the planters to insolvency, and their estates 
to decay. 

The public has for many years taken very little interest in 
West Indian affairs. It has imagined that the question of 
the treatment of the negroes in the colonies had been set at 
rest by conferring on the slaves the boon of personal freedom, 
at the cost of 20,000,000/.; and that as this act of munificence 
and justice had been accomplished, the subject was no longer 
one in which it was greatly concerned. But although slavery 
has been exterminated within the British colonies, the insti- 
tution, characterized by Lord Brougham as “the sum of all vil- 
lanies,” still lives in other parts of the world. We have, how- 
ever, amongst us not only numerous representatives of the class 
of ruined West Indian landowners, but also many of the capi- 
talists indirectly, if not directly, interested in the continuance of 
negro slavery in other parts of the globe. The former Jamaica 
slave-owners have by these last persons been encouraged to be- 
wail their Josses, and to attribute these solely to the misconduct 
of the emancipated negroes. For many years past a powerful 
section of the London newspaper press has given a ready disse- 
mination to these lamentations and accusations against the negroes, 
and the public has shown little disposition to investigate the 
truth of the charges. There can be little doubt that by this 
means a strong prejudice has been created against them. The late 
deplorable occurrences in Jamaica have revived the interest con- 
cerning the subject, and the public is prepared to give West 
Indian questions a hearing. A suspicion has arisen that there 
has been something radically wrong about the conduct of the 
affairs of that island especially, and that monstrous errors have 
been somewhere committed. 

It may be well to examine to what extent there are grounds 
for saying that the negro refuses to labour honestly for wages, 
and whether his conduct in this respect has been the cause of the 
agricultural decline of Jamaica in the production of sugar. For 
this purpose we shall have occasion to produce various testimony 
as to the character and conduct of the Jamaica negroes as la- 
bourers. 

On the point of the capacity of the negro to labour in a 
tropical climate, the following paragraph occurs in the book of 
Mr. Price already quoted :— 


“T am inclined to believe that continuous muscular exertion is im- 
possible, even by black men, in Jamaica. Even during slavery time, 
the newly-imported slaves, however well-conditioned when landed, re- 
quired a seasoning ; and, notwithstanding the care bestowed on them, 
they always underwent a considerable diminution in numbers in a 
short time. The same happens still with captured Africans brought 
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to Jamaica, The Chinese deteriorate in physical appearance and in- 
dustry, as do the Coolies from India. Escaped negroes from the 
Southern States of America, after having passed some time in the 
Northern States, or in Canada, acquire much vigour, both mentally 
and physically ; and on coming to my employment in some numbers 
in Jamaica, I have found them willing and able to perform an extra- 
ordinary amount of work, and to earn very high wages by job, 
settled at the same price as was usually given to the negroes of the 
country. They would do probably three times as much work, and 
earn three times as much money, spending it, however, in more and ~ 
better food than the negroes. But I have found these people after 
each slight attack of fever, less able to eat, and therefore to work ; 
and in the course of a few years I have seen them go into the field 
with the common field negroes, and be satisfied with their earnings 
and their food.”’* 

Nevertheless, the negro race has proved to be more capable 
of enduring out-door labour in the tropics than any other 
people, and this, together with their docile nature, has unfor- 
tunately caused this people to be selected from all others as 
the most easily to be reduced to, and kept profitably in, slavery. 
We believe it can be conclusively shown that since the negroes 
have enjoyed personal freedom they have neither lost the capacity 
nor the disposition under sufficient inducements to distinguish 
themselves as the best of all labourers in the tropics. 

In the Westminster Review of April 1853, in an article on 
the affairs of Jamaica, the writer (now well known as a statesman) 
in carefully treating of the West Indian question, gives an extract 
from a letter from Mr. William Smith to the Economist news- 
paper, most apposite to the present state of the labour question. 
Mr. William Smith passed a part of his youth in Jamaica; he 
became afterwards largely engaged in commercial pursuits in this 
country, and as the projector and constructor of the Jamaica 
Railway, rendered great service to the island. On his return to 
England in the year 1846, the critical period marked by the 
equalization of the sugar duties, and the consequent loss of com- 
mercial protection by the West Indian planters, and when the 
conduct of the emancipated negroes as labourers was engaging 
some attention, Mr. Smith wrote as follows in the letter above 
mentioned :— 

“ During our recent sojourn in Jamaica, Mr. Dickson and I, either 
together or separately, visited eighteen out of the twenty-two parishes 
into which the island is divided. Our avowed object was to make in- 
quiries respecting the system of cultivation and manufacture of the 
staples, and the all-important question of the supply of labour. Con- 
fining myself, for the moment, to the latter topic, we found that 
although everybody was ready to bear witness to the generally acknow- 
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ledged want of labour in his district, the cases were exceedingly rare 
(so rare, indeed, that I could actually enumerate them), where our in- 
formants spoke from their own personal experience ; and in these cases 
a little inquiry sufficed to show that the unwillingness of the labourers 
to work upon the estates might be traced to either inability to pay the 
wages, or some difference of opinion as to the rate. The best evidence 
which I can adduce of there being no general disinclination on the 
part of the negroes to work, is the fact, that we met with more than 
one instance where they had continued to labour on the estate 
without having received their wages for many months, but were de- 
pending on the honour of their employer to pay them out of the first 
money which came into his hands. We also found that, from some 
parishes where the circumstances of the planters were the most re- 
duced, the negroes had migrated to others some thirty and forty miles 
distant, in search of employment,-——not so much for increased wages, 
as for the sake of securing regularity in their payment. : 

“ We are again told that no amount of wages will secure continuous 
labour. This assertion was not borne out by what we saw upon 
several estates, and certainly it is completely refuted by our experience 
in the construction of the Railway between Kingston and Spanish 
Town. We-employed for upwards of a year an average of 500 men, 
without experiencing at any time any difficulty from interrupted labour. 
I shall be told that we paid exorbitant wages, and that the work was 
such as suited the taste of the negroes, from its nature and novelty. 
True, we paid 2s. per diem, but we took care to accompany it with 
strict and constant supervision, and we found our account in substitut- 
ing the pickaxe, shovel, and the wheelbarrow, for the worn-out hoe 
and little wooden bow], whereby we secured the removal of ten cubic 
yards of earth as the daily task, and for which we would have to pay 
something like 3s. 6d. in England. I cannot well imagine what there 
was in either the nature or novelty of the work to make it more 
inviting than the labour on their estate, or on their own provision 
grounds. The only coercion we used was the certainty of dismissal for 
absence, and we found it work well.’’* 


Mr. Sewell, in his “ Ordeal of Free Labour in the British West 
Indies,” bears the following testimony to the same effect :— 


“TI inquired farther of the superintendent of the Rio Grande copper 
mines, in the parish of Portland, an intelligent, practical, energetic 
Englishman, who for eight years has had a large body of men under 
hiscommand. He told me that at first the planters ridiculed his 
idea of getting labour; nevertheless in all his experience he has not 
known what it is to want labour. If he stood in need of five men, 
fifteen or twenty would apply. ‘These men worked eight hours a day, 
and for six days in the week—and though some of them had been in 
the superintendent’s employ five or six years, he never had occasion to 
complain of their idleness. ‘They work,’ he said, ‘like very slaves, 
stripping themselves to the task ; they work harder and more persis- 
tently, 1 am convinced, than if they were forced to it.’ 


* “ Westminster Review,” New Series, Vol. ILI. p. 350. 
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“ All the impartial testimony that I could obtain in Jamaica summed 

up acrushing contradiction to the unqualified pretension of the planter 
that the negro would not work. And when I asked the negro himself 
why he preferred the toil of the mine to the comparatively easy labour 
of the plantation, his explanation was very simple—‘ Buckra don’t 
pay. 
“*Expound to me the riddle,’ I say to the overseer on the road, to 
the merchant, the small proprietor, or to any one whom I suppose to 
be partial to the negro in the controversy between the labouring and 
the proprietary interests. ‘Surely it is work less severe to hoe in a 
cane-field than to hammer stones on the road-side ?” 


“* Well, you see that labourers on the road are paid regularly once ° 


a week, while labourers on the estates often have to go two and three 
months without their wages ; and the men do not like that. Sometimes, 
too, they lose their pay altogether.’ 

“ Here was something to think about; and I did think about it, 
making a note thereof, and many notes thereafter to the same effect. 
I found that there was much truth in what I was told—that many pro- 
prietors of sugar-estates are really unable to pay for labour ; that, 
although want of labour, that is want of such a competition as would 
prevent labour being tyrannical, is one cause of the island’s scanty 
cultivation ; yet another and more serious cause is want of capital. 
Money is the one essential thing needed by the Jamaica proprietary. 
They have no money, they have no credit. The post-obits drawn in 
the days of a flourishing planterocracy have been long overdue, and 
they exceed in amount by a thousand per cent. the actual value of the 
property pawned. Money cannot be raised in Jamaica, and without 
money, or its equivalent, a country in these days is without labour.’’* 


At the commencement of the era of negro freedom, the dis- 
putes between the planters and the labourers immediately arose. 
One of the provisions of the Emancipation Act was, that an ap- 
prentice, serving the probationary term previous to the final aboli- 
tion of slavery, desiring to purchase his immediate freedom, might 
go before a bench of magistrates, and on paying the sum assessed 
by them as the value of his labour for the unexpired period of 
the apprenticeship, receive manumission at once. ‘The court for 
the disposal of this matter consisted of one stipendiary magis- 
trate, and two local justices of the peace, generally of the 
employé order of planters, or storekeepers connected with plan- 
tation interests. The negroes in great numbers availed them- 
selves of thus obtaining their freedom, and it is obvious that a 
due regard to the true interests of the employers of labour 
ought to have induced the planters to make equitable demands 
in such cases, The stipendiary magistrate was almost always 
outvoted, and he had to choose between agreeing to an unjustly 
high valuation and the denial of manumission to the negro, who, 





* “Ordeal of Free Labour.” Sampson Low and Co.- 1861. 
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however, frequently applied to the stipendiary magistrate to- 
agree to the terms demanded. These terms were generally ex- 
orbitant. The planters, true to their instincts as moribund slave- 
owners, and utterly regardless as to the future, preferred the 
dishonest course of appraising the value of the labour of the 
apprentices far above its value. The prices commonly fixed and 
paid were at the rate of 3s. per day for a field labourer, and 
58. for a mechanic. On the abolition of the system of appren- 
ticeship, the negroes were very naturally surprised and dissatis- 
fied at being offered from 9d. to 1s. a day wages for field labour ; 
but they were ultimately driven to the acceptance of these terms 
by proceedings to eject them from their cottages and grounds, 
and by the imposition of excessive rents for their holdings. 
Even this treatment might for a time have failed to alienate the 
negroes from the sugar estates, but the folly of the generality of 
the resident planters at this time was entirely incomprehensible ; 
for much worse acts than these were systematically used to 
coerce the labourers to terms of labour, such as the destruction 
of their houses, fruit trees, and provision grounds, in the face of 
a full knowledge of the fact that freehold land to any extent 
was to be purchased from impoverished landowners by the 
evicted labourers for a few dollars per acre. The attachment of 
the negroes to the place of their birth long prevented them from 
removing from the estates for settlement elsewhere, the purchas- 
able.land being generally remote from the sugar estates ; but now 
out of the negro portion of the inhabitants of the island, num- 
bering about 400,000, no less than 60,000 of these have become 
freehold owners of land.* 

There can be no question that for some years after the esta- 
blishment of the free labour system the planters had little reason 
to complain of the scarcity of labour. The misfortune to 
Jamaica has been that they had not learnt how to use it advan- 
tageously, and that their habits as slave-owners had unfitted 
them for the management of hired labourers. The imputation 
of conduct not much short of dishonesty in dealing with their 
labourers has been established against many of the planters. 
In 1839, Mr. Daughtrey, a special magistrate of high reputation 
in Jamaica, reports as follows to the Government :— 


“Not always when the labour was performed was the payment forth- 
coming. In some instances the people had to wait for weeks, and, in 
one, months for payment. Should it create surprise if, under these 
circumstances, they were tempted to sit loose to the work, or to dis- 
countenance it? or if, when the day of settlement arrived, mistakes 





* “ Jamaica in 1866: a Narrative of a Tour,” &c. By Thos. Harvey and 
Wn. Brewin. (p. 68.) London: A. W. Bennett. 1867. 
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were made, and disagreements arose obstructive of future contracts ?” 
“ Nothing,” he adds, “ could be more unwise than the conduct of the 
masters.” Matters had not improved in 1848. In that year, Sir C. 
E. Grey, in a despatch to Earl Grey, said, “In many instances the 
payment of the wages the negroes earn has been very irregularly 
made, or not made at all, probably on account of the inability of the 
employers.” 


That in 1866 no improvement in the relations between the 
planters and their labourers had taken place is evidenced by the 
testimony of Messrs. Harvey and Brewin. These gentlemen 
were deputed by the Society of Friends to visit Jamaica last 
year, to obtain information as to the actual condition of the 
island. The extract from their journal, given below, although it 
immediately relates to one district of the island, is also fairly 
illustrative of the unsatisfactory state of the relations between 
the planters and the labourers generally, and is a specimen of 
the way in which the local justices performed their functions in 
several of the other sugar-growing districts :— 


“The most important comment on the local administration of 
justice is supplied by the fact that the labourers had ceased to appeal 
to the petty courts for redress in -any dispute about work or wages, 
and almost in any case whatever between them and the class above 
them. It was shown before the Royal Commission that it would be 
sheer waste of time for a labourer to prosecute any such case. The 
magistrates would put him off from court to court, would adjourn 
their court, or prevent the formation of a quorum on the bench, and 
so defeat any complaint against one of themselves or of their friends.” 
(P. 21.) 

The evidence of Mr. Justice Kerr, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, given last year before the Royal Commissioners, 
fully corroborates these statements, and it was also incidentally 
brought to light in the inquiry under the Royal Commission 
that the black people had established courts of their own for the 
settlement of disputes among themselves, appointed justices and 
constables, issued summonses, and levied pecuniary fines.* 


On the abolition of slavery and the probationary term of 
apprenticeship, one of the first measures of the sugar planters 
was to exact as an ordinary day’s labour from the free negro 
the full task formerly forced from the slave. This was effected 
through the means of scales of labour imposed upon the negro 
by combinations among the planters. Complaints have been 
made that the negro is able to fulfil this task by noon, and 
then idles away the remainder of the day in savage sloth 
and animal indulgences. Three or four o'clock in the after- 





* “Report of Royal Commission,” part ii. pp. 1160 and 1861. 
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noon is the more usual period for the accomplishment of 
such labour by the negro. Occasionally, however, he _per- 
forms his task considerably earlier, but in that case it will be 
found that he has taken advantage of the brilliant moonlight 
of the tropics before daybreak, even commencing as early as four 
and sometimes two o'clock in the morning. The estate labourer 
requires the latter part of the afternoon to cultivate the land 
which he receives from the planter as a portion of his wages, and 
without which the pittance which he is paid would be entirely 
insufficient for his support. It is boldly alleged by the planters 
that the negro can secure a maintenance for himself by working 
one day in the week upon his ground. The inaccuracy of this 
statement is evident, when taken in connexion with the fact, so 
discreditable to the planters’ skill in dealing with the boasted 
fertile land of Jamaica, that they employ from three to four 
times as many labourers to cultivate the ground as would be 
employed by an English agriculturist for the same extent of land, 
and yet say they fail to make the growing of sugar pay. During 
the whole period that has elapsed since the abolition of slavery, 
the prices of the necessaries of life ordinarily consumed by the 
negro labourers, salt pork, salt fish, rice, &c., have been fully double 
those of the same articles in England. And more recently 
during the American War, the value of these articles became 
further enhanced, and the price of clothing also became exorbi- 
tant. Under such circumstances it was clearly impossible that a 
man could support himself, even without a family, on 1s. per 
day, and the employment of a large share of his time on his 
provision ground became a matter of paramount necessity. We 
shall have occasion further on to show that the negro was bereft 
even of this resource during the nearly three years of drought 
that afflicted the greater part of Jamaica between 1862 and 
1866. 

The above statement affords some explanation of the causes 
of one of the stock complaints of the planters against the 
negroes, namely, that though they are as free men well able to 
perform two tasks in one day, they refuse to do so. On the other 
side, the negroes say that if they perform more than one task 
per day they are defrauded on various pretexts, and that they 
have enough difficulty to obtain their ordinary day wages. 

We have before adverted to the ignorance and wastefulness 
of labour by the planters during the period of slavery, and the 
present condition of things in the island shows that they have 
in very few instances, and to a very limited extent, learned since 
then to improve their system of cultivation. This is impossible 
under the system which has been pursued of adhering to the 
method of cultivation in use in the time of slavery. On more 
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rational methods being recommended to their attention, and the 
example of the agriculturists of other countries suggested for 
their imitation, their common reply is that such improvements in 
agriculture may succeed elsewhere, but tat they will not do in 
Jamaica for the cultivation of the sugar cane, thus suggesting 
that the laws of nature are different in Jamaica from the rest of 
the world. 

But apart from the higher scientific improvements in agricul- 
ture, it may well be asked why has no effort been made to 
abridge the use of the large amount of manual labour employed 
on the sugar estates, by substituting machinery and labour-saving 
implements? In densely-peopled countries it is impracticable to 
conduct extensive agricultural operations by means of unaided 
manual labour ; and in thinly-peopled countries like Jamaica it 
is yet more important that at least commonly known contrivances 
should be resorted to for the purpose of economizing labour. 

So long ago as 1850, Mr.} Bigelow, the well-known American 
writer, after a visit to Jamaica published the results of his ob- 
servations on the anomalous state of agricultural affairs he found 
prevailing there. His remarks are fully as apposite now as when 
they were made ; and we are glad to have the opportunity to re- 
produce them. Mr. Bigelow says :— 

“JT made the current wages of the island the object of special in- 
quiry. To my utter surprise, I learned that the price for men on the: 
sugar and coffee plantations, ranged from eighteen to twenty-four cents- 
(about 9d. to 1s.) a day, and proportionably less for boys and women ¢ 
Out of these wages the labourers have to board themselves. Now, 
when it is considered that in the largest market in the island flour 
costs from sixteen to eighteen dollars (about 3/.) by the barrel, butter 
thirty-eight cents a pound, eggs from three to five cents apiece, and. 
hams twenty-five cents a pound, does not the cry of high wages seem 
absurd? Are wages lower in any quarter of the civilized world? 
Four-fifths of the grain consumed in Jamaica is grown in the United 
States, in fields where labour costs more than four times this price, 
and where every kind of provisions but fruit is less expensive. The 
fact is, the negro cannot live on such wages, unless he owns in fee a lot 
of three to five acres, or ekes them out by stealing. He is driven by 
necessity to the purchase and cultivation of land for himself, and he 
finds such labour so much more profitable than that bestowed upon the 
land cf others, that he very naturally takes care of his own first, and 
gives his leisure to the property of others; in that particular he acts 
very much as if he were a white man.—(p. 125.) 

“ But far better evidence that the nominal cost of labour may be 
produced to show that wages are actually very low. In the first place, 
I was particularly struck with the absurdity of this complaint about 
the high price of labour one day when I was on a visit to a delightful 
sugar estate, lying in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Vale. It lies 
near the base of a mountain, beautifully wooded in the most luxuriant 
(Vol. LXXXVIII. No. CLXXIII.]|—New Sertzs, Vol. XXXII. No. I. P 
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forest trees of the tropics. The mansion is upon an elevation, which 
gradually slopes for near a quarter of a mile, till it is bounded in the 
valley by extensive fields of sugar-cane, which skirt the margin of a 
beautiful river that traverses the whole estate. As I drove into the 
lawn in front of the house, I observed from fifty to seventy-five head 
of cattle—oxen, cows, mules, and donkeys, grazing about, and three 
men and two boys, posted at different points, were watching them, 
occasionally varying the monotony of their duties by rolling over on the 
grass, and chattering to each other de rebus omnibus. .... When 
I entered the house, I asked what these negroes were doing on the 
lawn, and was told they were tending the cattle, to keep them from 
wandering off into the mountain. Before I left, the overseer of the 
estate assured me in all sincerity that the planters could not get 
ahead in Jamaica unless wages came down. I told him that he must 
not talk to an American about high wages, when he could afford to 
keep three men and two boys to do what was not more than half oc- 
cupation for the smallest of the boys. 

“This is but one of the thousand ways in which labour is squandered 
in this island’’ (p. 128). 


In another part of his book Mr. Bigelow says of the negro and 
coloured landowners :— 


“Upon their little tracts (averaging, he thinks, about three acres) 
they raise not only what is required for their own consumption (Mr. 
Carlyle’s pumpkin), but a surplus which they take to market, usually 
in small panniers on donkeys or upon their heads. Nearly every co- 
loured proprietor has a donkey, which costs from seven to ten pounds, 
upon which he packs his produce, and under the custody sometimes of 
a woman, often of a child, he sends it to town, to be converted into 
money, with which he purchases such articles of necessity or luxury 
as his land does not produce, and he can afford. One of the most in- 
teresting spectacles to be witnessed about Kingston, is presented on 
the high road through which the market people with their donkeys, 
in the cool of the morning, pour into the city from the back country. 
They form an almost uninterrupted procession four or five miles in 
length ; and what strikes the eye of an American at once, is their 
perfect freedom from care. Neither anxiety nor poverty, nor desire of 
gain, has written a line upon their faces, and they could not show less 
concern at the result of their trip if they were going to a festival. 
One may readily perceive how strong and universal must be the desire 
of the poor labourers to exchange their servile drudgery on the lands 
of others for this life of comparative ease and independence. 

Of course it requires no little self-denial and energy for a negro 
upon the wages now paid in Jamaica to lay up enough with which to 
purchase one of these properties. But if he does get one, he never 
parts with it, except for a larger or better one. The planters call them 
lazy for indulging this feeling of independence ; but I could never see 


-anything in the aversion of the negroes here to labour, which was not 


sanctioned by the example of their masters, and by instincts and pro- 
pensities common to humanity (p. 118). 
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Eleven years after Mr. Bigelow wrote as above, we find 
Mr. Sewell expressing himself as to the complaints of the Ja- 
maica planters in the following terms :— 


“T have no patience to listen to their complaints, when I look at the 
unbounded wealth and wonderful resources of the country. They ery 
out at the high price of labour, and pretend they cannot grow corn, 
when corn is grown at five times the cost in the United States, and 
exported to Jamaica at a handsome prefit. They import beef, and 
tongues, and butter, though this very parish of Manchester offers 
advantages for raising stock that no portion of America possesses. . 
They import mackerel, and salmon, and herrings, and codfish, though 
Jamaica waters abound in the most splendid kind of fish. They im- 
port woods, though Jamaica forests are unrivalled for the variety, and 
beauty, and usefulness of their timber. They import tobacco, though 
their soil in many districts is most excellent for its growth. The 
negroes, who have never been taught these things, are learning them 
slowly by experience, and a gradual decline in certain articles of im- 
port demonstrates that they now raise on their own properties a very 
large proportion of their own provisions.” —(p. 223.) 

Messrs. Harvey and Brewin have appended to their valuable 
and interesting narrative of the tour made by them in Jamaica 
last year, some observations on the condition of the island, fur- 
nished to them by “a gentleman of high character, who has 
resided more than thirty years on the island, and whose sagacity 
and professional opportunities qualify him to give authoritative 
testimony on the subjects on which he treats.” 

The initial signature to this document is that of an accom- 
plished lawyer of the island. On the subject of the waste of labour 
he says— 

“T have seen in this island a dozen labourers, under an overseer, 
repairing the roads, digging with hoes, and carrying the earth in little 
boxes of a few inches square each on their heads, when the same work 
could have been performed in less time by two men with wheel- 
barrows.” —(p. 111.) 

This gentleman urgently recommends the common farming 
economics to the planters and also to the peasant proprietors. 
That the planters have abundant need of such advice must be 
apparent from what follows. Messrs. Harvey and Brewin relate 
that in their journey through the parish of St. Elizabeth— 

‘* As we drove along, a striking example of the wasteful application 
of labour came under notice. Not far from the road-side, about sixty 
men, women, and children were clearing out a large pond, then dry. 
The bank of mud was three or four feet thick. The men hoed it down, 
the weaker ones filled it with their hands into little wooden trays or 
boxes, and a number of women, lifting each one of these on their head, 
trooped off in single file to carry it to a heap at a little distance from 
the pond. There was also a wain drawn by six oxen brought down 
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into the pond, placed along the mud-bank, suggesting in a tempting 
manner the facility of at once shovelling the mud into the cart. But, 
in true Jamaica fashion, the little trays were filled. lifted and emptied 
into it by hand. Half-a-dozen English navvies, with spade and wheel- 
barrow, would have done the work of these sixty labourers, not by 
greater industry, for the work was proceeding briskly under the eye of 
an overseer, but simply by a better application of labour. The over- 
seer told us the rate of pay was 1s. a day for men, 9d. for women, and 
6d. and 3d. for children, the hours being 6 a.m. to 4. p.m. He added, 
however, that they were paid for one week, and then gave a second 
week’s labour without pay, in return for being allowed access to the 
pond for water.”—(p. 38.) 


Upon the subject of the state of agriculture in Jamaica, we 
find in the narrative from which the above paragraph is ex- 
tracted some valuable information. Respecting the important 
sugar district of St. Thomas-in-the-East, which Mr. Harvey had 
visited thirty years ago, these observations occur :— 


“A stranger revisiting the parish after an interval of nearly thirty 
years observes little or no change in the methods of agriculture. A 
few improvements have been introduced into the boiling-house, but the 
cane is still cultivated by the direct application of human labour to 
the soil, aided only by the hoe: such at least is the case in the‘ River 
District.’ An estate yielding several hundred tons of sugar requires 
the labour for a considerable part of the year of nearly as many 
hundred labourers’””—(p. 17.) 


It is obvious that the small and unsatisfactory result of the labour 
of the people is only the consequence of its unskilful and unecono- 
mic application. The mode in which the scanty modicum of farm- 
yard or such like manures is usually applied to the land by the 
sugar planters, is almost too absurd for belief. The only wheel-car- 
riages used on the sugar estates are waggons to convey the pro- 
duce to the wharf, and wains, principally used to transport the cane 
from the field to the estate works for manufacture. These un- 
wieldy machines, drawn by cattle, are used to carry the manure 
to the field, where it is deposited in one place. Thence it is 
conveyed in small wicker baskets on the heads of women and 
young people over the cane piece, and placed in the cane holes, 
which probably have been dug weeks before, and are already 
producing an abundant crop of rapidly-growing tropical weeds. 
The sight of this process is sufficient to excite disgust and pity. 
But this manure is frequently not covered in by the soil, or the 
canes planted for a considerable time afterwards, and the young 
cane sprout must take the chance of being able then to struggle 
into existence as a cane, through the luxuriant crop of weeds, 
amongst which it had been planted, to wait for the first 
weeding. Here is an evidence of the want of knowledge in the 
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planters of the commonest farming economics. It would, indeed, 
be a very extraordinary circumstance if there were not com- 
plaints of deficiency of labour in a country where affairs are 
thus managed. That a better system is practicable, is proved 
by the statements of Messrs. Harvey and Brewin. They say in 
their notes as to the parish of Hanover :— 


“We were also much interested in a short visit to Haughton Court, 
a neighbouring sugar estate, the management of which appeared judi- 
cious and fair, and the agriculture the most advanced we had yet met 
with. The canes are put in with the plough, and being planted six 
feet apart, instead of four, are weeded by the ‘cultivator’ and mules, 
instead of by hand.’’—(p. 46.) 


And again they say as to another property in that district :— 


“There are many ponds on Knockalva, the cleaning out of which is 
an important part in the routine of management. Our host told us 
he had years ago taught his people the use of the spade and shovel, 
and the result was a saving of 80 per cent. in pond-cleaning. Such 
innovations spread very slowly in Jamaica.” —(p. 49.) 


Upon the same subject we make this further extract from the 
narrative of these gentlemen :— 


“On our way to Annotto Bay we called at a sugar estate called 
Water Valley, belonging to the same London firm as Haughton Court, 
near Lucea. Here, as there, the plough and the cultivator have re- 
placed the hoe. Canes planted in rows six feet wide, and weeded by 
the cultivator and mules, yield, it appears, as much sugar per acre as 
when planted four feet apart and weeded by hand. It was pleasant to 
visit a property where apparent good management and cheerful in- 
dustry were the order of the day.”—(p. 61.) 


Let us now see how the monetary affairs of the major part of 
the Jamaica sugar plantations are managed. For this purpose 
we make no excuse for making further liberal extracts from the 
same small volume. Here is the account given by the same in- 
telligent legal gentleman we have previously quoted. His state- 
ment on this subject is to be found at page 107 :— 


“ When a proprietor or lessee, having little or no capital of his own, 
obtains his advances for cultivation from a commission merchant, it 
is to the advantage of the latter that the crop be large, independently 
of its relation to the cost of making it, so long as the account is a safe 
one. ‘The benefits to him from the connexion are freight for his ships, 
his commissions on the sales of the crops and on his purchases of plan- 
tation supplies, and interest on his advances of cash, for wages and 
other contingencies, at a high rate. These items, which constitute 
his profits, depend on the largeness of the crop, not on the result 
of profit to the owner or lessee. A charge for interest at ten per 
cent., and a commission of five per cent. on each item of advance, for 
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however short a time, amounting together to fifteen per cent., is not 
unusual. If the advance be not paid off, the aggregate will be com- 
pounded half-yearly, at an interest of ten per cent. Where the pro- 
prietor is an absentee, the cost of factor’s agency and of resident 
management, ranging, according to the size of the estate, from 3501. to 
500/. a year, will have to be added to the ordinary expenses. Can 
wages compensatory to civilized labourers be afforded in such circum- 
stances? I fear not. Place the like burdens on European or Ame- 
rican agriculture, and nothing at all would remain from its narrow 
profits for labourers. This system and its mercantile relations had its 
rise in slavery. It was workable then, and so was absenteeism, because 
British plantation sugars enjoyed monopoly prices, ranging from 50 to 
100 per cent. beyond what have of late years been accepted as remu- 
nerative. The present rate of labourers’ wages, coupled as it is with 
the disadvantages of distance from home, and want of houses on the 
estates for permanent family accommodation, cannot be attractive to la- 
bourers who have the least family respectability to uphold, so long as they 
have the option of access to cheap land to work on their own account. 
Hence the scarcity and uncertainty of native labour, and the demand 
for the cheaper labour of Asia and Africa, under indentures and special 
BM ns» If we had the skill and energy of English or American 
agricultural enterprise under intelligent principals, or if the industry 
and enterprise yet remaining in the island could find capital to work 
with, the resulting crops would yct enable us to compete with other 
sugar-growers, and contentment and prosperity would be restored.” 


Messrs. Harvey and Brewin sum up the results of the system 
in the following paragraph :— 

“In the palmy days of the slave trade, Jamaica was one of the 
greatest sugar-producing countries in the world. The protecting duty, 
prohibitory as against all foreign sugars, and nearly so against the 
sugar of British India, forced the cultivation in localities of the island 
by no means well adapted to it. The production has steadily declined 
for half a century, and this decline was accelerated by the Act of 
Emancipation (the compensation money received by the planters 
tempting many of the mortgagees to foreclose), and still more by the 
free-trade measures of 1846, which resulted in the abolition of all dis- 
criminating duties. Not only have all second and third class proper- 
ties—viz. such as were placed at disadvantage in soil or site—been 
thrown up as sugar estates, but many others belonging to encumbered 
proprietors. Of the sugar estates which remain, one-third of the 
whole, and about two hundred in number, may be divided into several 
classes: Ist, those in the hands of resident and unencumbered pro- 
prietors, all of which are prosperous, and some of them making from 
one-third to one-fourth more sugar than the same estates yielded 
under slave cultivation ; 2nd, estates belonging to mercantile firms or 
to gentlemen of means in Great Britain, of which some are profitable, 
and others, though apparently well managed and annually increasing 
their production, are said not to pay; and lastly, the estates of im- 
poverished and indebted planters, whether resident or not, which 
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. under the burden of the exorbitant interest and commissions, often 


accompanied by mismanagement, are maintaining in many cases a 
hopeless struggle”—(p. 74). 


The foregoing gives us a clue to the origin of the outcry made 
by the quondam slave owners, and their successors who have 
adopted their ideas, in attributing all the ills of Jamaica to the 
idleness of the negro. It is somewhat remarkable that these 
accusations should have been credited and accepted by a large 
portion of the public. But it may be asked why, from amongst 
the dark-skinned and so-called subject races in the wide tropical 
realm of England, the negro should have been selected as 
alone obnoxious to the charge of indolence? In all tropical 
countries the capacity for human labour is much smaller than in ~ 
more temperate regions. But the capacity and willingness of 
the negro to work is notoriously greater than are to be found 
amongst the natives of any other race in the torrid zone. These 
complaints are, in fact, traditions of slavery, and naturally arise out 
of chagrin at the loss of the power of the planters over the negro, 
During the time of slavery, a certain amount of kindly feeling 
existed in many cases between the master and the slave; now 
that feeling has entirely disappeared, and given place to one of 
estrangement, leading to distrust and to acrimonious disputes. 
Moreover an influential section of the organs of public opinion 
in this country have been influenced by the constant lamenta- 
tions and complaints of the distressed sugar planters for many 
years past ; the consequence of which is, that a portion of the 
public of this country believe that the decay of Jamaica as a 
sugar colony has been principally caused by the misconduct of 
the emancipated negroes. Now, are these accusations true ? 
And why should they be true of the negroes of Jamaica, and 
not with respect to the emancipated negro population of the 
other West India sugar colonies? British Guiana, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and Barbadoes, have immensely increased their produc- 
tion of sugar. The progress of industry in St. Christopher and 
some of the other islands has been considerable, while in 
nearly all the others the quantity of sugar produced continues 
respectable in amount, or has become augmented since the time 
of slavery. Jamaica seems to be the conspicuous exception. 
There the production and export of sugar have declined more than 
one-half since negro emancipation, and that still yielded has 
fallen in value nearly one-third owing to decline of prices. 
But despite this fall in prices, we find in the other sugar-pro- 
ducing colonies, and notably in the more important of them, such 
as Guiana and Trinidad, that this decrease of value appears to 
be compensated by augmented and cheapened production. 

The emancipated population of Jamaica have been severe 
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sufferers not only from legislation adverse to their interests, 
but from the calamities of nature. Several times since the 
abolition of slavery, for years in succession the industry of the 
land-owning class of these on theirsmall settlements has been 
nearly abortive from excessive droughts. The most afflicting 
of these droughts took place in 1864 and 1865, from the 
effects of which the people have not yet altogether recovered. 
Yet the depressing influences which have pressed very heavily on 
the negro population, have not prevented a great progress amongst 
them of material prosperity ; and as an illustration of this, we 
‘quote the following from the narrative from which we have 
-already made several extracts :— 

“We see the bulk of the population, with the heavy yoke lifted off 
their necks, gathered into free villages, as peasant freeholders or 
‘tenants of rented lands, enjoying great abundance of the common 
necessaries of life, and having free access to schools and places of 
worship. In the course of our evening walks among the free settle- 
ments much that was interesting and cheering fell under our notice. 
Though the people did not seem to have much command of money, 
they enjoy considerable comfort, according to their standard of 
re “A large proportion of these are settled on their 
own small freeholds of from one to ten acres, growing roots, fruits, 
coffee and sugar, to supply their own consumption, and with a surplus 
for the parish markets.”’—(p. 8.) 


A few pages further on in this volume we find the following 
‘slight account of the village so ruthlessly destroyed by the 
military during the existence of martial law in Jamaica, in 
1865 :— 

“In Somerset, which impressed its destroyers as the highest example 
they had ever seen of negro prosperity and luxury, every house was 
destroyed, except two standing together near the lower entrance to 
the village. The settlement extends by the bank of a stream along 
the gentle slope of a mountain,—one small coffee piece joining on to 
another, until for a distance of two miles the whole appears like one 
sheet of this beautiful tree, the cultivation of which betokens a com- 
paratively advanced state of industrial enterprise. The coffee-plant 
‘does not come into profitable bearing until its fourth or fifth year.” 
—(p. 12.) 


Such a state of agricultural progress as these acccunts of the 
emancipated people of Jamaica disclose to us, may well make 
us unwilling to believe much of the allegations made by the 
planters against them of habitual idleness. It has indeed been 
alleged that many of the Jamaica planters are envious of the 
prosperity of their former slaves, 

All the most accurate information we possess as to the ma- 
terial condition of that portion of the negro population which 
have made themselves independent of the planters, points to 
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the fact that there are now in Jamaica a large number of 
peasant proprietors living on their own lands most peacefully, 
and in the enjoyment of great comfort; though they may not 
have made that advance in civilization which they might under 
better circumstances have attained. 

We will conclude our extracts from the little book of Messrs. 
Harvey and Brewin with the following statement respecting the 
black population, and the manner in which they are sometimes 
treated :— 


“ Manchester is probably at present the most advanced and pros-— 
perous parish in the island as regards the black population. Coffee is its 
great staple. The value of this crop for the whole island we heard 
computed at 300,000/., of which two-thirds is grown by the small 
settlers. Some of the people here are fairly rising into a middle class. 
We found one black freeholder, once a slave, living in a house which 
with its out-buildings, coffee-floor, water-tank, &c., must have cost 
him several hundred pounds, and what was better still it was com- 
fortably and even elegantly furnished, with books on the table and 
framed prints on the walls. He was a vestryman of the parish. We 
visited the market—a busy scene, similar to that at Chapelton. We 
also inspected the prison, and spent some time in the court-house, 
listening to ‘causes.’ The most illustrative was that of a young man 
for trespass. His employer, a white gentleman, found him one morn- 
ing at some distance off the road leading to his work, and with three 
or four oranges in his cap. He was fined 6d., in addition to 9s. 6d. 
costs, which was paid by his mother, a respectable-looking black 
woman. As he was leaving the court he was recalled and charged 
with the theft of the oranges. ‘The magistrates tried to persuade the 
complainant to withdraw this charge, but he was resolute, and the 
case proceeded. The fruit was sworn to be of the value of 6d., though 
in the market outside that coin would have purchased three or four 
dozen. No proof was offered that the oranges were plucked on the 
estate; that seemed to be assumed, and the accused was sentenced to 
sixteen days’ imprisonment with hard labour. A single offence was 
thus ingeniously divided into two, trespass and larceny, which we fear 
is a common practice, and adopted for multiplication of fees to the 
clerk of the peace.” 


The measures taken by the legislature of Jamaica for the 
supply of additional labourers to the sugar estates since the 
abolition of slavery, afford a striking example of the way in 
which the planters have clung to their traditional notions as to 
the employment of labour. There is, however, not room in this 
paper to discuss satisfactorily the questions which arise in 
examining this subject. The best authorities give testimony 
that immigration of labourers has been resorted to, not for the 
purpose of increasing the available quantity of labour, but for 
the purpose of depressing wages. Even during the term of ap- 
prenticeship, when the planters had got the full command of the 
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unremunerated labour of their former slaves, they resorted 
to the expedient of importing Europeans as immigrants for 
field labour. This cruel experiment soon proved abortive, 
as repugnant to the laws of nature. At first importations 
took place of Irishmen and Scotchmen, persons wholly unfit 
to labour under a tropical sun; next, Germans were brought 
over ; but these, as well as the few Irish or Scotch who had been 
induced to come to the island, nearly all perished, overcome by 
the climate. England also supplied a few victims ; and we need 
scarcely say the whole experiment proved a distressing failure. 
Small supplies of Africans captured from slave ships were next 
employed, and with partial success. They were suited to the 
climate, and the twelvemonths’ apprenticeship which bound them 
to selected employers was little more than a suitable preparation 
for freedom. The case became different when the period was 
extended to five years, equivalent in effect to the reinstitution of 
some of the harshest usages of slavery. At a later time after the 
abolition of the apprenticeship, recourse was had to an immigration 
of Indian and Chinese coolies, and Portuguese from Madeira; but 
this should be more correctly styled an importation of tempo- 
rary labourers ; for the scheme for this purpose was scarcely in any 
way calculated to encourage immigration in the sense of perma- 
nent colonization. The object was to obtain by any available 
means permissible by the Home Government, a supply of labourers 
to work for a certain fixed term for small wages, on the condi- 
tion that the coolie immigrants should be entitled to return pas- 
sages to their native country. 

Mr. J. M. Ludlow,* who has a considerable leaning in favour 
of immigration, and has brought himself to believe that the eco- 
nomic wants of the West Indian colonies make an additional 
supply of labour necessary, is however quite alive to the vicious- 


ness of the system of immigration hitherto pursued in Jamaica, . 


and has elaborately and in an exhaustive manner exposed its 
iniquities by an analysis of the harsh legislation which has been 
adopted to carry it into effect. In his pamphlet he says, p. 42: 


“Tf the demand for labour is great, z.e., if its price be high, pay it 
its full price, in whatever shape may suit it best—in bounties, free 
passages, land-grants, privileges additional to wages, as well as in 
wages themselves. But do not decoy it, play tricks with it, entice it 
into fetters. Every shackle which you impose upon it only restores 
or perpetuates the old vicious economy of the slave system ; only hides 
over voids in the labour-market which are not really filled; only 
estranges the labourer from his work, tempts him to vagraney and 
malpractices, separates between class and class; only protracts a crisis 





* “A Quarter of a Century of Jamaica Legislation.” 62, Fleet-street, 
London. 1866. 
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which it cannot terminate; only prepares new disarrangements of the 
social system when the facts become understood, and the chains 
stealthily bound round the labourer have once more to be struck off.” 


Since 1863 all coolie immigration to Jamaica has ceased, 
though the experiment is again about to be renewed. In the 
island it is now generally admitted that such subsidized immigra- 
tion has been a failure, and that the cost has beenruinous. Ina 
memorandum furnished by the Agent-General of Immigration, and 
published in the last Parliamentary papers relating to immigration 
into Jamaica, is this statement of the numbers of these people :—~* 


“From 1834 to 1840 there were introduced to the island— 
English and German, Irish and Scotch immigrants, about 1,200 
From 1844 up to 1847, the number of Coolies was . . 4,551 
From 1859 to 1863— 


The number introduced was . . . . . 4,685 
The number of Africans about . . . . . . =. +. ~ 45,000 
The number of Portuguese about . . . . . . . 41,000 
The number of Chinese immigrants about . . . . 600 

16,986 


Dr. Underhill gives the numbers introduced, the numbers who 
have returned to their own countries, and the numbers who 
remained in the colony, and he suggests that the numbers unac- 
counted for may have all perished. His numbers are as follows :— 


“‘ Numbers introduced between 1843 and 1863 . . . 18,569 








Returned to their own countries . .. . . . 41,844 
In the colony in 1868 ........ =. 5,723 
7,567 
Uneeielfe . te ww ese ss 


If all those unaccounted for have died, the mortality, calcu- 
lated from the dates at which the immigrants arrived, would be 
equal toa rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Another writer says :— 

“The returns at our command are too imperfect to enable us to 
pronounce confidently what has become of the immigrants described 
as unaccounted for. It is known, for instance, that some years ago a con- 
siderable body, supposed to be about 500, emigrated to Central America, 
to take service on the Panama Railway. The Census returns included 
in the Blue Book afford no help in tracing these people, as they distin- 
guish the population only as white, coloured, and black, and probably 
there are no means, even in the colony, of making these returns more 
precise.” 


Only a hasty glance can be here cast on the question of educa- 
tion in Jamaica. When Mr. Montgomery Martin published, in 
1839, his “Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire,” he 
could speak of education as rapidly extending in Jamaica, and 
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could quote the figure of school expenditure for five years at 
nearly 10,0001. per annum. In May, 1833, Mr. Stanley (now the 
Earl of Derby) at that time Secretary for the Colonies, intro- 
duced and passed in the House of Commons the resolutions 
upon which. was fourided the Act for the Abolition of Slavery. 
These resolutions were also adopted by the House of Lords. The 
5th of them is as follows :— : 


“5, That his Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he 
may incur in establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in the 
colonies, and in aiding the’ local’ legislatures in providing for the 
“eee and moral education of the negro population to be emanci- 
pated.” : 

In the Parliamentary Papers, under the head of Negro Edu- 
cation, 1836, there appears an estimate of the uth required to 
be voted in that year to enable his Majesty to defray such ex- 
penses as he may incur in aiding: the local legislatures in pro- 
viding for the religious and moral instruction of the emancipated 

. negro population, namely the sum of 25,0001. 

It would seem that this sum had a special destination, as it is 
allotted towards the erection of ‘school-houses and towards the 
establishment and maintenance of normal and other schools for 
the education of the negro population. 

This appears to have been the first Vote made by Parliament 
for negro education. 

The following table will show how far the pledge to provide 
the means of educating the emancipated classes has been 
redeemed :— 





Amount Amount 
granted. Fon. granted. 


£& £& 
1837 30,000 1842 24,000 
1838 30,000 1843 18,000 
1839 30,000 1844 12,000 
1840 30,000 1845 6,000 
1841 30,000 1846 nothing. 


Year. 























Thus not only have these grants ceased but the Jamaica legis- 
Jature has reduced the grant for educational purposes to smaller 
and smaller proportions of late years, and several charitable con- 
tributions from this country, which were liberally bestowed in 
the time of slavery and the apprenticeship, have been withdrawn 
from Jamaica. 

In the elaborate analysis furnished by Mr. Ludlow of the 
laws respecting education passed by the Legislature of Jamaica 
in late years, he shows that taking the population to amount to 
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450,000, the total expenditure for that object is only a little 
over 6d. a head of that number of people. 

He uses these words: “I do not hesitate to say that the Jamaica 
oligarchy has grossly and scandalously neglected the education 
of the people.” This being the case, we “see that one of the 
great civilizing agents for the elevation of an ignorant population 
has been systematically neglected both by the parent country 
and the colonial legislature. re a 

To show the manner in which the negro population have been 
dealt with respecting taxation, the following extracts of items - 
from the tariff as they stood shortly after the abolition of 
slavery, and the amounts to which they have been altered in 
recent years, are given below, and the alterations in the rates of 
annual direct taxation are-also here given for the same purpose :— 


« Jamatca Import Dvurtzs. 
' 1840. 1862 to 1865. 


i= 3 Per Cwt. Per Cwt. 
Fish (salted) per 200lbs . . . . . ee 3s. 6d. 
Herrings (pickled) per 200lbs. . . . GR ane 2s. 
Mackarel (do.) per 200lbs. » . °° . &, ... 4s, 
Flour (wheat) per 196lbs. . . . . 6s. eke 8s. 
Rice per ewt. (food of the coolies) . . 33. Gd. ... 33. 
Cotton goods and other clothing per 

GO wales 2. ww el tl te oe SO 
Wood and lumber used for plantations 

and generally per 1000 feet . . . 25s... 12s. 
Plantation supplies other than wood 

and lumber per £100 value . . . 20%... Free. 

ANNUAL TAXxEs. 
Horses and mules (employed on plan- 

(ieee CO 6 acess «ee RR we Gd. 
Horses (elsewhere) each. . . . . . 100... lls. 
Cattle (working) on plantations, each . 5d. ... 6d. 
Asses, each (used generally by negroes) 2}d._... 3s. Gd. 
Carriages (used for goods other than for 

plantations) each. . . . . . «Free. ... 18s. 
Boats and Canoes,each . . . . «Free... 20s. 


The principal articles of imported food consumed by the black 
population are salt fish, salt pork, and wheaten flour. The import 
duties on cotton goods and other kinds of clothing operate very hardly 
on a population altogether dependent on foreign supplies for clothing. 
It will be seen by this table that the legislature have greatly favoured 
the estate and plantation owners with respect to the lumber and 
other articles required in carrying on their cultivation. With respect 
to the taxes levied annually, it will be seen that the horses, mules, and 
working and breeding cattle employed on and forming the stock of 
plantations are taxed to a very trifling degree, but that horses, asses, 
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&c., employed otherwise, and by the black people very extensively for 
industrial purposes, are exorbitantly taxed. The same may be said of 
carts and other wheel carriages used by the smaller cultivators and 
the labouring classes, and also of boats and canoes similarly used. 
It may fairly be supposed that the object of such taxation was to 
depress all kinds of industry except on the large plantations. 


In the year 1865 Jamaica was suffering from a severe drought, 
which had lasted about two years. This affliction was felt 
severely by the sugar planters, but especially by those on the 
south side of the country. Its effects were still more disastrous 
to the smaller order of cultivators engaged in the raising of the 
vegetable provisions, the main sustenance of the population. By 
the middle of that year adearth of food prevailed in several 
parts of the island little short of famine. At this time also the 
drought curtailed the necessity for the employment of labourers 
on the sugar estates, and those labourers, almost entirely de- 
pendent for employment on these estates, were reduced to ex- 
treme distress. Want of food appears to have driven many of 
the less scrupulous of the black population to the plunder of the 
provisions from the grounds of their neighbours, and this crime 
increased to an excess unknown in any former time. Such a 
condition of things necessarily engaged the attention of the Go- 
vernment authorities and the Legislature ; but the only remedy 
they attempted to apply was the reenactment of some of the 
severest penal laws of the slavery period for the punishment of 
this offence. It appears there was no increase whatever in any 
other sort of crime than the thefts of growing provisions, fowls, 
small stock, and other sorts of food. The American War had at 
this period also exorbitantly enhanced the prices of clothing and 
imported food, and these prices were augmented by ad valorem 
import duties bearing very heavily on the poorer classes. That 
the taxation had greatly increased, and was also oppressively 
levied, appears by the circumstance that in the year 1838 the 
taxes raised by the Government amounted to 162,2831., of which 
only 35,5441. was the result of import duties ; while in 1864 
the revenue raised by taxation amounted to 309,3601., of 
which no less than 184,038/. was the produce of import duties 
on food and other goods principally consumed by the small 
settlers and the labouring classes, or the bulk of the community. 

This state of things gave rise in 1865 to an agitation for a 
redress of grievances, and to petitions to the Queen from the 
black population for relief in their distress, These petitions 
also contained complaints against the magistracy and the planters 
of unjust and tyrannical conduct towards the negro population. 
The indiscreet publication of a letter of Dr. Underhill intended 
only for the Secretary of State, but which was circulated amongst 
the officials of the island by the Governor, and thus soon made 
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public, greatly increased the excitement and controversy respect- 
ing the grievances of the black people. To one of these 
petitions, that from St. Ann’s, Mr. Cardwell, then Secretary for 
the Colonies, on the 14th of June, 1865, sent a reply in a 
despatch to the Governor. Mr. Cardwell said :— 


“T have received Her Majesty’s command to inform them that the 
prosperity of the labouring classes, as well as of all other classes, de- 
pends, in Jamaica, and in other countries, upon their working for 
wages, not uncertainly, or capriciously, but steadily and continuously, 


at the times when their labour is wanted, and for so long as itis * 


wanted; and that if they would use their industry, and thereby 
render the plantations productive, they would enable the planters to 
pay them higher wages for the same hours of work than are received 
by the best field-labourers in this country; and as the cost of the 
necessaries of life is much less in Jamaica than it is here, they would 
be enabled, by adding prudence to industry, to lay by an ample pro- 
vision for seasons of drought and dearth.” 


Mr. Eyre, the Governor, to whom this communication was ad- 
dressed, was at this time at variance with all classes of the 
population of the island, and his unpopularity with the plan- 
ters and the House of Assembly had caused the latter body 
to memorialize Her Majesty for his recall. He published the 
despatch throughout the island, by the distribution of 50,000 
hand-bills, calling it a letter of advice from the Queen, to the 
great gratification of the planters, and to the sore grief of the 
suffering negroes. Several petitions were sent by the negroes 
from other districts. One of these was addressed to the Queen 
from St. Thomas-in-the-East, on the 15th of September, very 
shortly previous to the outbreak of the negroes in that parish. 
This petition was signed by Andrew Ross and 39 others, some 
of whom perished by the rope or the musket in the succeeding 
month. These petitioners repelled the charge of laziness, and. 
alleged that they were defrauded of their wages by the 
managers of estates, and that the planter magistrates com- 
bined to refuse them redress, and they prayed for the appoint- 
ment of a stipendiary magistrate. The tone of the petition is, 
however, most affectionately and trustingly loyal. Indeed, in 
none of these petitions are there any indications of disaffection, 
unless the complaints against the injustice of the planter magis- 
tracy may bear this interpretation. The dissatisfaction of the 
black people with this class of magistrates appears to have been 
greatest in St. Thomas-in-the-East, Vere, and Westmoreland, 
being three of the most important sugar districts. The out- 
break at Morant Bay directly arose out of this grievance. That 
the riot had no other political origin has been abundantly proved. 
The disturbances were confined to the limited area of less than 
half of one parish, and no trace was found by the Royal Com- 
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missioners of any combination between the rioters and the 


negroes of any other part of the island. The Commissioners — 


therefore came to the conclusion that no wide-spread conspiracy 
had existed before the outbreak. 

Altogether the outbreak and disturbance lasted no more than 
three days. That the leader of the rioters, Paul Bogle, intended 
either to attack the magistrates assembled at Morant Bay, or to 
intimidate them, is more than probable, and it is now needless to 
waste words in condemnation of the guilty rioters ; but whether 
the conflict was commenced by the negroes or the volunteers 
assembled for the protection of the magistrates, is, according to the 
evidence given before the Royal Commissioners, still left in doubt. 
However this may have been, the loss of life on the occasion of 
the first and principal day of the disturbances took place during 
a conflict in hot blood; and before the negroes had overpowered 
the volunteers, they also suffered heavily in killed and wounded. 

In an able and carefully drawn up analysis, by Mr. Gorrie, of 
the evidence published in the huge volume containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Commissioners in Jamaica, the following 
statement of the destruction to life and property by the so-called 
rebels, and by the authorities, will be found at page 9 :— 


“ Killed and Wounded by Negroes | Killed and Wounded by Authori- 
on the 11th Oct. 1865, at ties in resisting Rioters on the 
Morant Bay. 11th of October. 

7 Civilians killed. The Commissioners have made no 
Ss » accidentally. estimate; probably 10 killed 
7 Volunteers killed. and 20 wounded. Several of 
6 Civilians wounded. the wounded were afterwards 

25 Volunteers ,, executed. 

18 killed, 31 wounded. 


Killed and Wounded by Negroes Punishments by Authorities 
afterwards. afterwards. 


2 Civilians killed. Executed by sentence of 
2 Died from exposure. Courts-martial . . . 354 
3 Wounded. Shot or hung by soldiers 
Stores and Houses wholly or par- Shot by ee 7 95 
tially robbed. Killed otherwise . . . 10 
20 — 
Puttodeath . .. . 439 


Houses Burnt by Negroes. Flogged. . . . . . 600 


5, including Court House and | Houses Burnt by Authorities, 
School House at Morant Bay, with Furniture and Household 


and Mulatto River House, goods of every kind—or the 





which was accidentally fired by latter stolen by Soldiers. 
plunderers. 1000 
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A defence of the authorities responsible for the acts of vengeance 


‘and retaliation above depicted has been made in a very inaccu- 


rate and silly book, in which it is stated that the Jamaica 
negroes within one hundred years had risen in rebellion no less 
than ten times. There is no mention made by the writer of this 
book that the rebellions and insurrections he alluded to were 
those of slaves rising against the oppression of their masters in 
attempts to recover their lost liberty. Judicial decisions have 
established that slaves are entitled to achieve their liberty by 
violence if necessary. If the inference intended by this writer is 
that the negroes of Jamaica are a-turbulent and sanguinary race, 
it is only necessary to say that since they have acquired their 
personal freedom, during nearly 30 years of bad government, 
injustice, and oppression, they have proved their peaceable and 
law-abiding character by order and submission to the authorities; 
and that until the deplorable occurrences at Morant Bay this 
eminently docile people have exhibited a remarkable obedience 
to law and order. Since they have obtained their freedom no 
instance to the contrary has happened in Jamaica down to the 
time of the outbreak in St. Thomas-in-the-East. It only remains 
to be mentioned that the last rebellion against slavery, in 1831, 
instead of causing the British people to falter in their determi- 
nation to put an end to slave-labour within the British domi- 
nions, proved so far justifiable and successful, that it actually 
co-operated in no small degree with the powerful arguments 
already advanced in inducing the Government of the time to 
rid the country of both the cost and disgrace of upholding any 
longer the institution of negro slavery. 


[Vol. LXXXVIII. No, CLXXIII.]—New Serres, Vol. XXXII. No. I. Q 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 





[Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occa- 
stonally set apart for the reception of able articles, which, though harmo- 
nizing with the general spirit and aims of the work, contain opinions at 
variance with the particular ideas or measures it may advocate. The object 
Of the Editor, in introducing this department, is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by men of high mental power and culture, who, while they 
are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special 
points of great practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other.] 





Art. VII.—Tuer Reuicious Sipe or THE ITALIAN 
QUESTION. 
I. 


HAVE of late frequently been asked by my English friends 
why it is that I decline to return to my country, and to asso- 
ciate my own efforts for the moral and political advancement of 
Italy, with those of her governing classes. “The amnesty has 
opened up a path for the legal dissemination of your ideas,” they 
tell me; “by taking the place already repeatedly offered you 
among the representatives of the people, you would secure to 
those who hold the helm of the State the support of the whole 
Republican party. Do you not, by throwing the weight of your 
name and influence on the side of the malcontents, increase the 
difficulties of the Government, and prolong the fatal want of 
moral and political unity, without which the mere material fact 
of union is barren, and unproductive of benefit to the people ?” 
The question is asked by serious men who wish my country 
well, and is therefore deserving of a serious answer. Before 
treating the personal matter, however, let me say that since 1859 
the Republican party has done precisely what my English friends 
require it todo. The Italian Republicans have actively assisted 
and upheld the Government with an abnegation worthy of all 
praise ; sacrificing even their right of apostolate to the great idea 
of Italian unity, and patiently awaiting the result of the trial the 
nation chose to give to monarchy ; resigned to endure any amount 
of misgovernment rather than afford a pretext to those in power 
for the non-fulfilment of their declared intention of initiating a 
war to regain our own territory and our own frontier; a war 
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which they knew to be the supreme and sole condition of Italy’s 
security and honour; and which, had it been conducted from a 
truly national point of view—would have wrought the moral 
redemption of our people. 

The monarchy had five years to prepare this war; unlimited 
supplies of money ; an obsequious Parliament, and the whole of 
Italy—as facts have proved—ready for every description of 
sacrifice in blood, or money. 

What has been the result? Our monarchy, which had taken 
the field with 350,000 regular troops, 100,000 mobilized National 
Guards, 30,000 volunteers under Garibaldi, and the whole nation 
ready to act as reserve, abruptly broke off the war—after the 
unqualifiable disasters of Custoza and Lissa—at a signal from 
France ; basely abandoning our true frontier, the heroic Trentino, 
and accepted Venice as an alms scornfully flung to us by the 
man of the 2nd December. 

I may be told that the people which tamely submits to dis- 
honour for itself, its army, and its volunteers, deserves it. 

I admit it: but it is the nature of the mass to look upward, 
and to rule their own conduct by the example set by the 
governing power, and I assert that if our people have no 
consciousness of their great destiny, no sense of their true power 
and mission ; if, while twenty-four millions of Italians are at the 
present day grouped around—I will not say the conception of 
unity,—but the mere unstable fact of union—the great soul of 
Italy still lies prostrate in the tomb dug for her three centuries 
ago by the Papacy and the Empire—the cause is to be found in 
the immorality and corruption of our rulers. 

The true life of a people must be sought in the ruling idea or 
conception by which it is governed and directed. 

The true idea of a nation implies the consciousness of a 
common aim, and the fraternal association and concentration of 
all the vital forces of the country towards the realization of that 
aim. 

The national aim is indicated by the past tradition, and 
confirmed by the present conscience of the country. The 
national aim once ascertained, it becomes the basis of the 
sovereign power, and the criterium of judgment with regard to 
the acts of the citizens. 

Every act tending to promote the national aim is good ; every 
act tending to a departure from that aim is evil. 

The moral law issupreme. The religion of duty forms the 
link between the nation and humanity, the source of its right, 
and the sign of its place and value in humanity. 

Such are the essential characteristics of what we term a nation 
at the present day. Where these are wanting, there exists but 
Q2 
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an aggregate of families, temporarily united for the purpose of 
diminishing the ills of life, and loosely bound together by past 
habits or interests, which are destined sooner or later to clash. 
All intellectual or economic development among them—unregu- 
lated by a great conception, supreme over every selfish interest— 
instead of being equally diffused over the various members of the 
national family, leads to the gradual formation of educated or 
financiary castes; but obtains for the nation itself neither 
recognised function, position, dignity, nor glory among foreign 
peoples. 

These things, which are true of all peoples, are still more 
markedly so of a people emerging from a prolonged and death- 
like stupor into new life. Other nations earnestly watch its 
every step. If its advance is illumined by the signs of a high 
mission, and its first manifestations sanctified by the baptism of 
a great principle, other nations will surround the new collective 
being with affection and hope, and be ready to follow it upon 
the path assigned to it by God. If they discover in it no signs 
of any noble inspiration, ruling moral conception, or potent 
future, they will learn to despise it, and to regard its territory 
as a new field for a predatory policy and direct or indirect 
domination. 

Tradition has marked out and defined the characteristics of a 
high mission more distinctly in Italy than elsewhere. We alone 
among the nations that have expired in the past, have twice 
arisen in resurrection and given new life to Europe. The innate 
tendency of the Italian mind always to harmonize thought and 
action, confirms the prophecy of history, and points out the 
réle of Italy inthe world to be a work of moral UNIFICATION ; 
the utterance of the synthetic WORD of civilization. 

Italy is a religion. 

And if we look only to the immediate national aim, and the 
inevitable consequences that must follow the complete constitu- 
tion of Italy as a nation, we see that to no people in Europe has 
been assigned a higher office in the fulfilment of the educational 
design to the evolution of which Providence guides humanity 
from epoch to epoch. Our unity will be of itself a potent 
initiative in the world. The mere fact of our existence as a 
nation will carry with it an important modification both of the 
external and internal life of Europe. 

Had we regained Venice through a war directed as justice and 
the exigencies of the case required, instead of basely submitting 
to the humiliation of receiving it from the hands of a foreign 
despot, we should have dissolved two Empires, and called into 
existence a Slavo-Magyaro-Teutonic federation along the Danube, 
and a Slavo-Hellenic-Rouman federation in the east of Europe. 
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We shall not regain Rome without dissolving the Papacy, and 
proclaiming for the benefit of all humanity that inviolability of 
conscience which Protestantism did but achieve for a fraction of 
Europe, and confined within biblical limits. 

Great ideas make great peoples, and the sense of the enormous 
power which is an inseparable condition of the existence of our 
Italy as a nation, should have sufficed to make us great. That 
sense, however—God alone knows the grief with which I write it 
—that sense with us is wanting. 

And now a word as to the amnesty. : 

Were it in my nature to allow any personal considerations to 
interfere where the welfare of my country is concerned, I might 
answer that none who know me would expect me to give the lie 
to the whole of my past life, and sully the few years left to me 
by accepting an offer of oblivion and pardon for having loved 
Italy above all earthly things, and preached and striven for her 
unity, when all others regarded it as a dream. 

But my purpose in the present writing is far other than self- 
defence, and the sequel will show that even were the sacrifice of 
the dignity of my last years possible, it would be useless. 

My past, present, and future labours towards the moral and 
political regeneration of my country, have been, are, and will be, 
governed by a religious idea. 

The past, present, and future of our rulers, has been, is, and 
will be, led astray by materialism. 

Now the religious question sums up and dominates every 
other. Political questions are, necessarily, secondary and deri- 
vative. 

They who earnestly believe in the supremacy of the moral law 
as the sole legitimate source of all authority, in a religion of 
duty, of which politics are the application, cannot, through any 
amount of personal abnegation, act in concert with a Govern- 
ment based upon the worship of temporary and material interest. 

Our rulers have no great ruling concepiion ; no belief in the 
supremacy of the moral law; no just notion of life nor of the 
human unity; no belief in a divinely-appointed goal, which it is 
the duty of mankind to reach through labour and sacrifice. 
They are materialists, and the logical consequences of their want 
of all faith in God and his law, are their substitution of the idea 
of interest for the idea of duty ; of a paltry notion of tactics for 
the fearless affirmation of the truth ; of opportunity for principle. 

It is for this that they protest against, without resisting wrong ; 
for this that they have abandoned the straight road to wander 
in tortuous by-paths, fascinated by the thought of displaying 
statescraft, and forgetting that it was through such paths we 
first descended into slavery. It is for this that our Government 
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has reduced Italy to the condition of a French prefecture, and 
that our parliamentary opposition copies the wretched tactics of 
the left in the French Chamber, which prepared the way, during 
the Restoration, for the present corruption, degradation, and en- 
slavement of their country. 

These things, I repeat, are consequences, not causes. We 
may change as we will the individuals at the head of the Go- 
vernment—the system itself being based upon a false principle, 
the fatal idea will govern them. They cannot righteously direct 
the new life of the Italian people, and redeem them from a pro- 
found unconscious immorality of ancient date. 

The present duty of the democratic party in Italy then—. 
since they cannot serve God and Mammon—is to educate the 
people, and, remembering that the basis of all education is truth, 
to endeavour to prove to them that the actual political impotence 
and corruption of Italy is derived from two causes, which may 
be summed up in one: 

We have no religion, and we have set up a negation in its place. 


II. 

On the one side we have—as our only form and semblance of 
religion—the Papacy. 

I remember to have written more than thirty years ago, when 
none other dared openly to venture on the problem; when the 
boldest contented themselves with whispering of reforms in church 
discipline, and those writers who like Gioberti set themselves up as 
philosophers, thought proper, asa matter of tactics, to caress the 
Utopia of an Italian primacy entrusted to I know not what im- 

ssible revival of Catholicism—I remember to have written 
then, that both the Papacy and Catholicism were things extinct ; 
and that their death was a consequence of A QUITE OTHER DEATH. 

I spoke of the dogma which was the foundation of both. 

Years have confirmed what I then declared: the Papacy is 
now a corpse beyond all power of galvanization. It is the lying 
mockery of a religion ; a source of perennial corruption and im- 
morality among the nations, and most fatally such to our own, 
upon whose very soul weighs the incubus and example of that 
lie. But, at the present day, we either do know, or ought to 
know, the cause of this. 

All contact with the Papacy is contact with death, carrying the 
taint of its corruption over rising Italy, and educating her masses 
in falsehood—not because cardinals, bishops, and monks traded 
in indulgences three centuries ago ;—not because this or that 
pope trafficked in cowardly concessions to princes, or in the ma- 
trimony of his own bastards with the bastards of dukes, petty 
tyrants, or kings, to obtain some patch of territory, or temporal 
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dominion ;—not because they have governed and _ persecuted 
men according to their arbitrary will—but because they cannot 
do other, even if they would. 

These evils and these sins are not causes, but consequences. 
Even admitting the impossible hypothesis that the guilty indivi- 
duals should be converted, that the Jansenists or other reformers 
should recall the misguided popes to the charity and humility of 
their ancient way of life, they could only cause the Papacy to 
die with greater dignity ; it can never again be what once it was 
—the ruler and director of the conscience of the peoples. 

The mission of the Papacy—a great and holy mission, whatever - 
the fanatics of rebellion at the present day, falsifying history and 
calumniating the soul and mind of humanity in the past, may 
say to the contrary—is fulfilled. It was fulfilled six centuries 
ago; and no power of genius nor miracle of will can avail to 
revive it. Innocent III. was the last true Pope. He was the 
last who endeavoured to make the supremacy of the moral law 
of the epoch over the brute force of the temporal governments, 
of the spirit over matter, of God over Cesar, an organic social 
fact. 
And such was, in truth, the mission of the Papacy, the secret 
of its power, and of the willing adherence and submission yielded 
to it by humanity for eight hundred years. That mission was 
incarnated in one of the greatest of Italians in genius, virtue, and 
iron strength of will, Gregory VII., and yet he failed to prolong 
it. One hundred and fifty years afterwards the gigantic attempt 
had become but the dim record of a past never to return. With 
the successors of Innocent III. began the decline of the initiative 
power of the Papacy ; it ceased to infuse life into humanity. A 
hundred years later, and the Church had become scandalously 
corrupt in the higher spheres of its hierarchy, persecuting and 
superstitious in the lower. A hundred years later it was the 
ally, and in one hundred more the servant of Cesar, and had 
lost one-half of Europe. 

From that time forward it has unceasingly declined, until it 
has sunk to the thing we now behold it; disinherited of all 
power of inspiration over civilization, the impotent negation of 
all movement, of all liberty, of all development of science or life, 
destitute of all sense of duty, power of sacrifice, or faith in its 
own destiny ; held up by foreign bayonets, trembling before the 
face of the peoples, and forsaken by humanity which is seeking 
the path of progress elsewhere. 

The Papacy has lost all moral basis, aim, sanction, and source 
of action at the present day. Its source of action inthe past was 
derived from a conception of heaven since changed ; from a notion 
of life since proved imperfect ; from a conception of the moral 
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law, inferior to that of the new epoch in course of initiation ; 
from a solution of the eternal problem of the relation between 
man and God, since rejected by the human heart, intellect, con- 
science, and tradition. 

The dogma itself, which the Church once represented, is ex- 
hausted and consumed. It no longer inspires faith, no longer 
has power to unite or direct the human race. The dawn of a 
new dogina is approaching, which will relink earth with heaven 
in a vaster synthesis, fruitful of new and harmonious life. 

It is for this that the Papacy expires. And it is a duty to 
declare this, without. hypocritical reticence or formule of speech, 
which, feigning to attack and venerate at one and the same time, 
do but parcel out, not solve, the problem ; because the future cannot 
be fully revealed until the past is entombed, and by weakly pro- 
longing the delay we run the risk of introducing gangrene into 
the wound. 

The formule of life and of the law of life from which the 
Papacy derived its existence and its mission, was that of the fall 
of man and his redemption. The logical and inevitable conse- 
quences of this formula were— 

The doctrine of the necessity of mediation between man and 
God : 

The belief in a direct, immediate, and immutable revelation, 
and hence, in a privileged class—naturally destined to centralize 
in one individual—the office of which it was to preserve that reve- 
lation inviolate : 

The inefficacy of man’s own efforts to achieve his own re- 
demption, and the consequent substitution of unlimited faith in 
the Mediator for works ; hence grace and predestination, more 
or less explicitly substituted for free-will, the separation of the 
human race into the elect and the non-elect, the salvation of the 
one, and the eternal damnation of the other; and, above all, 
the duality between earth and heaven, between the ideal and the 
veal, between the aim set before man and a world condemned 
to anathema by the fall, and incapable, through the imperfection 
of its finite elements, of affording him the means of realizing that 
aim. 

In fact, the religious synthesis which succeeded polytheism did 
not contemplate, nor did the historical succession of the epochs 
allow it to contemplate, any conception of life embracing more 
than the individual, it offered the individual a means of salva- 
tion in despite of the egotism, tyranny, and corruption by which 
he is surrounded on earth, and which no individual effort could 
hope to overcome; it came to declare to him—the world is 
adverse to thee: renownce the world and put thy faith in 
Christ, this will lead thee to heaven. 
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The new formula of life and its law—unknown at that day, 
but revealed to us in our own day by our knowledge of the tra- 
dition of humanity, confirmed by the voice of individual con- 
science, by the intuition of genius, and the grand results of scien- 
tific research—may be summed up in the single word PRoGRESS,* 
which we now know to be, by Divine decree, the inherent ten- 
dency of human nature, whether manifested in the individual or 
the collective being, and destined, more or less speedily, but in- 
evitably, to be evolved in time and space. 

The logieal consequences of the new formula, are: The sub- 
stitution of the idea of a law, for the idea of a mediator, of a 
continuous educational revelation for that of an immediate, arbi- 
trary revelation, the apostolate of genius and virtue, and of the 
grand collective intuitions of the peoples when roused to enthu- 
siastic action in the service of truth, for the privilege of a priestly 
class ; the sanctity of tradition as the depository of the progress 
already achieved, and the sanctity of individual conscience, as 
alike the pledge and the means of all future progress ; works 
sanctified by faith, substituted for mere faith alone, as the 
criterium of merit and means of salvation. 

The new formula of life cancels the dogma of grace, which is 
the negation of that capacity of perfectibility granted to all men, 
as well as that of predestination, which is the negation of free- 
will ; and that of eternity of punishment, which is the negation 
of the divine element existing in every human soul. 

_ The new formula substitutes the conception of the slow con- 
tinuous progress of the human ego, throughout an indefinite 
series of existences, for the idea of an impossible perfection to be 
achieved in the course of one brief existence ; it presents an ab- 
solutely new view of the mission of man upon earth, and puts an 
end to the antagonism between earth and heaven, by teaching 
us that this world is an abode given to man wherein he is bound 
to merit salvation by his own works; and hence enforces the 
necessity of endeavouring, both by thought, action, and sacrifice, 
to transform the world; the duty of realizing our ideal here 
below, as far as in us lies, for the benefit of fnture generations, 
ond of reducing to an earthly fact, as much as may be of the 
king2om—the conception—of God. 





* This sacred word, which sums up the dogma of the future, has been 
uttered by every school, but misunderstood by the majority. Materialists 
have usurped the use of it to express man’s ever-increasing power over the 
productive forces of the earth ; and men of science to indicate that accumula- 
tion of facts discovered and submitted to analysis, which has led us to a better 
knowledge of secondary causes. Few understand it as the expression of a 
Providential Conception or Design, inseparable from our human life, and the 
foundation of our moral law. 
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The religious synthesis, which is slowly but infallibly taking 
the place of the synthesis of the past, comprehends a new term— 
the continuous collective life of humanity—and this alone is suffi- 
cient to change the aim, the method, and the moral law of our 
existence. 

All link with heaven broken, useless to the earth, which is 
ready to hail the dawn of anew dogma, the Papacy has no longer 
any raison d’étre. Once useful and holy, it is now a lie, a source 
only of corruption and immorality. 

Once useful and holy, I say ; because, had it not been for the 
unity of moral life in which we were held for more than eight 
centuries by the Papacy, we should not now have been prepared 
to realize the new unity to come; had it not been for the dogma 
of human equality in heaven, we should not now have been 
prepared to proclaim the dogma of human equality on earth. 
And I declare it a lie and a source of immorality at the present 
day, because every great Institution becomes such, if it seeks to 
perpetuate its authority after its mission is fulfilled. The substi- 
tution of the enslavement for the slaughter of the conquered foe, 
was a step towards progress ; as was the substitution of servitude 
for slavery. The formation of the bourgeoise class was a 
progress from servitude ; but he who at the present day should 
attempt to recede towards slavery or servitude, and pre- 
sumptuously endeavour to perpetuate the exclusion of the pro- 
letarian from the rights and benefits of the social organization, 
would prove himself the enemy of all civilization past and future, 
and a teacher of immorality. 

It is therefore the duty of all those amongst us who have it at 
heart to win the city of the future, and the triumph of truth, to 
make war not only upon the temporal power—who should dare 
deny that to the admitted representative of God on earth ?—but 
upon the Papacy itself. It is therefore our duty to go back to 
the dogma upon which the institution is founded, and to show 
that that dogma has become insufficient, unequal to the moral , 
wants, aspirations, and dawning faith of humanity. 

They who at the present day attack the Prince of Rome, and 
yet profess to venerate the Pope and to be sincere Catholics, are 
either guilty of flagrant contradiction or are hypocrites. 

They who profess to reduce the problem to the realization of 
a free Church in a free State, are either influenced by a fatal 
timidity, or destitute of every spark of moral conviction. 

The separation of Church and State is good as a weapon of 
defence against the corruptions of a Church no longer worthy the 
name. It is—like all the programmes of mere liberty—an 
implicit declaration that the institution against which we are 
compelled to invoke either our individual or collective rights, is 
corrupt and destined to perish. 
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Individual or collective rights may be justly invoked against 
the authority of a religious institution, as a remedial measure 
in a period of transition ; just as it may occasionally be necessary 
to isolate a special locality for a given time, in order to protect 
others from infection. But the cause must be explicitly declared. 
By declaring it, you educate the country to look beyond the 
temporary measure; to look forward to a return to a normal 
state of things, and to study the positive organic principle destined 
to govern that normal state. By keeping silence, you accustom 
the mass to disjoin the moral from the political, theory from. 
practice ; the ideal from the real ; heaven from earth. 

When once all belief in the past synthesis shall be extinct, 
and faith in the new synthesis established, the State itself will be 
elevated into a church; it will incarnate in itself a religious 
principle and become the representative of the moral law in the 
various manifestations of life. 

So long as it is separate from the State, the Church will 
always conspire to reconquer power over it in the interest of the 
past dogma. If separated from all collective and avowed faith 
by a negative policy such as that adopted by the atheistic and 
indifferent French Parliament, the State will fall a prey to the 
anarchical doctrine of the sovereignty of the individual, and the 
worship of interest; it will sink into egotism and the adoration 
of the accomplished fact, and hence, inevitably, into despotism 
as a remedy for the evils of anarchy. 

For an example of this among modern nations we have only 
to look at France. 


III. 


On the other hand, in opposition to the Papacy, but itself a 
source of no less corruption, stands Materialism. 

Materialism, the philosophy of all expiring epochs and peoples 
in decay, is, historically speaking, an old phenomenon, insepa- 
rable from the death of a religious dogma. It is the reaction of 
those superficial intellects, which, incapable of taking a compre- 
hensive view of the life of humanity, and tracing and deducing 
its essential characteristics from tradition, deny the religious 
ideal itself, instead of simply affirming the death of one of its 
incarnations. 

Luther compared the human mind to a drunken peasant, who, 
falling from one side of his horse, and set straight on his seat by one 
desirous of helping him, instantly falls again on the other side. The 
simile—if limited to periods of transition like our own—is most 
just. The youth of Italy, suddenly emancipated from the servile 
education of more than three centuries, and intoxicated with 
their moral liberty, find themselves in the presence of a church 
destitute of all mission, virtue, love for the people, or adoration 
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of truth or progress ; destitute even of faith in itself. They see 
that the existing dogma is in flagrant contradiction with the 
ruling idea that governs all the aspirations of the epoch ; and 
that its conception of divinity is inferior to that revealed by 
science, human conscience, philosophy, and the improved concep- 
tion of life acquired by the study of the tradition of humanity, 
unknown to men previously to the discovery of the New World 
and of his Eastern origin. Therefore, in order—as they believe 
—to establish their moral freedom radically, and for ever, they 
reject alike all idea of a church, a dogma, and a God. 

Philosophically speaking, the unreflecting exaggerations of 
men who have just risen up in rebellion, do not portend any 
serious danger to human progress. These errors are a mere 
repetition of what has always taken place at the decay and 
death of every dogma, and will—as they always have done— 
sconer or later wear away. The day will come when our Italian 
youth will discover that just as reasonably as they, not content 
with denying the Christian dogma, proceed to deny the existence 
of God, and the religious life of humanity, their ancestors might 
have proceeded from their denial and rejection of the feudal 
system, to the rejection of every form of social organization, or 
have declared art extinct for ever, during the transition period 
when the Greek form of art had ceased to correspond to those 
aspirations of the human mind, which prepared the way for the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages and the Christian school of art. 

Art, society, religion, all these are faculties inseparable from 
human life itself, progressive as life itself, and eternal as life 
itself. Every epoch ot humanity has had and will have its own 
social, artistic, and religious expression. In every epoch man 
will ask of tradition and of conscience whence he came, and to 
what goal he is bound, he will ask through what paths that goal 
is to be reached, and seek to solve the problem suggested by the 
existence within him of a conception of the infinite, and of an 
ideal impossible of realization in the finite conditions of his 
earthly existence. He will, from time to time, adopt a different 
solution, in proportion as the horizon of tradition is progressively 
enlarged, and the human conscience enlightened ; but assuredly 
it will never be a mere negation. 

Philosophically speaking, materialism is based upon a singular 
but constant confusion of two things radically distinct: life, and 
its successive modes of manifestation ; the ego, and the organs 
by which it is revealed in a visible form to the external world— 
the non-ego. ‘The men who having succeeded in analysing the i- 
struments by means of which life is made manifest in a series of 
successive finite phenomena, imagine that they have acquired a 
proof of the materiality of life itself, resemble the poor fool 
who having chemically analysed the ink with which a poem was 
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written, imagined he had penetrated the secret of the genius 
that composed it. 

Life,—thought,—the initiative power of motion,—the concep- 
tion of the infinite, of the eternal, of God, which is inborn in the 
human mind,—the aspirations towards an ideal impossible of 
realization in the brief stage of our earthly existence,—the 
instinct of free will,—all that constitutes the mysterious link 
within us to a world beyond the visible,—defies all analysis by a 
philosophy exclusively experimental and impotent to overpass 
the sphere of the secondary laws of being. ‘ 

If materialists choose to reject the teachings of tradition, the 
voice of human conscience and intuition, to limit themselves to the 
mechanism of analytical observation, and substitute their narrow 
undirected physiology for biology and psychology ; if then, finding 
themselves unable by that imperfect method to comprehend the 
primary laws and origin of things, they childishly deny the 
existence of such laws and declare all humanity before their time 
to have been deluded and incapable; so be it. Nor should I, 
had Italy been a nation for half a century, have regarded 
their doctrines as fraught with any real danger. Humanity 
will not abandon its appointed path for them ; and to hear them, 
in an age in which the discoveries of all great thinkers 
combine to demonstrate the existence of an intelligent pre- 
ordained law of unity and progress, spouting materialism in the 
name of science, because they have skimmed a volume of 
Vogt, or attended a lecture by Moleschott, might rather move 
one to amusement than anger. 

But Italy is not a nation. She is only in the way to become 
one ; and the present is therefore a moment of grave importance ; 
for, even as the first examples set before infancy, so the first 
lessons taught to a people emerging from along past of error and 
corruption, and hesitating as to the choice of its future, may be of 
serious import. The doctrines of Federalism, which, if preached 
in France at the present day, would be but an innocent Utopia, 
threatened the dissolution of the country during the first years of 
the Revolution. They laid bare the path for foreign conquests, 
and roused the Mountain to bloody and terrible means of re- 
pression. 

Such for us are the wretched doctrines of which I speak. 

Fate has set before us a great and holy mission, which, if we 
fail to accomplish it now, may be postponed for half a century. 
Every delay, every error may be fatal ; and the people, through 
whom we have to work, are uneducated, liable to accept any 
error which wears a semblance of war to the past, and in 
danger, from their long habit of slavery, of relapsing into 
egotism. 

Now the tendency of the doctrines of Materialism is to lead 
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the mass to egotism through the path of interest. Therefore it 
grieves me to hear them preached by many worthy but incon- 
siderate young men amongst us, and I conjure them by all they 
hold most sacred, to meditate deeply the moral consequences of 
the doctrines they preach, and especially to study their effect in 
the case of a neighbouring nation, which carried negation to the 
extreme during the past century, and which we behold at the 
present day utterly corrupted by the worship of temporary and 
material interest—disinherited of all noble activity, and sunk in 
the degradation and infamy of slavery. 

Every error is a crime in those whose duty it is to watch over 
the cradle of a nation. 

Either we must admit the idea of a God, of the moral law 
which is an emanation from Him, and the idea of human duty, 
freely accepted by mankind, as the practical consequence of that 
law ; or we must admit the idea of a ruling force of things, and 
its practical consequence, the worship of individual force or 
success, the omnipotism of fact. From this dilemma there is 
no escape. 

Either we must accept the sovereignty of an aim prescribed 
by conscience, in which all the individuals composing a nation 
are bound to unite, and the pursuit of which constitutes the 
nationality of a given people among the many of which 
humanity is composed ; an aim recognised by them all and 
superior to them all, and, therefore, religious ; or we must 
accept the sovereignty of the right—avrbitrarily defined—of each 
nation, and its practical consequences the pursuance by each 
individual of his own interest, of the satisfaction of his own 
desires, of his own well-being ; and the impossibility of any 
sovereign duty, to which all the citizens, from those who govern 
down to the humblest of the governed, owe obedience and 
sacrifice. 

Which of these doctrines will be most potent to lead our country 
to high things? Let us not forget that although the educated, 
intellectual, and virtuous may be willing to admit that the well- 
being of the individual should be founded—even at the cost of 
sacrifice—upon the well-being of the many, the majority will, as 
they always have done, understand their well-being to mean their 
positive satisfaction or enjoyment ; they will reject the notion of 
sacrifice as painful, and endeavour to realize their own happi- 
ness, even to the injury of others. They will seek it one 
day from liberty, the next from the deceitful promises of a 
despot, but the practical result of encouraging them to strive for 
the realization of their own happiness as a right, will inevitably 
be to lead them to the mere gratification of their individual 
egotism. 

If you reject all supreme law, all providential guidance, all 
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aim, all obligation imposed by the belief in a mission towards 
humanity, you have no right to prescribe your conception of 
well-being to others, as worthier or better. You have no certain 
basis, no principle upon which to found a system of education ; 
you have nothing left but force, if you are strong enough to 
impose it. Such was the method adopted by the French Revo- 
lutionists, and they in their turn succumbed to the force of 
others, without knowing in the name of what to protest. And you 
would have to do the same. Without God, you must either 
accept anarchy as the normal condition of things—and this is. 
impossible—or you must seek your authority in the force of 
this or that individual, and thus open the way to despotism and 
tyranny. 

But what then becomes of the idea of progress, what of the 
conception we have gained of historic science, of the gradual but 
infallible education of humanity, of the link of solidary ascending 
life which unites succeeding generations, of the duty of sacri- 
ficing, if need be, the present generation to the elevation and 
morality of the generations of the future, of the pre-eminence of 
the fatherland over individuals, and the certainty that their 
devotion or martyrdom will, in the fulness of time, advance the 
honour, greatness, or virtue of their nation ? 

There are materialists—illogical, and carried away by the 
impulses of a heart superior to their doctrines—who do both 
feel and act upon this worship of the ideal ; but materialism 
denies it. Materialism as a doctrine only recognises in the uni- 
verse a finite and determinate quantity of matter, gifted with a 
definite number of properties, and susceptible of modification, 
but not of progress ; in which certain productive forces act by 
the fortuitous agglomeration of circumstances not to be predi- 
cated or foreseen, or through the necessary succession of causes 
and effects, of events inevitable and independent of all human 
action. Materialism admits neither the intervention of any 
creative intelligence, divine initiative, nor human free-will; by 
denying the law-giving intellect, it denies all intelligent provi- 
dential law ; and the philosophy of the squirrel in its cage, which 
men term pantheism at the present day, by confounding the 
subject and the object in one, cancels alike the ego and non- 
ego, good and evil, God and man, and consequently all individual 
mission or free will. 

The wretched doctrine recognising no higher historic formula 
than the necessary alternation of vicissitudes, condemns 
humanity to tread eternally the same circle, being incapable of 
comprehending the conception of the spiral path of indefinite 
progress upon which humanity traces its gradual ascent towards 
an ideal beyond. 

Strange contradiction! Men, whose aim it is to combat the 
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practical egotism instilled into the Italian people by tyranny, 
to inspire them with a sacred devotion to the fatherland, to 
make of them a great nation, the artificer of the progress of 
humanity, present as the first intellectual food to this people 
now awakening to new life, whose whole strength lies in their 
good instincts and virginity of intellect, a theory, the ultimate 
consequences of which are to establish egotism upon a basis of 
right. 

“They call upon the people worthily to carry on the grand 
traditions of their past, when all around them—popes, princes, 
military leaders, literati, and the servile herd—have either inso- 
lently trampled liberty under foot, or deserted its cause in 
cowardly indifference, and they preach to them a doctrine which 
deprives them of every pledge of future progress, every stimulus 
to achieve it, every noble aspiration towards sacrifice ; they take 
from them the faith that inspires confidence in victory, and 
renders even the defeat of to-day fruitful of triumph on the 
morrow. The same men who urge upon them the duty of shed- 
ding their blood for an idea, begin by declaring to them: There 
is no hope of any future for you: faith in immortality— 
the lesson transmitted to you by all past humanity—is a false- 
hood ; a breath of air, or trifling want of equilibrium in the 
animal functions destroys you wholly and forever. There is 
even no certainty that the results of your labours will endure: 
there is no providential law or design, consequently no pos- 
sible theory of the future: you ave but building up to-day 
what any unforeseen fact, blind force, ov fortuitous circwm- 
stance may overthrow to-morrow. 

They teach these brothers of theirs whom they desire to ele- 
vate and ennoble, that they are but dust ; a necessary unconscious 
secretion of I know not what material substance ; that the thought 
of a Kepler or Dante is dust, or rather phosphorus ; that genius, 
from Prometheus to Jesus, brought down no divine spark from 
heaven ; that the moral law, free-will, merit, and the consequent 
progress of the ego are illusions ; that events are successively our 
masters, inexorable, irresponsible, and insuperable by human will. 

And they see not that they thus confirm that servile submis- 
sion to the fait accompli, that doctrine of opportunity, that 
bastard Macchiavellism, that worship of temporary interests, and 
that indifference to every great idea, which finds its expression 
in our country at the present day in the betrayal of their 
national duty by our higher classes and the stupid resignation of 
our masses. 


IV. 


I invoke the rising—and I should die consoled even in exile, 
could I see the first signs of its advent, but this I dare not hope 
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—I invoke the rising of a truly Italian schoo] : aschool, which— 
comprehending the causes of the downfall of the Papacy, and the 
impotence of the merely negative doctrine, which our Italian 
youth have borrowed from superficial French materialists and 
their German copyists—should elevate itself above both, and 
come forward to announce the approaching and inevitable reli- 
gious transformation which will put an end to the existing divorce 
between thought and action, and to the crisis of egotism and im- 
morality through which Europe is passing. 

I invoke the rising of a school destined to prepare the way 
for the initiative of Italy; which shall on the one side under- 
take the examination of the dogma upon which Catholicism was 
founded and prove it to be worn out, exhausted, and in contradic- 
tion to our new conception of life and its law; and on the other 
hand, the refutation of materialism, under whatsoever form it 
present itself, and prove that it also is in contradiction with that 
new conception: that it isa stupid fatal negation of all moral 
law, of human free will, of our every sacred hope, and of the 
calm and constant virtue of sacrifice. 

I invoke a school which shall philosophically develop all the 
consequences, the germ of which—neglected or ignored by super- 
ficial intellects—is contained in the word PROGRESS, considered 
as a new fer in the great historical synthesis, the expression of 
the ascending advance of humanity from epoch to epoch, from 
religion to religion, towards a vaster conception of its own aim 
and its own law. 

I invoke the rising of a school destined to demonstrate to the 
youth of Italy that rationalism is but an instrument; the in- 
strument adopted in all periods of transition by the human intel- 
lect, to aid its passage from a worn-out form of religion to one 
new and superior ; and science, only an accumulation of mate- 
rials to be arranged and organized in fruitful synthesis by a new 
moral conception ;—a school that will recall philosophy from 
this puerile confusion of the means with the aim, to bring it 
back to its sole true basis, the knowledge of life and comprehen- 
sion of its law. I invoke a school which will seek the truth of 
the epoch, not in mere analysis, always barren and certain to 
mislead if undirected by a ruling principle, but in an earnest 
study of universal tradition, which is the manifestation of the 
collective life of humanity ; and of conscience, which is the 
manifestation of the life of the individual. 

I invoke a school which shall redeem from the neglect cast 
upon it by theories deduced from the exercise of one of our 
human faculties alone, that intuition which is the concentration 
of all the faculties upon a given subject; a school, which even 
while declaringit exhausted, will respect the past, without which 
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the future would be impossible ; which will protest against those 
intellectual barbarians for whom every religion is falsehood, every 
form of civilization now extinct,a folly ; every great pope, king, 
or warrior now in the course of things surpassed, a criminal or a 
hypocrite ; and revoke the condemnation thus uttered by pre- 
sumption in the present, of the past labours and intellect of entire 
humanity :—a school which may condemn but will not defame ; 
will judge, but never through frenzy of rebellion falsify history ; 
a school which will declare the death that is, without denying the 
life that was ; which will call upon Italy to emancipate herself 
for the achievement: of new glories, but strip not a single leaf 
from her wreath of glories past. 

Such a school would regain for Italy her European initiative, 
her primacy. 

Italy—as 1 have said—is a religion. Some have affirmed 
this of France. They were mistaken. France—if we except 
the single moment when the Revolution and Napoleon summed 
up the achievements of the epoch of ¢ndividuality,—has never 
had any external mission, other than, occasionally, as an arm of the 
Church, the instrument of an idea emanating from Papal Rome. 

But the mission of Italy in the world was at all times 
religious, and the essential character of Italian genius was at 
all times religious. 

The essence of every religion lies in a power, unknown to mere 
science, of compelling man to reduce thought to action, and 
harmonize his practical life with his moral conception. The 
genius of our nation, whenever it has been spontaneously re- 
vealed, and exercised independently of all foreign inspiration, 
has always evinced the religious character, the unifying power to 
which I allude. 

Every conception of the Italian mind sought its incarnation 
in action ; strove to assume a form in the political sphere: the 
ideal and the real, elsewhere divided, have always tended to be 
united in our land. Sabines and Etruscans alike derived their 
civil organization and way of life from their conception of 
Heaven. The Pythagoreans founded their philosophy, religious 
associations, and political institutions, at one and the same time. 
The source of the vitality and power of Rome lay in a religious 
sense of a collective mission, of an aim to be achieved, in the 
contemplation and comprehension of which the individual was 
submerged. Our democratic Republics were all religious. Our 
early philosophical thinkers were all tormented by the idea of 
translating their ideal conceptions into practical rules of 
Government. 

And as to our external mission 

We alone have twice given moral unity to Europe, to the 
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known world. The voice that issued from Rome in the past, 
was addressed to and reverenced by humanity “ Urbs Ori.” 

Italy is areligion. And when—in my earliest years I believed 
that the initiative of the third life of Europe would spring from 
the heart, the action, the enthusiasm and sacrifice of our people— 
I heard within me the grand voice of Rome sounding once again, 
treasured up and accepted with loving reverence by the peoples, 
and telling of moral unity and fraternity in a faith common to all 
humanity—it was not the unity of the past, which though 
sacred and conducive to civilization for many centuries, did but . 
emancipate individual man, and reveal to him an ideal of liberty 
and equality only to be realized in Heaven ;—it was a new unity, 
emancipating collective humanity, and revealing the formula of 
ASSOCIATION, through which liberty and equality are destined to 
be realized here on earth ; sanctifying the earth, and rendering 
it what God wills it should be, a stage upon the path of per- 
fection, a means given to man wherewith to deserve a higher and 
nobler existence hereafter. 

I saw Rome—in the name of God and Republican Italy—sub- 
stituting a declaration of PRINCIPLES for the barren declaration of 
rights, principles the logical consequences of the parent idea 
PROGRESS, revealing to the nations a common aim and the basis 
of a new religion. 

And I saw Europe, weary of scepticism, and egotism, and 
moral anarchy, receive the new faith with acclamations. I saw 
a new pact founded upon that faith; a pact of united action in 
the work of human perfectibility, involving none of the evils or 
dangers of the former pact, because among the first consequences 
of a faith founded upon the dogma of progress, would be the 
justification of heresy, as either a pledge or endeavour after pro- 
gress in the future. 

The vision which brightened my first dream of country has 
vanished for as much as concerns my own life. Even if that vision 
be fulfilled—as I believe it will be—I shall be in the tomb. May 
the young, as yet uncorrupted by scepticism, prepare the way for 
its realization, and may they in the name of our national 
tradition and the future, unceasingly protest against all who 
seek to immobilize human life in the name of a dogma extinct, 
. i" degrade it by diverting it from the external worship of the 
ideal. 

The religious question is pre-eminent over every other at the 
present day, and the moral question is indissolubly linked with 
it. Weare bound either to solve these, or renounce all idea 
of an Italian mission in the world. 

JOSEPH MAzZINI. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE Boyle Lectures for the year 1866 were preached by the Rev. 

E. H. Plumptre, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London ;1 

the subject of them was principally suggested by recent attempts, from 
various theological and critical stand-points, to reproduce or represent 
the life of Christ as it was really passed on earth. Mr. Plumptre enter- 
tains an expectation that these endeavours, necessarily familiarizing 
those who embark in them with the human lineaments of the Saviour, 
will lead inquirers generally to an acknowledgment of his divine 
nature. Of the eight lectures comprised in this volume, the second, 
on the “Sources for the Life of Christ,’’ the fifth, on “The Miracles 
of Christ,” and the eighth, on “The Resurrection,” are those which 
profess to go to the root of the questions which at present engage so 
deeply the attention of educated persons. They are treated with 
much more fairness than meets us for the most part in the maintainers 
of a miraculous origin of Christianity. At the same time, the points 
really determinant of tne essential issues are somewhat slurred over. 
Thus Mr, Plumptre allows fully that three out of the four Gospels 
bear every mark, in their agreements and in their differences, of having 
been compiled from different oral traditions and from preceding me- 
moirs of the life of Christ (p. 39). They are thus impersonal evidences 
of the existence of a tradition, not personal witnesses to facts. He 
reminds us that Bishop Marsh’s complicated. hypothesis of the com- 
pilation of the existing Gospels out of pre-existing documentary mate- 
rials, once current in the Church of England and among divinity stu- 
dents in the Universities, and analogous in some respects to the attempts 
to trace the book of Genesis to several Elohistic and Jehovistic sources, 
however fanciful, was permissible ; and he allows us to infer that some 
scheme less fanciful, yet presupposing as the basis of our present Gos- 
pels not only other documents, but a diffused oral tradition, may be 
not only permissible, but true (pp. 39, 40). The Gospels themselves 
contain no statements by the writers as to their own names or posi- 
tions: “and the names affixed by transcribers are not in themselves 
more convincing than the headings, often doubtful, of the Psalms, or 
the notes, often misleading, appended to St. Paul’s Epistles.” But 
here Mr. Plumptre’s candour appears to forsake him; for he says that 
“the proof that these four Gospels were known by the names which 
they now bear goes back to the time of Papias (circ. a.p. 120-140), 
and Irenzus (circ. A.D. 178) (p. 41); and he speaks of it as a “ fact 
that they were so recognised directly at the commencement of the 
second century, and inferentially at the close of the first” (7d.). Now 
the testimony of Irenzus at the close of the second century can hardly 





1 «Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for the Year 1866, delivered 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall.” By E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s College, London. London: 
Alexander Strahan, 1867. 
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be converted into “ direct recognition ” at its commencement ; and in a 
note the proof from Papias is acknowledged by Mr. Plumptre himself to 
go no further than to “ the existence of two books” bearing the names 
of Matthew and Mark. He thinks it “fair to assume their substantial 
identity with those which have borne the names since ;” but the de- 
scription of the X\éya, oracles, or discourses of the Lord, written in 
Aramzan by Matthew does not correspond with our present Gospel 
under that name; nor does that of the setting down of the deeds of 
the Lord by Mark od rage, agree with the arrangement of the second 
Gospel, which is as orderly as any of the rest. Thus the four witnesses 
dwindle to two, whose identity is only ‘ substantial ’ with two others—. 
and what the ‘substantial identity ’ of persons may be we are at some 
loss to understand—indeed, on further examination it is reduced to a 
merely nominal identity. The whole of this portion of the discussion 
is calculated altogether to mislead the uninformed. Mr. Plumptre has 
the whole of the materials before him: we cannot therefore impute 
ignorance to him; we do not accuse him of intentional disingennous- 
ness; we must attribute to him an illogical habit of mind. Wedded 
to the notion, or the phrase, of the “four witnesses,” Mr. Plumptre 
does not distinguish between documentary evidence to the existence of 
a tradition which we possess, and personal attestation to the occur- 
rence of facts, which we have not. It is doubtless legitimate to argue 
that the tradition itself implies a sufficient cause and origin; but it by 
no means follows, the sufficient cause can only be found in the literal 
truth of the occurrences narrated. The old fallacy of the four wit- 
nesses is so utterly exploded, that apologists ought frankly to give it 
up. On the subject of miracles, Mr. Plumptre appears to adopt a 
theory which has found some favour, of their being manifestations of 
the operation of higher laws. 


“The order of the universe, as it is, shows, in a perpetually ascending scale, 
the power of forces of a higher character to control and suspend the action of 
laws which otherwise would act on matter without let or hindrance. Every 
form of life, vegetable and animal, brings about new mechanical and chemical 
combinations, holds together what would otherwise be separated, sustains what 
would otherwise fall. When life passes into the region of intelligence and will, 
the power is, we see on all sides, indefinitely increased.” 


And after instancing the power of the human will in modifying nature, 
he adds :— 

“But if so, if man be thus an author and originator of effects, the starting- 
point, within limits, of a breach of ae eg | in the normal succession of phe- 
nomena, may we not reason upwards from the lower to the higher, and claim 
that power in a yet higher form for the supreme intellect and will ?’—p. 186. 


It is true that forces of a higher character control and suspend the 
action of other forces—as the force of vitality controls chemical forces ; 
but they do not abolish or contradict them. In like manner the human 
will controls the action of material forces, and produces new effects 
which would not be produced without it; but it does so through ex- 
isting laws and not in defiance of them: nor when it appears to coun- 
teract them, does it abolish them ; in throwing a stone into the air, 
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we do not abolish its tendency to fall. The will is incapable of im- 
pressing new properties upon things ; it is bounded by the possible— 
that is, by the laws of things; and if the inference be pressed from 
the human to the Supreme Will, we must conclude that it also is 
bounded by the laws or possibilities of things. To the supernaturalist 
this is a difficulty; to the naturalist or panentheist, none. But the 
supernaturalist should choose his ground; for he is inconsistent if he 
maintains the possibility of the Gospel miracles on the plea that they 
may have been instances of the operations of higher laws—in which 
case, supposing them to have taken place, they would, however unusual, 
take their seat in the natural order—and then turn round and appeal 
to them as interventions of the supernatural in breach of the natural 
order. Nevertheless, the question is—did the events take place? and 
notably, did the resuscitation to earthly life of a man really dead, take 
place? The evidence is said to be historical. “Men lived in the 
belief that they had seen the sick healed and the dead raised; and 
with regard to one resurrection, lived laborious and painful lives, 
endured mockings and scourgings, were faithful unto death, in bearing 
their testimony of it” (p. 187). It would be more correct to say, that 
men lived in the belief that others had seen such things. They be- 
lieved readily, because the tales coincided with doctrines already enter- 
tained by them,—“of the hope and resurrection of the dead I am 
called in question” (Acts xxiii. 6). We cannot doubt that there 
were Pharisees in those days who would have submitted to martyrdom 
for the sake of the doctrine of the resurrection; and it seems to us 
that Mr. Plumptre has at least overstated his case when he says, the 
Christian disciples were “ bound together by their belief, not in a future 
resurrection of mankind, but in the past resurrection of One whom they 
owned as their Lord” (p. 290). The Pharisee Christians, of whom the 
first generation of disciples consisted, did not infer the general resur- 
rection because they had witnessed the resurrection of their Master ; 
but they readily believed his resurrection because they knew of the re- 
surrection at the last day (Dan. xii. 2; John v. 28,29; xi.52). And this 
circumstance, that the alleged event coincided with the prejudices of 
the witnesses, shows the inadequacy of their testimony, such as it 
was. Mr. Plumptre, indeed, even while maintaining its adequacy, does 
“ not say, as some have done, that the evidence of the resurrection of 
Christ is the same in kind, or degree, as that of the great facts of the 
outward history of the world” (p. 296); nor, on his own admission, 
is the adequacy of the testimony of the “chosen witnesses” made 
out except to those who are already believers; for he is forced to rely 
on the Acts of the Apostles as the record of this testimony (pp. 297,299), 
as to which he says expressly elsewhere, “1 do not refer, in arguing 
with doubt or unbelief, to the narrative of a book like ‘ The Acts of the 
Apostles,’ the authority of which has been ‘denied’ ” (p. 298, note). 
This is only one of numerous instances in this book of candid admission 
followed by most illogical inference. There is an Appendix, of which 
the first paper is not without interest, on “Attempts at Union since 
the Reformation ;”’ among the others is one on the relation of the 
two Epistles of St. Peter to the Gospel according to St. Mark, wherein 
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the author endeavours to establish on internal evidence the genuine- 
ness of both the Petrine Epistles, and to show coincidences between 
them and the second Gospel. Whatever community there may be 
between the two Epistles, it is limited to a very few expressions, and 
may be accounted for on the hypothesis of imitation. The instances 
of parallelism between the Gospel and Epistles conie to nothing on 
reference to the original Greek (pp. 347, 348). In another short 
essay the peculiar theology of the fourth Gospel is accounted for partly 
as owing to the personal character of the Apostle John, concerning 
which the evidence seems to us the other way ; partly as derived from 
the special teaching of Jesus at Jerusalem, for which, independently of 
the Gospel itself, there is no evidence whatever ; partly as a gathering 
up of the speculations of many thinkers, for which a preparation had 
been made by the later teaching of St. Paul. IPf we say “ Pauline,” in- 
stead of “ St. Paul,” there is reason in that statement; but it lends no 
support to the supposition of an Apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 
On the whole, Mr. Plumptre estimates somewhat more fairly than 
most orthodox apologists the difficulties of his position, or rather the 
force of the attack to which it is exposed. Those whose cause he un- 
dertakes will not always be pleased with the method of his defence. 

Archbishop Manning’s “ England and Christendom,’” consists of a 
reprint of four essays which have already appeared separately on the 
theological and ecclesiastical agitationswhich haveof late years disturbed 
a portion of the English people. To these essays he has now prefixed an 
introduction. The blindness of those Anglicans who coquet with Rome 
is here convincingly pourtrayed to all eyes except to their own. On 
the one side Dr. Manning stigmatizes the principles which led to the 
Reformation in England as essentially Rationalistic—they are conse- 
quently the source of continued development of error and schism; on 
the other, the Catholic doctrine remains always the same. And so with 
the National or State Church of England, as compared with the Roman 
Church: the former reflects the constantly changing popular opinion, 
to which even the interpretative decisions of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
give effect, while the latter. is unswerving, can admit of no compro- 
mise in doctrine, and of no union with itself except on the terms of 
unconditional submission. Dr. Manning treats with hardly concealed 
contempt the Bishop of London’s well-intentioned but feeble project 
of compromise, within the English Church, by means of essentials. 
This sort of compromise he urges can only issue in the juxtaposition 
and coexistence of contradictory schools—which to a Catholic mind 
is “ simply fearful, shocking the first instinct of Faith and of Fidelity.” 
The Bishop had suggested that in the Church of England is to be 
found “that unity in essentials which Christ intended should charac- 
terize his Church,” whereupon Dr. Manning asks— 


“But what are the essentials in common with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Jowett, or 
with either of them and the Privy Council? Is the inspiration of scripture 
an essential on one side—or the real presence on the other? With which 





2 “England and Christendom.” By Henry Edward, Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Longmans, 1867. 
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does the Privy Council hold? With neither, or with both? I had thought 
that the word ‘essentials’ had long ago departed with ‘fundamentals’ into 
the limbus of infantile theology.”—p. Ixiv. 


The Ritualists and Unionists are dismissed as equally unworthy of 
Catholic approval or recognition. 

‘So far as this adoption of Catholic doctrine and ritual is intended to raise 
and restore the ruin made by the Reformation, it has the sympathy and — 
of Catholics; so far as it is intended to supplant the church and to deceive 
souls, it cannot escape our reprobation.”—p. Ixxvi. 


The High Churchmen ought to understand that with Rome there 
can be no negotiation ; it is not a question of a little more or a little 
less; however near they may approximate in doctrine, there can be no 
“reconciliation” without absolute and unquestioning submission to the 
Holy See. It must be said that the Roman ecclesiastics make no 
secret on this point. Such publications, therefore, as the “Church 
and the World,” or the “Tracts for the Day,’’’ recently commenced under 
the same Editorship, if they do not mean movement to Rome are 
simply puerile. A rough popular Protestantism looks at the relations 
between these ecclesiastical parties in this way: That there is not 
much difference of doctrine between them, nor any insuperable obstacle 
to union in forms or ceremonial. But it is not a question of doctrine, 
it is a question as to the possession of a supernatural power. Both 
the Church of Rome and those Anglicans who are represented by the 
Bishop of Salisbury and Mr. Orby Shipley, claim to be channels 
of a supernatural power. The Romanist and the High Episcopalian 
limit the transmission of “ Grace” to the Church in its duly constituted 
ministry, sacraments, and sacramental ordinances; but the Romanist 
denies with contempt that the Anglican Episcopalian is a co-depositary 
of the supernatural gift, or in possession of a true ministry or of true 
sacraments ; while both of them deny that divine grace is communi- 
cated immediately to the soul, as the Evangelical holds it to be. Such 
passages as the following are instructive to the Evangelical as to the 
battle which he has to fight :—‘ ‘The Catholic theory teaches that 
inasmuch as admission into covenant with God was performed by an 
outward act, so for restoration to covenant an outward act is required” 
(p. 2). Catholics and Protestants agree in regarding the cleansing of 
the sinner as due to the blood of Christ, but differ as to the mode of 
application; Protestants may declare that forgiveness is due to that 
meritorious cause, or may fancy its application to the soul by faith ; 
but all this is incomplete, and entirely insufficient ; accordingly— 


“We Catholics go on in the traces of the Evangelicals, and where they 
sowed in tears we reap in joy. Their work is done, and decay has marked 
them out for its own. We must increase; they must decrease. They have 
pointed to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world, standing 
afar off, not having the promises; but we possess Him, with all the graces 
flowing f.om His sacred wounds. They saw as through a glass darkly; but 





3 Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects, by Various Authors. 
No. I. Priestly Absolution : Scriptural.” Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A 
London: Longmans. 1867. 
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we face to face. They knew in part; but we know the way of God more per- 
fectly. They have indicated the blood of Christ as the cleansing stream, but 
we plunge sinners therein.”—p. 43. 


The Evangelicals have indeed to meet this new Catholic assault with 
weapons which will cut their own hands. The key of the new theory 
is that men are in a state of original sin and condemnation by the fall 
of Adam, that they are exposed to the spiritual assaults of a personal 
devil, that the Son of God was incarnate, and that men are only effec- 
tually saved by the extensions of the incarnation presented in the 
sacraments of the Church. “The person of Christ is the only person 
with whom being made one we can hope to overcome the attacks of. 
the devil.” ‘“ We are obliged to place ourselves in union with another 
and more powerful personal agent,” and “this union is made by our 
incorporation into the sacred and sinless manhood of Jesus, through 
the extensions of the incarnation”—(pp. 38, 39). ‘These extensions of 
the incarnation, in number seven, correspond with the seven sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, and the theory on which they are 
expounded is more thorough and consistent with itself than the gene- 
rality of “ Evangelicals” are prepared for. Indeed the “ Evangelical” 
who admits original sin as a fact, the personal existence of Satan as a 
fact, the incarnation as described in the Gospels and Creeds as a fact, 
cannot raise any @ priori objection to “ extensions of the incarnation” 
as a divine method for counteracting the effects of the primeval curse 
and of the ubiquitous influence of the devil. Moreover, as to the ques- 
tion of proof, if proof of the extensions of the incarnation is deficient, so 
also is that of the incarnation itself; if that of the expulsion of the 
devil in baptism and other ordinances, so is that of his existence at 
all; if of a supernatural method of counteracting the consequences of 
the “ fall,” so is the evidence of the “ fall’? itself. Both of these schools 
are of course in contradiction with the naturalist, for they both 
alike hold that there are two “orders” in the universe, the natural 
and the supernatural ; he, that there is only one, whether it be called 
natural or supernatural: they appear to be in irreconcilable oppug- 
nancy to each other ; but there is no logically tenable standing ground 
to enable either to claim a victory over the other. 

“ Ecce Deus” does not profess to be an answer to “ Ecce Homo,” 
and it certainly is not. It arose, however, from the reading of the 
former work, and the title was not unnaturally suggested by it. “ Ecce 
Homo” is professedly conducted in the way of inquiry ; “ Eece Deus” 
makes no claim to be an independent inquiry : “‘ Ecce Homo” may 
proceed, as many think, uncritically upon the assumption for a start- 
ing point of the historical trustworthiness of the accounts given in 
the Gospels of the character of Jesus Christ on its human side. The 
author may be incapable of showing why he should assume just so 
much, and no more; his datum may be obviously baseless, because he 





4 “Six Short Sermons on Sin. Lent Lectures at St. Alban the Martyr, Hol- 
born.” By the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1867. 

5 ‘6 Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With Con- 
troversial Notes on ‘Ecce Homo.’” Edinburgh: T. and J. Clark. 1867. 
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cannot attach the words of Christ, or the words spoken concerning 
Christ in the Gospels, either to himself or to his contemporaries re- 
spectively ; he may entirely mistake the mystical import of such a 
phrase as “ Lamb of God” as applied to Christ for a sober description 
of his moral character as a young man of promise. Nevertheless, 
from his starting-point, however assumed, his account of the person 
and work of Christ moves on with a certain plausible though imagi- 
native consistency, and embraces many of the phenomena which have 
to be accounted for, without the necessity of supposing a miraculous 
intervention in the propagation of Christianity, or an incarnation of 
deity in the person of its founder. Now this is in fact the pro- 
blem to be solved: “ Ecce Homo” makes a tentative approach to a 
solution. On the other hand, the author of “ Ecce Deus” does not 
even affect any such attempt; hesimply restates the difficulty in all its 
grotesqueness. He is convinced that it is absolutely impossible to 
survey the life and work of Christ without distinctly acknowledging 
the conditions under which Jesus Christ became incarnate; that not 
until he realizes the fundamental fact of the incarnation, does he un- 
derstand the sense in which Jesus Christ calls himself Son of God and 
Son of Man. He does not at all suggest that the New Testament re- 
cords can properly be criticized ; they can only be interpreted, and only 
properly interpreted, in accordance with orthodox Christianity. This 
orthodox interpretation, however, though it gathers together conflict- 
ing Scriptural statements, is now seen by the modern mind to be un- 
able to reconcile them. Indeed, the Christology of orthodoxy was 
never perfectly rounded off; a ragged end was left at the close of the 
monothelite controversy. It will be very difficult in resuming the discus- 
sion to convince the psychologist of the present day of the co-exist- 
ence in one person of two consciousnesses, two intellects, two wills. If 
the Church so defines the person of Christ, the Church may have been 
mistaken, and the authors or compilers of the primitive Christian 
documents may have been in many things mistaken too. We must, in 
fact, drive the mine of our inquiry beneath the Scripture statements 
themselves, endeavouring to ascertain how they grew up, what opinions 
or shades of opinion they represent ; and as to the facts narrated, not 
so much what they actually recite, as what must in probability be in- 
ferred from all the circumstances of the case. The time is now come 
for the modern Protestantism to apply to the New Testament wri- 
tings the method which Daillé taught students in the “ Right use of 
the Fathers.” The existence of an opinion or a doctrine is no more 
evidence of its truth in Paul or John, than it is in Augustine, Tertul- 
lian, or Irenzus ; nor is a prodigy more credible in the Gospels or the 
Acts than in Bede or St. Basil. It is only in this way that an inquiry 
into the life of Christ can be conducted on consistent principles ; for 
even if it were conceded that the orthodox hypothesis, as set forth by 
the author of “ Ecce Deus,” squares with the statements of the New 
Testament, it would by no means follow that it must square with the 
facts of Christ’s earthly history, which to the Evangelical writers was 
only matter of tradition, much less with the facts of his supramundane or 
divine existence, which could only be matter of inference or hypothesis. 
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Far more noteworthy on the ground of its own merits, for the im- 
portance of the question which it elucidates, for the candour, straight- 
forwardness, and ability with which it is treated, is Mr. J. J. Tayler’s 
“ Inquiry into the Character of the Fourth Gospel.’’® We hail this 
publication of Mr. Tayler’s the rather, because it serves as a public an- 
nouncement of a break on the part of the leading intellects in the 
Unitarian body with the traditional scripturalism. In the Trinitarian 
controversy, the orthodox, so called, have certainly in their favour the 
preponderant traditions of the Church ; of the verdict of reason upon 
the dogma they make little account ; but they claim also the verdict of 
Scripture, especially that of the fourth Gospel, as decisive even upon 
the acknowledgment of their opponents, and irrespective of ecclesias- 
tical authority. On the other hand, not appealing to Reason with full 
confidence, Unitarians have been tempted, or rather led unconsciously, 
to tamper critically with the verdict of Scripture, when, by reason of a 
narrow Protestant tradition, they have felt themselves bound to abide 
by its letter. So that, with a view solely to their own controversy, 
the value to them of a freedom from the supposed obligation to subject 
the intellect or the religious sentiment to the words of Scripture, 
merely because it is Scripture, isincalculable. But the assistance they 
will so render to the breaking down of an oppressive superstition is 
of still greater importance. If the New Testament consisted of 
Christ’s own writings, it might naturally be appealed to as the ulti- 
mate source of belief as to everything concerning his person: and 
in default of his own writings the Gospel, which is supposed to have 
been written by the beloved disciple, by him who leaned upon the 
breast of Jesus, has taken very much a like place in Christian estimation. 
The importance, therefore, of the question whether the fourth Gospel 
is rightly attributed to the apostle John cannot be overrated. We 
have here from Mr. Tayler the result of a personal investigation which 
has led him to abandon the opinion which he had previously enter- 
tained respecting the apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel. He 
starts in his inquiry by pointing out that the striking differences in the 
character and particulars of the narrative between the first three Gos- 
pels and the fourth raise the question—whether the author of the 
latter can have been one of those companion disciples whose conver- 
sation with their Lord is described in the former? He compares the 
fourth Gospel with the Apocalypse, whence it appears that the two 
books can scarcely have had the same author ; and while-the Apoca- 
lypse is marked by all those characteristics which would be expected to 
belong to a Palestinian Jew of that age, the sentiments of the fourth 
Gospel are totally alien from them. ‘The authorship of John is also 
negatived by such scattered notices of the Apostle’s character (be 
their historical worth what they may), as are to be found either 
within or without the New Testament. He enters with great learn-, 





6 «An Attempt to ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, especially in 
relation to the Three First.’ By John James Tayler, B.A., Member of the 
Historico-Theological Society of Leipsic, and Principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege, London. London; Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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ing into an elucidation of the Paschal question ; from which it mainly re- 
sults that it is inconceivable the apostle John should have described, as 
the author of the fourth Gospel does, the Last Supper as taking place on 
the 13th of Nisan, and the Crucifixion on the 14th. The religious diffi- 
culty which arose to Mr. Tayler himself, and which will arise to some 
of his readers, if the apostolic character of a book of which many of the 
utterances are felt to issue from the inmost spiritual life, is to be dis- 
avowed, is dealt with in a special chapter. He concludes that there 
is no reason for taking Christianity out of the circle of Divine Provi- 
dence, nor for supposing it an abrupt phenomenon having no proper 
antecedent, nor for imagining the spiritual outburst in Christ himself 
and his immediate followers must have worn itself out in the few years 
of his ministry or of that generation. Recommending our readers to 
the work itself, we take for them, meanwhile, one only extract :— 
“The decision of the question respecting the person of Christ, whether it 
was properly human, or something outside and beyond the circle of humanity, 
hangs on the decision of a previous question—whether we are to appeal to the 
three first Gospels or the fourth as our highest historical authority. It is 
the collocation of both these sources, as partaking of the same character, within 
the limits of the same authoritative book, that has created the difficulty. Had 
we only the synoptists, though undoubtedly they invest the person of Christ 
with very extraordinary powers and place him in a most intimate relation to 
God, we should hardly have claimed for him a nature higher than the human, 
however wonderfully endowed. On the other hand, did we know him through 
the fourth Gospel alone, we could not doubt that the author of that work 
regarded him as something more than human—‘ an incarnation of the eternal 
word.’ This idea is so strongly expressed throughout, that nothing but a fore- 
gone conclusion and doctrinal prepossession could have blinded any one to the 
perception of it. That Gospel is‘regarded—and rightly, by those who admit its 
authenticity—as a completion, from an apostolic source, of the inadequate 
conceptions of the person of Christ conveyed by the synoptical narratives. 
On a point so vital as this, no authority could equal that of the beloved dis- 
ciple who leaned on the bosom of the Lord and was admitted to his inmost 
privacy of thought. . . . But the question assumes another character when we 
find the evidence for the authorship of John decidedly defective.”—p. 181. 
The effect of the “ Broadchalke Sermons,’’? both upon the unfriendly 
critics of Dr. Rowland Williams and upon his admirers, will in all 
probability be to produce a conviction that he is much more orthodox 
than either party gave him credit for. Undoubtedly the leading 
principle of them is conservative; and there is a sub-controversial 
thread running through them which has two colours, with affinity 
both for the forms of thought long consecrated among Christians, and 
also for the clearer moral and intellectual statements which alone satisfy 
the modern mind: the author would convince the modern that there 
is at least a substantial root of truth in traditional Christian doctrines, 
and he would if possible persuade the dogmatist to peel off some ex- 
erescences which have grown around those essential truths. Together 





7 «Broadchalke Sermons : Essays on Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Absolu- 
tion, &c.”” By Rowland Williams, D,D., Author of ‘Christianity and Hinduism,” 
and Translator of “The Hebrew Prophets under the Assyrian Empire.” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1867. 
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with a vigorous antagonism to priestcraft, we witness a recoil as from 
the precipice of a negation of all Christian faith. Dr. Williams says 
much by way of balance on all sides; hence brief quotations neces- 
sarily fail of doing him justice, and readers fail of patience when a 
verdict on some vital issue in theology suspended through paragraphs 
or pages issues at length in nihil constat. 

Let us rather give an extract illustrative of the pungencies with which 
the learned doctor’s writings are occasionally seasoned—a sample, not of 
the dish itself, but of the sauce. Christ taught as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes :— 

“Our universities give degrees for knowledge, or for money. Our bishops . 
ordain ministers who are supposed competent to teach. It is agreed on all 
hands that office should stamp fitness. A kind of generous confidence pre- 
disposes men to expect that their clergyman will be able to teach, and their 
doctor heal them. So each profession is called reverend or learned. I do not 
wish to lessen on the popular side this prepossession in favour of the offices 
which give a right to a respectful hearing. It is right the people should hope 
all things favourable of office ; but it is right, on the other side, for the officers 
to be reminded of the fitness of which their office is a symbol. When the 
bishop places the book in our grasp, unless we have learnt the language, he 
does not give us the power of construing. The dunce rises from the touch ot 
the ‘sacred hands’ as great a dunce as before. Even those hands open not 
the doors with their keys, unless God guide them with the spirit of wisdom and 
of counsel. Howshall they preach, except they be sent; orshow teach, unless 
they be taught? How shall we give knowledge we have not gotten? or what 
avails it driving our flocks to the well, if we can neither draw out water from 
the well, nor persuade them to drink freely, because we have living water P 
Bishop Latimer’s priest who said Mumpsimus, because he had been used to it, 
has imitators for ever.”—p. 77. 


“ Liber Librorum’’s exhibits a well-meant attempt at mediation and 
conciliation, an attempt to furnish “a reluctant sceptic”’ in Christianity 
with a clue which shall enable him to relieve himself of objections 
taken to the infallibility of the Bible, arising out of accessory, incidental, 
and purely secular recitals contained in it, without giving up its 
authority as to matters purely spiritual; these last are the only ob- 
jects of a divine revelation, and the only objects for the communication 
of which a divine inspiration could be either necessary or fitting. 
The clue intended to be supplied is the test of the congruity of the 
spiritual or supernatural truths contained in the Bible with itself. We 
rather imagine that this congruousness of the contents of the revelation 
properly so called would, according to the author, embrace the doctrines 
of the fall, original sin and guilt, the atonement as conceived bythe Evan- 
gelicals, together with the whole series of Old and New Testament 
miracles and prophecies, as a fitting framework for the revelation of 
those truths. An argument of this kind is, however, quite beside the 
mark : for if such, or anything like such, isa fair representation of the 
system of doctrine to be fairly gathered from the Bible—or to put it 
in another form, which had grown up during the Biblical period—the 
“ reluctant sceptic’”’ would only thereby be confirmed in his scepticism 





8 «Liber Librorum”: Its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose. A Friendly 
Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. London: Longmans. i867. 
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or unbelief. In fact the author confounds a congruity of Scripture 
doctrine with itself, with a congruity of Scripture doctrine with the 
moral sense of the human being; nor does the book in any degree 
meet the statement of doubt or disbelief so tersely expressed by the 
sceptic in the introductory correspondence :— 


ives: pe is better than a gospel, so called, which is in fact no gospel 
or good news at all, since it consigns all but a fraction of the human race to 
irremediable sorrow ; which exaggerates human sin, and limits divine mercy.” ‘ 

“ They [the sceptics] disbelieve in miracles, but they have no disposition to 
laugh at those who hold to them. That which is to believers a question of 
life or death, is to them a matter of pure indifference. Where others are 
enthusiastic, they are calm and judicial.” 

“We are ready,” says the reluctant sceptic, “to avow our belief that the 
Bible is ins: for the prevalence of the dogmas to which we object ; and 
therefore, while we admit the good that is to be found in it, while we neither 
altogether reject or despise its teachings, we cannot allow it to be held in the 
estimation which has hitherto been accorded to it, nor can we permit either it 
or anything else to come between conscience and God.”—pp. x. xi. 


Mr. Warrington’s treatise on the “ Inspiration of Scripture”? gives 
a really fair view of the phenomena presented by the Biblical writings 
so far as they furnish evidences of human frailty in their composition. 
He does not enter into any question concerning the authority due to 
any fact or statement in Scripture considered as matter of revelation, 
nor does he attempt to describe those characteristics of Scripture which 
belong to its divine origin or source. Within the limits he has pre- 
scribed to himself, he has done his work extremely well ; and we are 
not disposed here to debate with him the now old-fashioned theory 
which assumes the Bible to be compounded of a divine and human 
element. 

The adherence of the dominant parties in the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland to the every-jot-and-tittle theory of inspiration, and to the 
homogeneousness and equal authority of the Bible in all its parts as 
the “ Word of God,” is very well known. A minister of the Free 
Church, Mr. W. C. Smith, preached some lectures’ in which he drew 
a distinction between parts of the Old and New Testament, as between 
the decalogue and the sermon on the Mount, showing the fuller 
spirituality of the Gospel and its higher place in the providential 
order of revelation as compared with the law. He was summoned 
before the Presbytery of Glasgow to answer for these opinions, as 
detracting from the authority of the “ Word of God,” and the case 
ultimately came before the General Assembly. He escaped, however, 
with a very mild admonition to be more careful for the future. As 
this, though not a cloud at present “ bigger than a man’s hand,” may 
develop into a great storm in the Churches of Scotland, we subjoin 





* “The Inspiration of Scripture” : Its Limits and Effects. By George War- 
rington, Author of the ‘‘ Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vindicated,” &c., 
&c. London: W. Skeffington. 1867. 

10 “The Sermon on the Mount Lectures,” delivered by Rev. Walter C. Smith, 
M.A., Author of the “ Bishop’s Walk,” ‘‘ Hymns of Christ and the Christian 
Life,” &c. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1867. 
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from the appendix to this volume a statement of Mr. W. C. Smith’s 
positions, which to the majority of readers south of the Tweed will 
appear harmless and orthodox enough :— 

“ Relation of the Mosaic Law to Christianity. 

“T. The Mosaic Law is not a law for man as man, but for a people; and 
therefore it is not the pure and perfect expression of the holy will of God. 

‘TI. It follows from the national character of the law, that the Mosaic law 
justifies war, that it makes partial (unfair) differences between fellow-coun- 
trymen and foreigners, that it admits polygamy, that it does not prohibit 
divorce, and so forth, because it accommodates itself to their oxAnpoxapdia. 

“III. It is manifest that the Mosaic law accommodates itself to the stage 
of culture (of the people), and to the relation (condition) of the land, and to 
the political and religious positions of this people among the surrounding 

eoples. 
. crv. In short, the Mosaic law is the expression of the divine will within 
national (é.e. temporal and local) limits, binding where the true will of God 
permits, and allowing where the true will of God prohibits; e.g. binding in 
respect of eating and drinking, and allowing in respect of polygamy, of hos- 
tility, of usury. 

“V. Jesus Christ has abrogated this law, as only the limited and, as it 
were, prismatically broken, revelation of the divine will, and has substituted 
the perfect and universal revelation of the divine will not depending on any 
time or place, relating to man as man, without national distinction. 

“VI. The God of the two dispensations is the same. The Mosaic law has 
a pedagogic tendency (character), compared with that revelation which the 
Sermon on the Mount and generally the New Testament introduces; it is to 
be considered from the point of view of the education of a people still ina 
state of minority. 

VII. Even the decalogue shares in this character of the whole. The pro- 
hibitions, as they read, are directed only against external sins, not against the 
inner affections ; and they are so fashioned in the two last prohibitions [viz., 
our tenth commandment, divided by the Lutherans into two], as the relations 
of the people demand it. Even the fourth commandment [Lutheran third] 
belongs to this class, because in the celebration of the Sabbath the command 
is given to the people of Israel as a people. The Sabbath is in itself a holy 
day, as the day of the Divine rest after creation; but the ceremonial celebra- 
tion was commanded only to Israel. 

“VIII. There must be a distinction in the Mosaic law between what is 
temporal and what is eternal; and the touchstone of the eternal is the legisla- 
tion of Christ, which has distinguished between kernel and shell, essence and 
accident, substance and shadow, spirit and letter, and has brought in the per- 
fect instead of the elements of the world, liberty instead of slavery, majority 
instead of minority (pupillage), humanity instead of nationality, universality 
instead of State particularity, general love instead of partiality, and has 
revealed the face of the Holy Love without the veil of Moses. 

“1X. The law was given by Moses, a human mediator; but the New Tes- 
tament revelation is given by a Mediator who is God and man in one person : 
and therefore the law is Divine revelation radio reflexo, the New Testament is 
Divine revelation radio directo.” —pp. 362, 363. 

We cannot say that Mr. Jellett’s examination of some of the moral 
difficulties of the Old Testament is very thorough, but in his inten- 
tions the author is evidently strictly impartial and sincere.’ His 





11 «6 An Examination of some of the Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament.” 
Five Sermons preached before the University of Dublin. By John H. Jellett, 
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examination is limited to “three of the most remarkable cases of 
moral difficulty which the Old Testament presents,” the act of Jael, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the destruction of the Canaanites. Within 
very moderate limits, Mr. Jellett avails himself of the liberty which 
belongs to him as an English clergyman of bringing the truth and 
moral bearing of the Scripture narratives to the bar of his own moral 
sense, undeterred by the authority supposed to attach to them as in- 
spired writings :— 


‘To take an example from the subject of the present volume; if two cler- 
gymen were to teach, respectively, the one that the destruction of the Ca- 
naanites was righteous and necessary—the other, that it was a useless and 
cruel massacre, both doctrines would in all probability be pronounced by the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal to be consistent with the authorized formularies 
of the Church of England.”—p. iv. 


Mr. Vance’s method in the revision of the authorized version of the 
Old Testament Scriptures may be known to some of our readers.!” 
We content ourselves for their information with an extract as likely to 
be intelligible as any we can make from the volume which he has now 
printed; the italics are the author’s :— 


“ Having thus briefly and I trust not altogether wnsuggestively run over one 
and all, as it would seem to me, of the more salient features and demarcations 
of the Christian faith, I now, at the close of some eight or nine years of well- 
nigh uninterrupted meditation, as of some three or four of actual labour, 
take leave and for ever of this most crucifying of all crucifying inquisitions. To 
those whom God or nature may have meted out that measure of perception which 
most certainly has been denied to me, or may yet be parc by that insatia- 
bleness of curiosity, which no less certainly has been equally forborne to me, I now 
relinquish it to onward carry, as best to them it seemeth, ulterior investigation. 
My curiosity, I freely admit is satisfied, that satisfied it never can be, and so 
of the uselessness of all further pursuit. Nor do I hold it to be any mean 
evidence of this or of that man’s sagacity, that he should be enabled to see, 
as it were iz deserto, that that thing was not to be seen which another would be 
compelled to grope for ix penetralibus, ere convinced he ever could be ¢hat 
then neither were it. Thus thinking, and thus pretending, I now retire, and as 
I have already said, for ever, from the prosecution of an inquiry which, I am 
satisfied, never can, nor ever will, even so much as by approximation, be cleared 
up; and that is—The origin, as the nature, of the Christian faith.”— p. 17. 


“Paul according to the Acts of the Apostles” is a very well-written 
essay,5 having for its object to set up again the damaged historical 
reputation of the Acts. The author endeavours to show that the book 





B.D., — and Professor of Natural Philosophy. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, 
& Co. 1867. 

12 «¢ A Supplement to the Old Testament Scriptures; or an Endeavour towards 
the Recovery of the Book of John.” By Alex. Vance, Editor of the “ Authorized 
Version of the Old Testament Scriptures, Harmonized, &c., Classified, Revised, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory.” Printed for private circulation by the Author, 
by George Phipps, Westminster. 1867. 

18 “Paulus nach der Apostelgeschichte, Historischer Werth dieser Berichte. 
Eine von der Haager G esellschaft zur Vertheidigung der Christlichen Religion 
gekronte Preisschrift.” Von Ch. J. Trip, Superintendent und reformirter Prediger 
zu Leer in Ostfriesland, &c. &c. Leiden. 1866, 
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displays an unity of design, and isnotacompilation. The personal author- 
ship he considers to be indicated by the “ we” passages. He repudiates or 
narrows greatly the application to it of the tendency theory ; he under- 
takes to establish the historical character of its narratives, particularly 
with reference to Paul; reconciling apparent contradictions in the 
book itself and between the book and notices of Paul in the Epistles ; 
he either explains or accepts in a modified sense the miracles narrated 
in it; and he considers that Paul says of himself in general terms that 
which Luke relates with circumstances and particulars of his operating 
‘signs and wonders.” He sets forth a definition of miracle which 
may be consistent with the doctrine of the divine in the universe ; © 
but he is not altogether successful in bringing particular miracles, as 
described in the Acts, under his theoretical definition. 

“Soul and Spirit,” is a posthumous work by the late Rev. Dr. 
Thom.'4 In it the distinction between the two which meets us in 
Platonism and in Scripture itself, especially in St. Paul, is applied as a 
key to the whole Christian theology. As a cardinal point in that 
theology we may take the doctrine concerning the person of Christ. 
Contrasting it with the person of Adam, the author says :— 


“* According to the Scriptures, it is not true that Jesus appeared with flesh 
and blood, either in ¢he same state which Adam originally possessed it, or the 
same state in which it is possessed by his posterity. He had a body of flesh 
and blood. In this he was like to Adam, and is like to us. He had a soul. 
In this respect, likewise, he resembled both. He had this body and soul im- 
parted to him by his conception and birth of a human female. Here also the 
parallel or analogy holds. But as a set-off against these resemblances, 1. He 
was not begotten as we are. If a woman was his mother, God himself was 
directly his father. 2. His body, we learn as a matter of fact, was pure, sub- 
stantial, and incorruptible; whereas our bodies are impure, shadowy, and 
corruptible. Again: His soul was pure, holy, and thoroughly obedient to 
divine law; whereas our souls are impure, unholy, and totally incapable of 
being subjected to divine law.”—p. 230. 


And he sets forth as the conclusion of the whole “ that Jesus, though 
a man, and therefore in every respect like to Adam, was in no respect as a 
man the same as Adam.” ‘The mind of Jesus while in flesh was Spirit 
in the form of soul, Spirit descending and conforming itself to the 
nature of the creature, in order to grasp it and draw it upwards, which 
Christ has done, and does, being risen and ascended ; and in his people 
Spirit is ascending, and conforming the nature of the creature to its 
own proper nature. Of these principles Christians in general, as well as 
Socinians, Irvingites, and Quakers, are profoundly ignorant (pp. 231-233). 
They are, therefore, ignorant of what the Christian regeneration consists 
in: it is the entrance of the higher, the creative divine nature, 
which effects a complete mental revolution, for the Spirit in the degree 
in which it enters into the man must supersede and absorb the soul. 
Soul cannot be improved into Spirit ; it must be transformed, or rather 
swallowed up in it; and ‘ Regeneration’ is “ so far from being the mend- 





44 “Soul and Spirit.” By David Thom, D.D., Ph. D., Author of ‘‘ Divine 
Inversion,” &c. &c. London: H. K. Lewis. 1867. 
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ing, tinkering, or improving of human nature, that its very essence is 
the killing or destroying of human nature ;” ‘regeneration,’ in a word, 
is not the perpetuating of human nature ; its very essence is the de- 
struction of human nature.—pp. 329, 331. 

We merely note Mr. Ernest de Bunsen’s “ Keys of St. Peter,’”’!® 
fairly acknowledging our inability in any reasonable space to give 
an account of it; and our opinion that, with much learning scattered 
up and down in it, and with many happy suggestions as to now 
unrecoverable portions of ancient history, an extended notice would 
little repay our own trouble or our readers. 

A chapter of history in the period immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation is well illustrated by Mr. Frederic Seebohm in his “ Oxford 
Reformers of 1498.” Some exception might, perhaps, be taken to 
the title itself. Colet, indeed, was an “ Oxford Reformer ;” he began 
his public Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles in 1497 ; Erasmus came to 
Oxford in the same year, and then commenced a livelong friendship 
between them. The stay of Erasmus, however, at that time was 
but short, although he frequently revisited England, and loved it 
always as his best country. More also came as a youth of seventeen 
to the University in that year, and remained there two years. Both 
Colet and Erasmus became greatly attached to him. Colet certainly 
afterwards became the head of a movement which might have widened 
into a Reform ; but there were discrepancies between the three friends. 
More’s “ Utopia” (published in 1515) was bold and liberal enough, 
but he became afterwards a harsh opponent of the Protestants: nor 
was Erasmus by any means so thorough in his principles as Colet. 
Limited, therefore, in great measure to Colet, these observations are 
very much to the purpose :— 

“Tt has been seen in every page of this history that they [the Oxford Re- 
formers} had taken their stand-point, so to speak, behind that of St. Augustine, 
behind even the schism between Eastern and Western Christendom; behind 
those patristic hypotheses which grew up into the scholastic theology; be- 
hind that notion of Church authority by which these hypotheses obtained a 
factitious verification ; behind the theory of ‘ plenary inspiration,’ without which 
the Scriptures could not have been converted, as they were, into a mass of 
raw material for the manufacture of any quantity of hypotheses; bebind all 
these, on the simple foundation of fact which underlaid them all.”—p. 416. 

If indeed a Reformation had ensued in the direction of the original 
impulse of Colet, it would have taken a very different form from that 
which actually followed, whether Lutheran or Anglican :— 


“ The essential difference between the stand-points of the Protestant and Oxford 
Reformers, Luther had been the first to perceive. And the correctness of this 
first impression of Luther’s has been singularly confirmed by the history of the 
three and a half centuries of Protestant ascendancy in Western Christendom. 





15 “The Keys of St. Peter, or the House of Rechab, connected with the 
History of Symbolism and Idolatry.” By Ernest de Bunsen. London: Long- 
mans. 1867. 

16 «*The Oxford Reformers of 1498: Being a History of the Fellowwork of 
John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More.” By Frederic Seebohm. London: 
Longmans. 1867. 
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The Protestant movement, while accomplishing by one revolutionary blow 
many objects which the Oxford Reformers were striving to compass by consti- 
tutional means, has been so far antagonistic to their work in other directions 
as to throw it back—not to say ¢o wipe it out of remembrance ; so that in this 
nineteenth century those Christians who have desired, as they did, to rest 
their faith upon honest facts, and not upon dogmas—upon evidence, and not 
upon authority—instead of taking up the work where the Oxford Reformers 
left it, have had to begin it again at: the beginning, as Colet did at Oxford in 
1497. They have had, like the Oxford Reformers, to combat the theory of 
‘ plenary inspiration,’ and the tendency inherited — with it from St. Augus- 
tine, by both schoolmen and Protestant reformers, to build up a theology upan 
unverified hypothesis, and to narrow the boundaries of Christian fellowship by 
the imposition of dogmatic creeds so manufactured. They have had to meet 
the same arguments and the same blind opposition; to bear the same taunts 
of heresy and unsoundness from ascendant orthodox schools; to be pointed at 
by their fellow-Christians as insidious enemies of the Christian faith, because 
they have striven to present it before the eyes of a scientific age as what they 
think it really is—not a system of unverified hypotheses, but a faith in facts 
which it would be unscientific even in a disciple of the positive philosophy to 
pass by unexplored.”—p. 417. 


With the death of Colet in 1519, this inchoate work was arrested, 
and the effects of his labours were for the most part obliterated ; not 
at first by a Roman reactiqn, but by the cross wave of the great 
Lutheran convulsion. Mr. Seebohm shows an excellent capacity for 
appreciating calmly and impartially the value and bearing of these 
religious movements, and we hope he will pursue his labours in 
throwing light upon them. 

It may be said also of the Swiss Reformer, “ Ulrich Zwingli,’’!’ that 
his work has been obliterated in great measure by the same overwhelm- 
ing wave; but it was in itself a better grounded, more consistent, rational, 
and thorough work than Luther’s. True Reformers of the present day, 
with little sympathy for Luther, may claim kindred with Zwingli. 
His regard for the Bible was not idolatrous, like Luther’s, nor did he 
run into the wildness of a subjective faith in the imputation of 
Christ’s merits ; he cleared Christian worship of superstition, reducing 
priests to ministers, and the sacraments to moral instruments. The 
“ Life of the Reformer,” by J.C. Morikofer, of which the first part has 
appeared, has been enriched with much material hitherto unused in 
the archives of Zurich, Berne, Luzern, and St. Gall. 

Dr. Hunt’s “ History of Rationalism” will be found an exceedingly 
useful manual of information.1® It is written from the Evangelical 
point of view, but with a full purpose of tracing the growth and of 
fairly estimating the magnitude of the evil called rationalism :— 


“There was a time when it was a theme of interest to the Protestant 
Church of Germany alone. But that day is now past. Having well-nigh run 





17 “ Ulrich Zwingli nach den urkundlichen Quellen.” Von J.C. Mirikofer. 
Leipzig. 1867. 
j* 8 “History of Rationalism”: Embracing a Survey of the present state of 
Protestant Theology ; with an Appendix of Satssneen By John F. Hunt, D.D. 


Revised = Enlarged from the Third American Edition. London : Triibner and 
1867. 
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its race in the land of Luther, it has crossed the Rhine into France and the 
Netherlands, invaded England, and now threatens the integrity of the domain 
of Anglo-Saxon theology.”—p. 1. 


The literary and controversial history of Rationalism from the time 
immediately succeeding the Reformation to the present day is well 
and fairly described. The English reader will find abundant notices 
of continental authors who have played and are playing an important 
part in theological discussions, which are not brought together any- 
where in an equally convenient form. Dr. Hunt is disposed to exult 
in the suppression in parts of Germany of rationalistic views; but he 
sees ample cause for anxiety in other quarters, as well he may. Our 
readers will be disposed to think that he has overrated the relative 
strength of the “ Broad Church” when he classifies the clerical par- 
ties in England as follows: supposing the clergy of the Church of 
England to amount to 20,000, and deducting 2000 peasant clergy in 
mountain districts (?) and missionaries, the remaining 18,000 are 
distributed as — 

Normal Type—Anglican . . . . . - 3600 

“High Church . Exaggerated Type—Tractarian . . . . 1000 

Stagnant Type—High and Dry . . . . 2500 
Normal Type—Evangelical. . . . . . 3500 
Low Church . Exaggerated Type—Recordite. . . . . 2600 
Stagnant Type—Low and Slow . . . . 700 
Normal Type—Theoretical and Anti- } 3100 
Broad Church. ) Theoretical aaa. ew ee 
) Exaggerated Type—Extreme Rationalists . 300 
( Stagnant Type. . . . 1... - 700” 
—p. 438. 


We place very little reliance on any such classifications. There is a 
very good notice from Dr. Hunt’s point of view of the Dean of 
Westminster’s second instalment of the “History of the Jewish 
Church,” running cn into a lamentation over his Broad Church 
sympathies, at pp. 427-431. 

One of the bravest and best expressed sermons in Mr. Voysey’s 
series. Its object is to show that whatever judgment may be 
formed concerning the sufficiency of the evidence for the corporeal 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, our own expectations of a future life 
do not depend upon it :— 


** Let it be remembered how small is the connexion between the resurrection 
of Christ and our own hopes of a world to come—how entirely independent our 
trust in God is, or ought to be, of written or traditional history, and then you 
will not be slow to reject the position of my text, and to say, ‘ Whether 
Christ beraised or not, our faith is not vain.’ We believe still, and we love still, 
our own Father in Heaven, whose will must ever be best for us and for all His 
sons. Whether He raised up Christ from death three days after His crucifixion 
or not, we will not doubt His love for Christ, nor the certainty of a glorious 





19 “The Sling and the Stone.” New Series, Part vii. ‘‘ Death and Resur- 
rection.” By Charles Voysey, B.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Incumbent of 
Healaugh. London: Triibnerand Co. 1867. 
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reward for such a life of duty; neither will we doubt His love for us, who 
with all our faults and waywardness, still love Him truly and deeply aspire to 
be like Him.”—p. 26. 

In the draught of a Revised Liturgy prepared by the Commissioners 
of 1689, whose proposals were defeated by the then High Church 
party, it was suggested that an option should be given to the cler- 
gyman of reading the “ Beatitudes’”’ in the place of the ten Command- 
ments from the Book of Exodus. It would have been a great im- 
provement in our public worship; for, as the author of a brochure 
entitled “God’s Commandments”? puts it to us, we have not been 
brought out of Egypt, and are no¢ Israelites ; and more than that, a 
very large number of persons who attend Church and listen to the 
reading of “the Commandments,” do not believe at all that in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, &c., or that however excel- 
lent and right it may be for children to honour their fathers and 
mothers, it will tend to lengthen their days in the land they live in. 
The pamphlet here referred to opens the question, whether a better 
selection of precepts might not be made both for public recital and as 
the basis of a catechism. 

The articles on Theology and Ecclesiastical Literature, in the new 
edition of “ Brande’s Scientific Dictionary ”4 have been contributed by 
the Rev. C. Merivale and the Rev. G. W. Cox. The object aimed at 
has been, while supplying all-the information which could be required 
in a technical dictionary, to write with entire impartiality upon 
matters of controversy. 

A seventh edition of Winer’s “Grammar of the New Testament” 
appears under the care of Dr. Liinemann of Géttingen.” ‘The sixth 
edition was published in 1855, before Winer’s death. 

The second volume of F. C. Baur’s posthumously published Lectures 
on the “ History of Christian Doctrine,’’ embraces the medieval period 
from the seventh century to the dawn of the Reformation.” 

Erdmann’s “ History of Philosophy” is most complete.4 Nearly a 
third of the whole work is given to the history of philosophy since Kant. 





20 « God’s Commandments according to Moses, according to Christ, and accord- 
ing to our present Knowledge.” A Sketch suggestive of a new Westminster 
Confession of Faith for the Laity of the 19th Century. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1867. 

21 «The Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art’’: Comprising the Definitions 
and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together with the History 
and Descriptions of the Scientific Principles of nearly every branch of Human 
Knowledge. Fourth Edition. Reconstructed and Extended under the Editorship of 
the late Professor Brande and the Rev. G. W.Cox. 3 vols. London : Longmans. 1867. 

22 ‘Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms als Sichere Grundlage 
der Neutestamentlichen Exegese.” Bearbeitet von Dr. Georg Benedict Winer. 
Siebente verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Besorgt von D. Gottlieb Liinemann 
Professor der Theologie an der Universitat Gottingen. Leipzig. 1867. 

*3 “ Vorlesungen uber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte.” Von Ferdinand 
Christian Baur. Herausgegeben von Ferd. Fr. Baur, D. Phil. Prof. am Seminar zu 
Maulbronn. Zweiter Band. Leipzig. 1866. 

*4 « Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie.” Von Dr. Johann Eduard Erd- 
mann, ordentlichem Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat zu Halle. Erster 
Band : Philosophie des Alterthums und des Mittelalters. Zweiter Band : Philosophie 
der Neuzeit. London: Williams and Norgate. 1866, 
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Dr.. Fleming’s “ Manual of Moral Philosophy”®® is framed upon a 


- good method, and is, on the whole, fairly and impartially executed. 


Part I. Book III. on the Will, seems to us especially deserving of 
this praise; in other parts too frequent reference is made to the 
authority of Scripture ; and the closing book of Part II. on “Theistic 
Ethics, or Natural Theology,” trenches toc much on the province of 
the Divinity Professor. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


N a third volume of his “ Dissertations and Discussions,”! Mr. Mill 
has gathered together six papers which he first published in 
Fraser's Magazine and, the Edinburgh Review, and has also reprinted 
his “ Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform ” which appeared as a pam- 
phlet in 1859. The three Essays which are taken from “ Fraser” may 
be said to form the political part of the present volume, while those 
from the Edinburgh have a larger and more philosophical interest. 
It is, however, impossible to exaggerate the interest of those eloquent 
words on non-intervention, in which he drew so flattering a portrait 
of his own country, and made so noble an appeal to all that was best 
and greatest in the feelings of his countrymen. Few will have for- 
gotten either the spirited manner in which he threw himself into the 
advocacy of the cause for which the Northern States of America were 
struggling, with what appeared to many such feeble hopes of success, 
in 1862. The last of those three papers, which reviewed the Essays 
of Mr. Austin, Mr. Lorimer, and Mr. Hare on Reform, associates 
itself with his own pamphlet on the same subject, and together they 
contain, directly or indirectly, all that is most valuable in recent 
thought on the subject. The conclusive argument against the Ballot 
contained in the latter, has as efficiently removed this article from the 
creed of every intelligent Liberal, as his father’s exertions once placed 
it there under circumstances which no longer exist and justify it. In 
the former, he first gave in his adherence to that plan for the Redis- 
tribution of Seats in the House of Commons which he has so recently 
advocated in the House itself. ‘The reception his. unanswerable argu- 
ments there met with he must have anticipated. Mere noise and 
ruffianly ridicule, however disgraceful to those who resort to them, 
have at least this consolatory element, they are the last resource of 
Conservative cowardice, and rely only on that theoretical timidity 
which, as it seems to be an ineradicable vice in most Englishmen, has 
come at last to be a source of self-praise with many. But even among 
those who most foster the national weakness, there were found some 





*> “© A Manual of Moral Philosophy, with Quotations and References for the use 
of Students.” By William Fleming, D.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. London: John Murray. 1867. 

1 “Dissertations and Discussions.” By John S. Mill. London: Longmans 
and Co, 1867. 
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who were constrained to say, as was once before said when nothing 
could be answered but that the doctrine was a novelty, that they 
would hear the eloquent advocate again at a more convenient season. 
That season will come, even if it comes slowly. The victories of reason 
have often long to wait for their results. The truth and justice of 
any cause, to which we all so confidently appeal, are far from carrying 
with them that practical result which is their legitimate consequence. 
It has been well said by the most intelligent of French critics: 
“Notre fond intime n’est pas la raison ni le raisonnement, mais les 
images, les figures simples des choses une fois transportées dans notre 
cerveau, s’y ordonnent, s’y répétent, s’y enfoncent avec des affinités 
et des adherences involontaires; quand ensuite nous agissons, c’est 
dans le sens et par l’impulsion des forces ainsi produites, et notre 
volonté sort toute entiére, comme une végétation visible des sémen- 
ces invisibles que la fermentation intérieure a fait germer sans 
notre concours.” No one can fail to acknowledge the justice of this 
remark, who remembers the surprise with which he has met in the 
writings of Bolingbroke, Collins, or Toland doctrines which he has 
up to that moment supposed to be but recent acquisitions of modern 
speculation. It is true, as Milton says, that “ even revolutions of ages 
do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse.” But we shall not this time wait for 
revolutions of ages before the rejected truth of personal representation 
meets with its convenient season for a calm and dispassionate hearing. 
The three papers from the Edinburgh are suggested by Mr. Bain’s 
“Senses and the Intellect,’”’ Mr. Austin on “Jurisprudence,” and Mr. 
Grote’s “ History of Greek Philosophy.” With how firm a hand Mr. 
Mill leads his readers through the subjects which these names suggest, is 
well known to every one who takes any interest in the great questions 
they discuss. For our own part we regret that the volume does not 
contain that masterly analysis of the writings of Auguste Comte which 
appeared in the pages of this Review. The modern and ancient Uto- 
pists would then have been found side by side, as Coleridge and Bentham 
were in the first volume of these “ Discussions.” Perhaps the fact of the 
separate publication of this Essay may have put obstacles in the way of 
the fultilment of this wish. 

There is yet another subject dear to Mr. Mill which has been most 
ably treated by an anonymous author, who is full of his doctrines, and 
animated by a fervid spirit which gives brilliancy to the pages in which 
the social and political independence of women? is demanded and urged 
upon a generation which is as little likely to give the subject a calm 
hearing as the House of Commons is to attend to any plan for personal 
representation, so long as the inevitable day can be postponed. On 
this subject, Mr. Mill has been taunted with the ‘ courage of his 
opinions.” There is small courage in the taunt. To speak plainly 
and without disguise what is latent in the minds of the adversaries of 





2 «©The Social and Political Independence of Women.” London: Longmans 
and Co, 1867. 
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either of these reforms requires a courage which they cannot be ex- 
pected to possess. In neither case is it the political consequences which 
are really dreaded, but the inevitable social results which would follow 
the victory of these doctrines. In the one case local supremacy would 
be done away with, and in the other, domestic domination. To be 
deprived, in either, of the dear familiar means of compulsion, and obliged 
to fall back upon reason or reasonable persuasion is a condition of 
things that many cannot face without a shudder which is quite incom- 
patible with the “courage” of such opinions, if resolves to maintain 
present advantages deserve to be so called. Derision and absurd 
non-sequiturs may serve the purpose of the moment, but a social ar- 
rangement which has been decried by every philosopher, which has been 
modified in the direction of the proposed reform by every advance in 
modern civilization, which is undermined by every improvement in the 
material means of life, cannot wait for many more “ revolutions of ages” 
before the nation ceases to “ fare the worse for it.” As we have often 
before said, it is the cowardice and unmanliness of men that stand in 
the way of this reform and not any unfitness in women which op- 
poses obstacles to the removal of disabilities which only custom and 
long use render tolerable. And to what abuse will not these 
give sanction and respectability! The essay we have alluded to 
meets every popular fallacy on the subject with an eloquence and 
warmth of feeling which animates an argument that has not been 
equalled since the publication in this Review in 1851, of that remark- 
able paper on the same subject by Mrs. Mill, which is now to be found 
in the second volume of her husband's “ Dissertations and Discussions.” 

The recent completion of the New York code, and the publication of 
the first report of the “Digest of Law Commission,”* nave given occasion 
to Mr. Amos to contribute a pamphlet to the discussion of a subject now 
becoming one of the most pressing importance. The Commissioners 
have reported that the sources of English law are hid away in the too 
often bottomless abysses of 1300 voluines of reports and 100,000 de- 
cided cases. The latter notoriously present every variety of uncertainty, 
obscurity, and internecine conflict. In favour of the existing state of 
things it is alleged, (1) that a law of “ principles’ has an indirect and 
indisputable advantage over a law of “language;” (2) that a “customary” 
law has a like unmistakable superiority over a written law ; (3) that the 
construction of the language of a code will always be more variable 
and fluctuating than the interpretation of law under the present system ; 
and lastly, (4) that the possession of a code is unfavourable tothe scienti- 
fic development of the lawand the mental improvement of lawyers. Mr. 
Amos restates each of these arguments in all their strength, and investi- 
gates their actual meaning and value. His main position is that their 
special applicability at any given time, and in any given country, can 
only depend on the actual state of the law sources then and there to 
be found, and on the current ability of the people of the country to 





3 “Codification in England and the State of New York.” By Sheldon Amos, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. London: Ridgway. 1867. 
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construct for themselves a beneficial code. This ability implies, (1) a 
masterly faculty of accurately comprehending the true drift of all the 
materials to be used ; (2) a profoundly scientific knowledge of general 
jurisprudence ; and, (3) a capacity for definite, terse, unambiguous, and 
comprehensive expression. As to the assumed educational advantages 
of English law in its present state, Mr. Amos observes : 

“Phe vices that infest the most familiar commentaries and institutional 
treatises are legion. Bad metaphysics, bad ethics, bad logic, false and cross 
divisions, empty and circle-begging definitions, perversely identical proposi- 
tions, bigoted distaste for everything not home-born, and a pervading 
abhorrence of correct classification, —such are a few of the countless ghouls an 
spectres haunting the threshold of English lav. Such are a few of the offs 
shoots of case-law which are held so indispensable to the due initiation of the 
student into the mysteries of legal erudition.” 

Mr. Amos concludes with a critical notice of the New York code. 

“Civilization, Taxation,and Representation,or Man’s Social Position, 
Fiscal Responsibility, and Political Rights, defined in Accordance with 
Natural Law.’ It would be a pity not to give the whole of Mr. 
Holloway’s title. They are brave words, and embody a large promise 
to be fulfilled in a thin octavo volume. The fact is that Mr. Holloway 
has arrived at a very firm persuasion of one natural law, and is pre- 
pared to find it sufficient to answer every question connected with the 
present and future of mankind. A man of one idea, however, even 
by the excess with which he dwells upon it, often does a service which 
is missed by a calmer and more accomplished treatment. He, at any 
rate, provokes thought in his readers. Struck by the fact that wealth 
is a constant concomitant of civilization, Mr. Holloway is very little 
short of assuming that it is also the sole cause of progress :— 

“Wealth supports the sources of every civilizing influence; it may even 
be said to be the chief agency in creating them. It is the power which 
develops every science. It maintains and increases every attainment of an 
intellectual character, and purifies the very soul of man by providing the neces- 
sary instruction to that po And although it may be truly said that labour is 
the source of all wealth, it is wealth alone that gives life to civilization. Pro- 
gression does not arise from the mere production of wealth, but entirely from 
its accumulation.” 


From this thesis he develops very naturally a system that shall 
further civilization by fostering the accumulation of wealth, a fiscal 
policy which, attacking only fixed capital, shall leave every other 
source of revenue to fructify in the hands of the owners, and an 
electoral franchise, universal in the first instance, but plural in the 
hands of all possessors of property in the exact proportion of their 
wealth. To this length may one idea carry an enthusiastic advocate. 
A profound conviction of the predominant influence of selfish con- 
siderations almost blinds him to the existence of other and nobler 
motives. The whole scheme is essentially materialistic, however 
strangely adorned with acknowledgments of God’s providence and 
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aspirations to a spirituality which has its roots in quite another 
region of thought. 

It is very true that bricks and timber go to the building of a house, 
but they have very little to do with the kind of house which could 
not exist without them, and still less to the purposes to which it may 
be put. The old fallacy of cum hoe ergo propter hoc, is constantly 
repeating itself, but it often happens that those who are deluded by 
it have a farther insight into some of the necessary conditions of 
the question it obscures than many who are not misled by it. This 
consideration makes Mr. Holloway’s ambitious essay worthy of atten- 
tion, in spite of its inadequate solution of the great problems with 
which it deals. 

In his speech at Liverpool, in the spring of last year, Mr. Gladstone 
estimated the earnings of the working classes at £250,000,000 a 
year. This estimate appeared to the member for Derby to be too 
low; he consequently addressed a letter to the Professor of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Commerce at King’s College, soliciting his co- 
operation in instituting a wide and methodical inquiry into the 
subject. The result which Mr. Levi has published, under the title of 
“The Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,”’® completely 
supports the assumption of Mr. Bass. After the most careful inves- 
tigation, and allowance made for every disturbing element that cannot 
be fully ascertained, the amount earned by all those who can properly 


be included in the class, appears to be as large as £418,000,000, of © 


which the army, navy, police, and domestic servants, forming the 
unproductive portion, earn £69,000,000. This is the summary 
answer to the question addressed to him. But, as may easily be 
imagined, such a result is only arrived at after a great variety of par- 
ticular inquiries. Mr. Levi, for the purpose of his investigation, has 
divided the working population of the country into 15 orders, which 
contain 72 occupations. In each of these last divisions he has ascer- 
tained the number of persons employed, and the wages received 
by them, dividing them into males and females, and each sex into two 
classes—viz., those under 20, and those between 20 and 60 years 
of age; all above that'age he leaves out of the account. 

To every one of the trades in this comprehensive review, he gives 
the various rates of wages which are earned in the different depart- 
ments into which it is subdivided, together with a multitude of details 
affecting their lodging, mortality, average wages, and average savings 
per head. The great value of so laborious a compilation can hardly 
be exaggerated, nor the excellence of its arrangements, and the extreme 
facility of reference which it ensures, be too highly praised. The 
average wages of labourers, taking all ages and both sexes, amount to 
15s. 6d. per week in England, 14s.in Scotland, and 11s. 7d. in Ireland. 
But this again is only a gross result, and gives but a faint idea of the 
minuteness and variety of information which is contained in this 
report. <A very valuable general introduction reviews, in a summary 





5 “* Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes.” By Leone Levi, F.S.S., 
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manner, the work and the workers, wages, the appropriation of wages, 
and trade societies. Although Mr. Levi may be called a stiff and 
somewhat unyielding economist, he admits the great benefits which 
the working classes have derived from these last, and draws a very 
fair line between their use and abuse. As some guide to the real 
value of the wages given throughout the Report, he adds, in an 
appendix, the prices, for a series of years, of the chief articles consumed 
by the working classes, drawn either from the tables kept at Greenwich 
Hospital, or from other authentic sources. On a general review of 
the various branches of industry in the United Kingdom, wages are 
found to have been constantly increasing both in amount and in pur- 
chasing power. Nor does a comparison of the rates prevalent in Eng- ~ 
land, with those given in Belgium and elsewhere, hold out, unless 
in exceptional cases, any great inducement to our skilled artisans 
to carry their labour out of the country. 

We are not likely soon to have a more useful and handy book on 
its subject than this of Mr. Levi. 

Another book, treating of the same classes, but from a very different 
point of view, has been published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. What 
Mr. Levi has done for their general economical condition, a journey- 
man engineer has attempted to do for their personal habits and cus- 
toms. His book is manifestly genuine, and takes his reader into the 
workshop and its politics, in a way that would be impossible for any 
one who had not been brought up in one. Indeed, the shop sketches 
which he gives in the earlier part of his volume are by far the best and 
most interesting. They are best, because at first he was more occu- 
pied with his subject than with his way of telling his tale; with 
increasing facility he affects a humorous style of treatment which, 
though sufficiently his own to escape the charge of literary imitation, 
betrays a desire to amuse as well as instruct. The social and domestic 
life of working men is not such a closed book as their workshop life ; 
their amusements are taken coram publico, and are almost as familiar 
to us as to themselves. His chapters on trade societies and strikes 
exhibit a good sense and insight into the questions they handle, which 
we heartily wish were more prevalent in the class to which he belongs. 
It is always to be remembered that his is one of the most highly- 
paid and most intelligent divisions of the labouring population. His 
book may be fairly hailed as the advent in literature of the “ intelligent 
artisan” of whom we have heard such vague things of late. One 
workshop custom is so well described by him that we cannot resist 
quoting it :— 

“ Smallganging is the workshop phrase for an attack by a number of boys 
upon some particularly cbnoxious man ; and as it is rarely resorted to except 
in the case of some brutal, ill-disposed fellow, who richly deserves the chastise- 
ment, it yi be regarded as a commendable institution. To people of the 


muscular C ristianity persuasion, it may seem incredible that a number of boys 


should with impunity attack, bonnet, and soundly thrash a big, able-bodied 





6 “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,’””’ By a Journeyman 
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man. But ah! Guy Livingstone! if you were attacked by a dozen or more 
strong, plucky boys, who had had a year or two’s experience of workshop life, 
and were burning under a sense of injury, you would—impossible as it may 
appear to you—inevitably be Poi You might ‘sling out from the 
hip,’ and settle one or two of the attacking party, but in the end they would 
prove literally too many for you. There are few who have had any conside- 
rable experience of workshop life who have not seen this result accomplished 
upon men of first-rate build and strength, and as even in its very mildest form, 
smallganging is a decidedly disagreeable operation for the party on whom it is 
performed, working men have a well-grounded dread of it, whith is a great 
protection to the boys.” 

This is undoubtedly graphic, and by no means an isolated instance 
of a characteristic scene well described. ‘Though animated by the 
fullest esprit du corps, the author shrinks not from displaying in a 
fair and full light those failings arising from shortsightedness and im- 
providence which are so characteristic of his fellow-workmen. But the 
book itself, showing how one of them can speak, is the best proof 
how many of them may and do think, and this is its fairest side, and 
the ground of its greatest value as evidence that the intelligent artisan 
is, after all, neither a myth nor a political invention. 

A currency pamphlet, with discount at 24 per cent., looks like a 
dish out of season. If, however, the dish were good, it would be poor 
wisdom not to sit down to it with what appetite you may. The 
present dish, however, is neither a novelty, nor good in itself. “A 
short clause added to the Bank Charter Act of 1844, authorizing the 
issne of money on Government Stock, at 12 per cent. interest, is all 
that would be required.’”’ This is Mr. Gassiot’s? proposal, which he 
thinks would prevent the recurrence of monetary panics in this country. 
In simple language, this is a proposal that Government should lend 
the commercial community any amount of money (or what it is pre- 
sumed under such a regime would pass as such), at any time when by 
the destruction of commercial credit that community is threatened with 
the loss of self-possession which is called a panic. Mr. Gassiot desires to 
impress upon his critics that the best censure on a bad plan is to pro- 
pose a good substitute. This is somewhat hard upon such of his critics 
as firmly believe that no conceivable plan could avert from an over- 
trading and speculative community the natural consequences, including 
the exaggerated ones, of their own conduct. But though we think that 
no good substitute can be proposed, we imagine that there can be little 
difficulty in suggesting a better, and at any rate a more just plan, than 
the one he patronizes. It is not very easy to see why in times of 
threatened commercial panic the Government should be called upon to 
support commercial credit at the fixed rate of 12 per cent., when we 
recollect at what rates in times of political panic the commercial com- 
munity came to the assistance of Governmental credit. If any plan of 
this kind is to be tried, it seems to us that the justice of the case would 
be met by the Government offering to buy their own securities rather 
than to lend upon them, and to determine at what amount of deprecia- 
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tion they would consent to do so. This is a simple counter-proposal 
which we would recommend to Mr. Gassiot’s consideration, without 
much hope that it will be found to his taste. As long as cheques and 
bills of exchange are iricluded in the term currency with that which 
is really money, these proposals for increasing the supply of the latter 
when the former are discredited may always be expected. The absurdity 
of falling back upon the Bank of England, and expecting that it should 
always be in a condition to cure evils over the origination of which it 
has no control, is a commercial “idol of the cave” that very few City 
men are not inclined to fall down and worship. It is surprising to 


find Mr. Gassiot, who is otherwise very well informed, should partake . 


in another delusion very popular in the City—viz., that “the Bank 
Act of 1844 limits the issue of Bank of England notes to its reserve 
of bullion with the amount of debt due by the Government to the 
bank” (p. 11). If the education of the commercial community on the 


question of what is really money does not make more rapid progress, , 


the constant agitation of this question of the act of 1844 will bring 
a national bank upon their hands, which as it could only be a bank 
of issue would be quite beyond the reach of their solicitations or 
reproaches. This solution is certainly not desirable in itself, unless 
they look forward to the position of the carter and Hercules with an 
envy that we do not pretend to understand. 

If currency pamphlets were less popular, and a serious study of the 
“Theory of Business”’ a little more prevalent, their number and the 
taste for them would sensibly diminish, to the great advantage of all 
concerned. A small volume by Mr. Laing, with this title, will remove 
many of the popular misconceptions on this subject, and afford an easy 
access to most of the problems connected with “ business,’’ which 
might seem too difficult if it had to be sought for in the more exten- 
sive treatise of Mr. Mill. Mr. Laing’s short treatise is written with 
admirable clearness and grasp of his subject; he is fully acquainted 
with all the best writers, and does general justice to them in his state- 
ment of their doctrines. On this account his volume is an admirable 
manual that might find a very appropriate place in the office of many 
a man of business, where it is profanely supposed there must be inter- 
vals of leisure that would not be thrown away in the acquisition of 
some general view of the theory of trade. A little less routine 
and a little more insight could hardly be considered out of place at the 
desk of the most practical man of business. 

Mr. Crawford has done good service to the cause of Railway Reform 
by the publication of his speech in the House of Commons,’ and of 
the debate to which it gave rise. As we have frequently in this Review 
advocated a much more drastic course of treatment, we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves that public opinion should be directed to the 
subject by so high an authority in finance and railway management as 
the member for the City. 








8 ‘‘The Theory of Business.” By John Laing. London : Longmans and Co, 
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Dr. Stallard!’ has endeavoured to answer the questions, How is it 
that our poor districts in the metropolis are constantly becoming 
poorer P why are the heaviest rates the most ineffectual ? and how has 
it become a proverb among poor-law officials that a man “once a 
pauper is always a pauper?” All these results follow, in his opinion, 
from the absurd parochial divisions of the metropolis, and from the 
inefficiency of the labour-test when applied to a metropolitan popula- 
tion. His laborious investigations into the condition of the poor in 
the east, centre, and west of London, fully establish the crying injustice 
of the existing system of local-fating. But a uniform rate would be 
far, in his opinion, from meeting the worst forms of the evil, without a 
complete change in the system of adtninistration. He very forcibly 
compares the voluntary self-taxation 6f the Jewish community in 
London, and the consequent personal supervision and minute inquiry 
with which it is accompanied; with the official coldness and mechanical 
routine which take fhe grace out of any relief that is afforded by our 
Poor-law Guardians. This inquiry is full of matter, and Dr. Stallard 
is so well informed and enthusiastic an advocate of a thorough change 
in our whole system, and has so patiently pursued the moral and 
physical evils of that which at present prevails, that his volume cannot 
fail to produce a profound impression on all who give it the attention 
it deserves. 

But if the state of things so pathetically described by Dr. Stallard 
is one of the consequences of unlimited competition in the great centres 
of industry, and if the extreme results of the principle of personal pro- 
perty be the greatest difficulty with which English politicians have to 
contend, Lord Dufferin’s republication of his letters! to the Times, in 
which he replied to the criticisms provoked by his “Contributions to 
an Inquiry into the State of Ireland,” show a difficulty equally great 
that has had quite another origin. In his present work the noble 
author has not merely republished the letters with which most of our 
readers are familiar, but has supported his opinions by citations from 
the highest political and economical authorities, and brought the evi- 
dence of the most trustworthy statistics to support the facts on which 
his argument is founded. Indeed, from a merely economical point 
of view his argument is not to berefuted. Most of his opponents have 
not the status quo in view when they treat of the Inish question. 
They all more or less think that there are offences to be atoned for, 
and hope to set right unquestionable wrongs by sacrificing the sons of 
those who were answerable for them. Nothing good can come out of 
such practical recriminations. No man can efface the past. The pre- 
sent only can be wisely used, and no wisdom is to be found in any of 
the confiscating plans proposed, however they may be disguised. The 
outery which has been raised among the Liberal party of late at the 
depopulation of Ireland, rests upon factitious and sentimental grounds 
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that will not bear examination. A long-continued course of misgovern- 
ment is not to be cured off-hand by any the most beneficent and self- 
sacrificing legislation. Even if the evils could be removed in this 
manner, which is unfortunately impossible, the sentiments which they 
have nourished in the minds of those who have been so long subjected 
to them cannot be eradicated except by an equally long continuance in 
well-doing. Lord Dufferin’s letters have all the value which an inti- 
mate knowledge of .his subject and a strong personal interest in it 
can give them, and the present form in which they are published 
makes them a still more useful contfivution to the proper understand- 
ing of the question to which they are devoted. 2 

Again land and labour, but ‘ip another continent and in quite a diffe- 

rent state of society. In his powerful criticism of the plans for the 
redemption of the land tax in India, Mr: Nassau Lees,!* who is one of 
the most accomplished Europeans in the dialects and ancient law of 
Hindostan, ardently contends against our alienation of public pro- 
perty which would deprive the Government of a revenue collected with 
ease, and would naturally lead us in no short time into difficulties 
exactly similar to those we have to contend with in Ireland. This 
volume is the most valuable that has been for a long time published 
on a question that is in all its details inaccessible even to most Euro- 
peans in India, and on which English opinion is something worse 
than absolutely uninformed; it is full of instructive matter, and 
should be neglected by no one who takes any enlarged interest in the 
fortunes of our great dependency. 

India is now an infelix ager to the adventurous freebooter. Since 
the dispersion of the famous Company we hear no more of the tradi- 
tional pagoda tree. Root and branch has that perennial fruit-bearer 
disappeared, and with it apparently the nabob that eat thereof. We 
are familiar with the doings of the daring lieutenants of that great 
Company, from the spoiling of begums to the annexing of provinces ; 
but their minorexploits have less seldom come to light, and if they all re- 
semble the one of which Mr. Montgomery Martin is the historian,!® we 
see nothing either in their magnitude or in the manner of their execution 
that can remove them, like their big brothers, from the category of vul- 
gar plunder, The story in mere outline is this. A Hindoo tribe or clan 
called Coorgs inhabited a mountainous region situated between Mala- 
bar and Mysore. With this clan the East India Company concluded 
in 1790 a treaty of friendship and alliance for the usual Indian period 
—viz., “ for as long as the sun and moon shall endure ;”’ and in fulfil- 
ment of this treaty the Coorgs, in the two campaigns against Tippoo 
Sultan, rendered very material assistance to the British forces both in 
men and supplies. In 1820 a young prince, Veer Rajunder, succeeded 
to the Raj of Coorg, and he appears to have reigned in peace for some 
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ten years, when, it having been decided that for many reasons the 
annexation of his little State was desirable, a pretext was soon matured, 
and in 1834 a force of 100,000 men was marched against him, when he 
immediately surrendered. He and all his family were made prisoners, 
and at once sent across India to Benares, where those that are left of 
them remain to this day. His property, amounting to some £160,000, 
was seized as prize-money, and divided equally between the Company 
and the troops engaged in his capture. But it also appears that the 
Rajah owned two promissory notes of the Company for sums of 653,940 
and 203,900 rupees, and of these notes one was in the custody of the 
Rajah’s agent, who betrayed his trust and surrendered it to the 
Government, and the other, bearing interest at 5 per cent., had been 
made over to the 'I'reasury to be exchanged for one bearing 4 per cent. 
The Rajah, patient even in captivity, asked only the rendition of 
these notes and payment of interest upon them to enable him to pro- 
vide for his numerous family, and this was refused. In 1852 he was 
allowed to come to England to have his favourite daughter baptized 
and educated (the Archbishop of Canterbury performed the cere- 
mony of baptism, the Queen standing sponsor), and he took advantage 
of his visit to prosecute by every legal means his claim to these pro- 
missory notes. Years of unsuccessful litigation “ broke his heart,” 
and he died at Paddington in 1859, Mr. Montgomery Martin, as his 
executor, appeals for aid to Parliament, the press, and public opinion. 
His story, the veracity of which is vouched at every point by official 
documents, reads more like a tyrannical act of some despot like Timour 
the Lame than of the paternal government of the East India Company. 
But we fear it is a very small class that finds interesting victims in 
deposed rajahs, and the mutiny was a full indemnity to the Company 
for all past political crimes. 

At the India Museum may now be seen 700 specimens of Indian 
textile manufacture. Twenty sets of these specimens, each in eighteen 
volumes, have been distributed, thirteen to different commercial centres 
in Great Britain, and six to similar centres in Incia. The value of these 
sets of “working samples,” which, as Dr. Forbes Watson, their col- 
lector, justly says, may be regarded as “twenty industrial museums,” 
cannot be overrated. It is, however, enhance. by a supplementary 
volume! illustratiig the manner in which, ar” the class by whom, the 
various fabrics are used in costume and decoration. To a series of ex- 
cellent photographs of natives in every variety of dress, from the beggar 
with a rag round his waist to the nawab in Cashmere shawls, is added 
a very clear description, from the pen of Dr. Forbes Watson, who also 
enters into the method of manufacture of almost all the articles in 
the collection, and gives, in valuable tables, their measurement, weight, 
cost, and name of place where obtained. In short, nothing is left un- 
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done that could possibly assist in forming an idea of the fabrics most 
likely to be acceptable to the native population, and at the same time 
profitable to the exporter; and doubtless, through the medium of 
these admirable books, both East and West will diseover new markets 
for an interchange of merchandize that has been hitherto limited to a 
few simple articles by the ignorance of our manufacturers of those 
qualities which ensure to textile fabrics an efficient demand in the 
Indian peninsula. 

It might have been supposed that there was scarcely a single gap 
left in the discussion of Irish politics and the suggestion of remedies 
for Irish misfortunes. Mr. James Godkin has, however, found an’ 
opening for one more work on these prolific topics, and if he has not 
given us much that is very new, or made any suggestion not already 
familiar, his book will none the less serve a very useful purpose in the 
conduct of the controversy. Mr. Godkin tells us “he is an Irishman, 
brought into contact from boyhood with all classes and ranks of the 
community,” where he has learnt, as he says, “to sympathize with all, 
and to have been, certainly, most anxious to do justice to all.” His 
work consists of three parts. The first is a general historical review 
of the whole political and ecclesiastical relations of England and Ire- 
land. The second part, the most original and interesting portion of 
the whole work, is an account.of a tour of inspection undertaken by 
the author during the past two years into every one of the Irish 
dioceses. If any one needs an exact, photographic, and candid picture 
of the real situation of the rival churches in Ireland, he cannot do 
better than read this part of Mr. Godkin’s book. ‘The third part is 
headed “ Remedies and Reconciliations,’ and deals with the two most 
practical questions at the present time—namely, that relating to the 
Established Church, and that relating to the tenure of land. Mr. 
Godkin is of opinion that the result of dis-establishing the Irish Church 
would be to give a great moral impetus to Protestantism, and that 
Ireland would be a “ more religious, a more united, a more peaceable, 
and a more prosperous country than ever it has been since the days of 
St. Patrick.” Mr. Godkin discusses the views of Lord Dufferin and 
the bill of Lord Naas. He inclines in favour of a great extension of a 
system of tenant-right. 

Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character’ is a 
book so well known, and to which so many are indebted for the heartiest 
possible laughs, that it is needless to expatiate on its merits now that 
he has brought the two series together and published a fourteenth, 
or people’s edition. It will long, if not always, remain the classic col- 
lection of stories of Scotch wit and humour. But it is Scotch wit and 
humour in their Sunday dress. It wo1!d be unnecessary to remark on 
this peculiarity were not the Dean so emphatic in impressing on his 
readers that his main purpose is to preserve a record of a state of 
manners and feeling that is fast passing away. It is true that the 
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best stories have a strong national character, but the whole is as imper- 
fect an illustration of Scotch humour as the play of Hamlet would be 
characteristic of its purpose without the Prince. The Dean very pro- 
perly omits the Prince, we mean the dirty stories, by far the most 
characteristic, and the most frequently recurring ones, under the influ- 
ence of toddy. It frequently happens, too, that the point of many of 
the anecdotes is quite dependent upon early associations with particu- 
lar provincialisms. This would be an unreasonable exception to take 
to such a collection were it not for the Dean’s enthusiastic challenges 
to all other European languages to produce anything sotouching. His 
admiration for the divine pawkiness of his countrymen is something 
amusing. In the streets of London it is called “ cheek,” or, if there is 
any differentia between the two, it is to be found in akind of hedging 
which relies on the strong sense implanted by Calvinism in Scotchmen 
that at least at one tribunal all men are equal. Of course in so large a 
collection the Dean cannot escape from the common fate of all collec- 
tors, who begin, as Chamfort says we all do with a dish of cherries, by 
choosing the best first, but end by eating all. The main defect of the 
book is the interminable length of the introduction to each story. The 
minute detail with which its source is given, the uncalled-for allusions 
to any tenth cousin of the parties concerned who have made themselves 
any way generally known, and the genealogies of their various communi- 
cators, often suspend the reader’s attention for such a length of time that 
the story itself falls flat after such awful notes of preparation. This 
minuteness and particularity in such matters are so Scotch in them- 
selves that we dare say they form an attraction to his compatriots. And 
indeed, if we assume it a book written exclusively for Scotchmen, most 
of these objections fall to the ground. There are a few new stories in 
the present edition, and one so excellent that we cannot refrain from 
abridging it. The Earl of Galloway had been appointed lord-lieutenant 
of the county, and Sir William Maxwell, rather against the grain, had 
consented to pay his respects to him, and he went once, on a Monday 
morning. The visit passed off smoothly ; but, as Sir William was 
coming away, the Earl said in a rather patronizing tone, “ I am very 
glad to see you, Sir William, but you were not perhaps aware that I 
have a day of my own for receiving. I set apart Fridays for receiving 
my county friends, and shall always be glad to see you on that day 
whenever you will honour me with a call.’”” Sir William was a good 
deal nettled at this, as he thought it a hint against his present visit, 
and answered with some asperity, “ My lord, I ken but ae Lord wha 
has a day o’ his ain, and, God forgie me, I dinna keep that day; 
but d—— me if I keep yours.” No one can dispute that this is 
thoroughly characteristic either in itself or in the way it is told. 
But, after all, it may be said, why look a gift horse in the mouth? 
To which we can only reply that human nature cannot refrain from 
doing so when the horse is outrageously landed by the giver. 

But if we take exception to Scotch humour, what can be said for 
such a specimen of English wit as Mr. Mark Lemon’s “ Up and Down 
the Streets of London.’?7 Gilbert 4 Becket’s comic histories carried 
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burlesque to the verge of decency, but at least they were something 
better than mere verbal nuisances. This production of the modern 
comic muse ought to have been entitled Lectures on the Antiquities 
of London, adapted to the “ Oxford’? or the “ Alhambra.” The jokes, 
which are the only original parts of the book, are without excuse, ex- 
cept in the presence of punch and tobacco. The author seems to be 
firmly of opinion that wit resides in the incongruity of ideas associated 
together, and he indeed provides strange bedfellows for the collection 
of his paste and scissors. With appropriate attendants, we believe it 
would be possible to listen to these chapters if one were endued with 
profound indifference as to what was passing in the mind of our neigh- © 
bour ; but for any one to calmly sit down and enjoy them in cool blood, 
we hold to be absolutely impossible. A prize for heroic endurance 
ought to be given to any one who can bring satisfactory proof that he 
has read this volume from title-page to finis. We confess that we 
have not done so. The jokes and misplaced jollity with which Mr. 
Lemon attempts to relieve the serious parts of his book are by far the 
heaviest parts of his production, and are not even worthy of a more 
natural outlet which is certainly within his reach. 

In his scheme for the entire reorganization of the personnel of the 
army, Sir C. Trevelyan’® proposes to abolish the purchase system, 
greatly to increase promotion from the ranks, and to raise the pay of 
every grade. By these means Sir Charles Trevelyan is satisfied that 
we shall be able to officer and recruit our army with a class of men 
vastly superior to those to whom the honour and glory of England 
have hitherto been committed. Passing over the various objections 
against it, well known to all in any way interested in the matter, 
though, strange to say, not yet made a grievance in the army itself, we 
will glance at what Sir Charles Trevelyan proposes to substitute in 
lieu of the purchase system. The army, converted into “an open 
remunerative profession, will be an object of desire to the best class of our 
young men who now enter the artillery and engineers, the Indian civil 
service, the law, civil engineering, or any other line in life” (p.24). These 
young men are to be nominated by the Commander-in-Chief, and are 
to pass a preliminary competitive examination. ‘They are then to be 
sent at the parent’s expense to a military college where their intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical qualifications are to be subjected to rigid 
tests. On entering the army they are to receive a rate of pay “such 
as would enable a young man who has finished his general education, 
and gone through a course of instruction at a military college, to live 
frugally according to the habits of the present generation”’ (p. 48). 
Before they are eligible for the command of a troop or company they 
must undergo further examination, and their merits, with which any 
claim of seniority must be combined, are to be determined after this ex- 
amination by the opinions of inspecting general officers, and by the 
conclusions to be drawn from a long series of half-yearly inspections 
and confidential reports. An officer who passes all these ordeals might 
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be supposed to be pretty nearly perfect, but there is still one thing 
wanting, and that is, experience, which it appears is only to be acquired 
in the ranks. Accordingly, the non-commissioned, who are to receive 
one-third of the vacant commissions in each regiment, are to supply 
the deficiency. For these officers “the qualification would be not 
superior proficiency in literature and science, but character and conduct 
befitting the position of an officer. When they have once got their 
commissions, the conditions of service for all officers, however appointed, 
would of course be the same. Our army system would be rendered more 
robust by combining in it competency of different kinds. Military science 
would be represented in a more especial manner by the officers from the 
colleges, and military experience by those who were promoted from the 
ranks” (p. 34). Liberal pensions are to be given to invalids, full pay to 
those who have completed twenty years’ service, half-pay to those who 
have served less than that period. “ All officers are to be at liberty to 
retire on full pay after thirty years’ full pay service,” and an age is to 
be fixed at which officers are to be compelled to retire if the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should not require their services. As some mitigation 
of the enormous expense the carrying out of the above scheme would 
entail, it is suggested that with such a superior set of officers and men 
the former might number considerably less than at present. It is not 
on the score of expense alone that we pronounce against the proposal. 
Until what Sir C. Trevelyan tells us is the principal objection to its 
abolition can be more practically answered than in the quotation below, 
we think the purchase system will be in no danger. 

“ But the objection which has, perhaps, made the greatest impression upon 
military officers, and the public at large, is that the abolition of purchase 
would give free scope to favouritism, and that the practical choice is between 
purchase and seniority as principles of promotion. This argument supposes 
that interest and favour, in the disposal of public appointments, will be recog- 
nised and tolerated as they have hitherto been, and that considerable allow- 
ance will continue to be made to persons in authority, in the exercise of their 
patronage, as it is called. But if the nation were deliberately to determine 
that this class of motives should be set aside, and that promotion in the army 
should depend only upon qualification and merit, the matter would be placed 
upon an entirely different basis. We know that our moral state in England 
is sufficiently advanced to enable us to rely upon disinterested and just 
motives, when it is given in charge as a duty to follow this course.’ —p. 20. 

It is somewhat curious, in spite of a “ moral state” from which such 
great things are hoped, that we find in the spontaneous organization 
of the volunteer force an ultimate tendency to dissociate officers and 
men. In fact our army is the reflex of our political conditions, and an 
exaggerated one. Promotion from the ranks is a natural course in a 
democratic state of society, and in an army raised by conscription. 
But when the bulk of the men are primarily induced to join the ranks 
by the allurement of the Queen’s shilling, it is hardly to be expected 
that they can become a school for officers who can at the same time 
make any pretence to be also gentlemen. 

Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle have published a second edition 
of their adventurous journey across the American continent.!® Of this 
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book we gave a full account at its first appearance, and are glad to find 
that it has acquired a popularity it so well deserves. A better book 
to put into the hands of an intelligent boy cannot be found among 
the many volumes of exploratory travel which have appeared of late 
years. 

Most of the accounts we possess of life in the South Pacific Islands 
are in some shape or other missionary repoits, and hardly any of them 
escape from the suspicion of being coloured by the degree of success 
which the writers imagine has attended their religious labours. The 
caution with which these reports must for the most part be read is not 
called for in the perusal of an excellent volume compiled by Dr. See- 
mann” from the notes and memoranda of Mr. Pritchard, late British 
Consul at Samoa and Fiji, the son of that Dr. Pritchard whose treat- 
ment by the French Admiral Dupetit Thouars so nearly embroiled us 
with the government of Louis Philippe. He has passed nearly all his 
life in the islands of the South Pacific; his familiarity with their 
languages, and of late years his official position among these islanders, 
gave him the means of accurate observation of the opinions and feel- 
ings of the natives, and forced him, by the conflicting claims of Euro- 
peans who were in some sort under his jurisdiction, to form impartial 
and coherent judgments on the natural tendency of their proceedings. 
This volume is consequently full of interesting traits of character, and 
detailed accounts of the local ‘politics of the islands, which are of the 
greatest value. His remarks on the proper treatment of the islanders 
display the greatest good sense, and may be summarized in the precept, 
Understand a quarrel before you interfere in it. His observations on 
the effect of the mixture of races, and on the conditions which are also 
necessary to the maintenance of any congenital improvement, are highly 
important, and carry with them the corroboration of antecedent proba- 
bility. It is not without regret that we abstain from a more particular 
account of the contents of this book, but our limits will not permit us 
to do more than direct all who are interested in these primitive popula- 
tions to this valuable contribution to our better knowledge of them. 

M. Fuentes, a Limanian advocate, shocked by the imperfect ac- 
counts and bad illustrations of French guide-books tu Lima, has taken 
upon himself the task of giving a visitor to his country a very full and 
detailed account of the city, its churches, buildings, hospitals, and 
public institutions.”! But he performs his task in the driest statistical 
manner, and only breaks out into any enthusiasm when the beauty and 
gracefulness of his countrywomen are not fully acknowledged. He has 
taken a very practical way of supporting his own appreciation by 
adorning his volume with the portraits of all his female acquaintances. 
They are certainly pretty, though perhaps a little inanimate. This 
large, handsome, and profusely illustrated volume is, on the whole, 
rather disappointing. Asa guide to astranger in Lima it would no 
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doubt be found useful, but the general remarks are of a singularly flat 
and verbose description. 

In the spring of last year the Marquis of Lorne made a trip to the 
West Indian Islands, and returned by the United States. He has 
gathered together the letters he wrote home during his absence, and 
published the substance of them in a very well written and interesting 
volume.*? His rank and social position gave him easy access to men 
and places that were worth observation, and while they manifestly 
influence his feelings, do but very slightly affect the judgment he 
passes on the various questions of the day connected with the negro 
government of Hayti, the condition of Jamaica and Cuba, and the 
existing political conflict in the United States. The chief interest of 
the book will be found in the impartial reports he gives of the conver- 
sations he held with the officers or active politicians of every party. 
One of his strongest persuasions is that it is impossible the United 
States should hold together, and he goes so far as almost to endorse the 
unpatriotic wish of a Southerner who declared himself to live in the 
hope of a reaction in America like that of the Restoration in Eng- 
land. The book is of course rapid and desultory in the treatment of 
the subjects it touches upon, but it is at the same time vivid and enter- 
taining. How much more full of material for thought and reflection is 
such a voyage as this, than the grand tour to which the ancestors of men 
in the author’s position were condemned two or three generations since. 

In his preface to an account of the present state of Germany, Cap- 
tain Spencer says, “The present work owes its origin to the sugges- 
tion of that eminent caterer for the intellectual requirements of the 
public, Mr. George Routledge. ‘We want,’ said he, ‘a work on Ger- 
many for the million, that shall embrace something more instructive 
than the commonplace sayings and doings of the mere traveller— 
we want to become more intimately acquainted with its past history— 
its probable future—the religious, social, and moral character of the 
people. We want to know what were the causes which led to the late 
war, and what are likely to be their results—in a word, we want to 
know all that can be told, in a comprehensive summary, of that vast 
and interesting country which extends from the Baltic to the Adriatic.’”’ 
Captain Spencer goes on to remark, “ What an overwhelming amount 
of requirements for a poor author to comply with, who, moreover, was 
only permitted to devote a month or two to the task.” It is impos- 
sible to give a fairer idea of his work than Captain Spencer has here 
done, and we can only say that it is as good as could be expected under 
the circumstances. 

A couple of useful works of reference deserve notice. Mr. Debrett’s 
“ Peerage and Knightage of the United Kingdom” are now issued in 
one volume, with a recent addition in the shape of a new guide to the 
House of Commons,” which may also be had in a separate form. In 
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its alphabetical list of the cities, boroughs, and counties for which the 
members sit, the various arms borne by the places they represent are 
also given. In its present compact shape it adds to all the advantages 
of his well-known books an increased facility of reference. 

Another very useful volume, by Mr. Stephens, is a directory con- 
taining all the names of places mentioned in the Royal Atlas and in 
the maps of the Ordnance Survey,® with references to the counties and 
political divisions of the kingdom in which they are to be found, so 
that at a glance the respective localities may be traced of every river, 
lake, castle, mountain, park, forest, island, bay, cape, or lighthouse. 
The convenience of such a handbook speaks for itself, and we can only 
say that in every place where we have tested it we have found it uni- 
formly correct. 





SCIENCE. 


N our last number we had to notice the appearance of a most volu- 
minous and exhaustive German work on Applied Electricity, and one 

of the most important of its applications, namely, the Electric Telegraph, 
has just been made the subject of a valuable treatise by Mr. Robert 
Sabine.! In the first part of this work the author gives a summary of 
the history of the application of electricity to telegraphic purposes, 
prefaced by a brief statement of the early progress of the science of 
electricity, and in this he includes descriptions of the apparatus em- 
ployed, and of the principles on which it is worked. The descriptions 
here given, and illustrated by woodcut figures, generally of very 
beautiful execution, are particularly lucid. This historical introduction, 
which will be the most interesting portion of the book to the general 
reader, is followed by a section on the science and practice of Electric 
Telegraphy, destined apparently to serve as a manual for those who 
wish to arrive at a practical acquaintance with the working of this 
most important engine of modern civilization ; and in this the author 
indicates the laws of electrical action implicated in the working of tele- 
graphic apparatus and the calculations by means of which the various 
problems connected with it have been worked out. The sixth and last 
division of this section is devoted to the description of the different 
submarine telegraph cables which have been employed, their mode of 
construction, the tests employed during their manufacture to insure 
insulation, the processes adopted in transferring them to their final 
resting-place on the sea-bottom, and the modes of detecting the posi- 
tion of any defect in the insulation that may occur. It is obviously 
impossible for us to give more than this general outline of the contents 
of a book of this nature, the chief merit of which consists in a judi- 
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cious accumulation of details. The author seems, however, to have 
succeeded remarkably well in his double object of producing a work 
which should be fitted to furnish a general notion of the principles and 
working of the electric telegraph, and at the same time serve as a hand- 
book for the electrical engineer. 

As a sort of pendant to the preceding work we may notice a pamphlet 
on the Indian Telegraph,? containing a reprint of a paper on this 
subject by Sir Charles Bright read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, with am abstract of the discussion to which it gave rise. 
In the paper Sir Charles Bright gives an account of the structure of 
the cables employetl and of the scientific results obtained during the 
operation of laying them, which cannot fail to prove instructive to 
electrical engineers. After the failure of the Red Sea cable, as is well 
known, the service of the Indian telegraph was transferred to a new 
Turkish line conveying messages to the head of the Persian Gulf; and 
this course is still adopted, although apparently with very unsatisfac- 
tory results, as, owing to the negligence of the Turkish officials, 
messages which reach the extremity of their-line in about three hours 
from India are often eight or nine fays.in traversing the remainder of 
their passage. At Jone time, indeed, there seems to, have been such 
difficulty in transmitting messages by this line that the London offices 
sent their telegrams through Russia and Persia ; but this plan had to be 
given up immediately, for the messages having to be translated first 
into Russian, then into Persian, and finally back again into English, 
underwent such singular transformations under this treatment that 
they were quite unintelligible on reaching their destination. There 
seems to be no reason, from an engineering point of view, why the 
route by the Red Sea should not be carried out, and if the other diffi- 
culties connected with the disuse of the existing line could be got over, 
the inconvenience and delay at present experienced would probably be 
removed. Sir Charles Bright also discusses the question of the exten- 
sion of the Indian telegraphic line to Australia, and indicates the course 
which seems to him to be the best for carrying it out. . 

In the second volume of his work, entitled “The Elements,’* Mr. 
Jordan proceeds with a further development of his views as to the pro- 
duction of various tellurie phenomena by means of a force which he 
denominates “counter-attraction,” or “astral gravitation.” In this 
volume the author discusses the phenomena of annual and solar tides, 
the oscillations of the barometer, the levels of the ocean as contrasted 
at the opposite sides of the isthmuses of Suez and Panama, the configu- 
ration of the earth, and the assumed motion of the solar system 
through space. 

Since the adoption of palwontological characters for the discrimina- 
tion of the relative ages of the stratified rocks, lithology has receded 
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in importance in the eyes of geologists, and geology has become more 
and more exclusively a science of fossil remains. An exception has 
necessarily been made in favour of the so-called igneous and other azoic 
rocks, the students of which are driven perforce to the recognition of 
lithological characters, but the ordinary classifications of rocks are 
generally limited to brief abstracts of their mineral characters, placed 
m a very subordinate position in text books of geology. Hence 
it results that the popular ideas, at any rate, of the nature of rock 
masses, the names of which are of constant occurrence in treatises on 
geology, are exceedingly vague ; and we question whether many geolo- 
gists of some repute would not be puzzled if called upon to define the 
differences between certain sets of rocks, or to name correctly a series- 
of specimens even of common forms. The little manual of petrology, 
by Professor Bernhard von Cotta, of Freiberg, of which we have 
received a translation by Mr. P. H. Lawrence,* seems weli adapted to 
diffuse clearer and more definite notions upon the nature and constitu- 
tion of the rocks composing the crust of the earth, as it describes in 
considerable detail,” in a systematic form, the various species and 
varieties of these bodies Known t®geologists> His general classifica- 
tion of rocks is into igneous rocks, metamorphig ceystalline schists, 
and sedimentary, and fragmental rocks. . The first group is subdivided 
again into basic and acidic, and each of-these subordinate groups into 
volcanic and plutonie rocks. The third group includes all the true 
sedimentary rocks, conglomerates, and breccias. But besides these main 
groups of rocks which are to be regarded as forming the essential consti- 
tuents of the earth’s crust, we have a series of “ rocks of special charac- 
ter or bedding,” including some which, however valuable they may be in 
an ceconomic point of view, are not of great geological importance, such 
as the carbonaceous and ironstone deposits, and other minor rocks. 
Some of the latter, such as the serpentine and garnet rocks, and in- 
deed the carbonaceous masses of coal, &c., lead us to a last category, in 
which we find the names of the simple minerals which constitute rock 
masses, under which head the author includes ice, quartz, rocksalt, 
and a considerable number of other rocks of very local occurrence. 
This classification occupies the second and largest portion of Professor 
von Cotta’s treatise. His first part is devoted to the description of the 
mineral constituents of rocks, the mode in which these are combined to 
form rock masses, the physical structure of rocks, and the methods of 
analysing them. The third and concluding section of the work treats of 
the processes of rock-formation in nature, and furnishes a brief but clear 
and intelligible account of the manner in which the mineral masses of our 
planet, such as we see them, are believed to have been produced. Mr. 
Lawrence has translated the work from the second German edition, 
but has introduced many alterations on the authority or with the 
concurrence of the author, who says that the present volume may be 
regarded as a third edition of his treatise. Mr. Lawrence has also 
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given the German and French names of the rocks as synonyms, an 
addition which cannot but add greatly to the usefulness of the book 
to students; who will also derive great advantage from the lists of 
references to original works and papers given at the close of the 
description of each rock species. 

Professor Nicol’s “ Geology of the North of Scotland,”® consists of 
a report of two lectures on that subject delivered by him in Edinburgh, 
and giving a popular account of the geological structure of the High- 
lands, the probable oscillations and consequent changes of form which 
that region has undergone, and the mode in which these changes have 
affected the character of its scenery. These details are communicated 
in a clear and agreeable style, and illustrated by a few woodcut sec- 
tions. Professor Nicol has taken the opportunity of discussing certain 
points in dispute between himself and Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
adds an appendix to his little book, in which some of the criticisms of 
the latter are disposed of. 

Another important element in the scenery of Scotland is treated in 
the work on old and remarkable trees growing in that country, pub- 
lished by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, of which 
the concluding part® has just been published. The title of this 
treatise is liable to mislead, as it is by no means a mere enumeration 
or even description of trees remarkable either for their age and size, 
or for other reasons ; but includes a great amount of valuable infor- 
mation upon the origin and natural history of the different species of 
trees commonly planted in this country, with details as to their mode 
ef planting and cultivation, the qualities of their timber, and their 
landscape effect, which cannot but prove exceedingly useful to intending 
planters both in Scotland and elsewhere. The previously published 
portion of this work included the Ash, the Beech, the Birch, and the 
Conifer; in the present part (containing pp. 113—247) we find 
particulars of the Horse-chestnut, Chestnut, Elm, Lime, Oak, Poplar, 
Plane, Sycamore, Walnut, Willow, and Yew; and in an appendix, of 
the Acacia, Alder, Apple, Arbor vite, and Pear. The information 
given as to size, age, elevation, soil, and exposure of the finer Scotch 
examples of these trees, is tabulated for each species. 

In his six lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 
1862, and published last year under the somewhat anomalous title of 
“The Structure of Animal Life,” Professor Agassiz? has gone over the 
well-known evidence for the existence of design in nature, mixing up 
with it, however, some references, not in the way of approval, to the 
hypothesis of the origin of species by evolution from pre-existing 
forms. In the outset, Professor Agassiz refers all animal forms to 
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four different plans of structure, which, to say the least of it, isa 
rather antiquated view of the matter; and he then indicates how it is 
by an intelligent elaboration of these plans with modifications, that 
the various subordinate types and species of animals are produced. 
As regards the mutual relations and gradations of these primary 
groups the author indicates that they can by no means be placed in a 
continuous chain or series leading from the lowest to the highest, but 
that they rather overlap each other, as it were, the most highly orga- 
nized members of each lower group occupying a more elevated position 
in the scale than the lowest forms of the next succeeding type. In 
this we fancy most naturalists will agree with him ; but hardly in the 


consequence which he deduces from it, namely, that the absence of any ~ 


continuous chain is an argument against the doctrine of evolution. 
In his third lecture on the remote antiquity of animal life, as shown 
in the coral reefs, Professor Agassiz gives some exceedingly interesting 
details with regard to the ancient reefs of the coast of Florida, from 
which he derives positive evidence of the existence of reefs formed by 
corals identical with those now fringing the shores of Florida, at least 
24,000 years ago, and less definite proof of the continuance of a similar 
state of things for a period of much longer duration. Proceeding 
from this point, he gives a sketch of the entire physical history of the 
earth, and of the succession of animal life upon its surface, culminating 
in the advent of man, the ultimate object of all these changes. In 
this portion of his work he argues strongly against the hypothesis 
of evolution, on the ground of the geological evidence being opposed 
to it. The sixth and last lecture is devoted to the special development 
of the evidences of design, especially as manifested in the Radiata and 
Crustacea. 

The fifth volume of the “ Transactions of the Ethnological Society,”$ 
containing papers read during the first half of the year 1866, does not 
yield in interest to its predecessor, noticed in our January number. 
As usual, Mr. Crawfurd, the president of the society, communicates 
several important papers ; one of which, “On the Physical and Mental 
Characteristics of the European aad Asiatic Races of Man,” in which 
the author maintains the inferiority of the Asiatic to the European, 
physically, mentally, and morally, has provoked a very warm reply 
from Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji, who ascribes the present inferiority of the 
higher Asiatic races, as compared with Europeans, to their want of 
those advantages which the latter possess, and claims, at all events for 
the Parsees, a far higher position in every respect than Mr. Crawfurd 
may be supposed to allow them. This paper by Mr. Dadabhoi Naoroji 
has also been published as a separate pamphlet.® Mr. Crawfurd’s 
other papers are generally devoted to questions of general ethnology, 
and relate to the origin and history of written language, the invention 
of writing materials, and the history of cultivated plants, from an 
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ethnological point of view; but he also describes a Hindoo bell found 
in the possession of natives of the North Island of New Zealand, 
discusses the very important and instructive matter of the dissemina- 
tion of the Arabian race and language, and also the evidence furnished 
by Cesar as to the condition of the ancient inhabitants of Britain as 
seen by him. Other valuable papers are those on the “ History of the 
Burmah Race,” by Colonel Phayre; “On the true Assignation of the 
Bronze Weapons of Northern and Western Europe,” by Sir John 
Lubbock, in which the author disputes the conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Wright in his paper on the same subject, and maintains that the 
use of bronze was independent of Roman influences; “On the Flint 
Implements found at Pressigny,” by Professor Steenstrup and Sir 
John Lubbock ; “ On the Races of the Nile-basin,” by Sir S. W. Baker ; 
‘On the Indians of Vancouver’s Island,” by Mr. G. M. Sproat; and 
“On the Kaffirs of Natal,’ by Mr. R. J. Mann. Mr. Dunn also 
communicates a memoir on Archwology and Ethnology, in which, 
accepting as convincingly demonstrated the great antiquity of Man, 
he maintains the unity of the human species, and opposes the notion 
of its evolutionary origin. 





Professor Trousseau is well known as one of the leading physicians 
of Paris, and as the most popular clinical teacher in its great school 
of medicine. He has gathered up the results of his long experience and 
matured reflection in a work consisting of “ Lectures on Clinical Me- 
dicine.””! This work, the first edition of which was rapidly exhausted 
in France, is now being presented to the medical profession of this 
country in instalments, carefully translated by Dr. Bazire, without 
condensation or abridgment. The only alteration which the translator 
has ventured upon is in the arrangement of the lectures; this was 
quite arbitrary in the original, and there was not any particular reason 
for adhering to it. Dr. Bazire has selected for the first part of the 
English translation lectures on those subjects which seemed to be most 
important and to excite most interest at the present time—lectures on 
epilepsy, on aphasia, on apoplectiform cerebral congestion, on pro- 
gressive locomotor ataxy. This may be a wise procedure from one 
point of view, but it does not look so prudent when regarded in an- 
other light: it is obvious that if all the best things come at the 
beginning of the feast, the appetite for what follows will not be very 
eager. We are of opinion that the first and second parts published 
illustrate this effect in some degree; for, whether it be owing to a 
particular interest attaching to the subjects treated of in the first part, 
or whether it be owing to the novelty of some of the views expressed, 
or whatever be the cause, the second part certainly seems less interest- 
ing and less instructive. The principal subjects of which it treats are 
progressive muscular atrophy, facial paralysis, chorea, cerebral fever, 
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and neuralgia. As clear and practical commentaries on cases of dis- 
ease, Professor Trousseau’s lectures are unrivalled; they evince great 
powers of observation, wide experience, and an acute and vigorous in- 
tellect; while the style of them is eminently attractive. At the same 
time they are not systematic, and cannot safely be trusted to for a 
full account of all that is known concerning the diseases of which they 
treat ; they should be regarded rather as valuable records of personal 
experience and personal reflection. It is impossible here to specify the 
merits of the different lectures, but we may mention particularly the 
lecture on aphasia as the most valuable contribution which has yet 


appeared to our knowledge of that obscure disease. The lectures on _ 


epilepsy and epileptiform neuralgia are full of instructive reflections 
founded on acute observation ; those on progressive locomotor ataxy 
and cerebral fever are scarcely perhaps of equal scientific merit. Of 
Dr. Bazire’s conscientious translation it is impossible to speak in any 
but terms of praise; he has entered thoroughly into the spirit of his 
author, and in his style has been unusually successful in preserving 
the freshness and liveliness of the original. ‘To some of the lectures 
he has appended the histories of cases which have come under his own 
observation, in order to illustrate more fully the views propounded in 
them. 

The “ Report on Leprosy,” prepared at the request of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies by a committee of the Royal College of 
Physicians, contains valuable material for an account of that disease ; 
but it very much needs sifting.!4 There is a mass of matter, but 
nothing very definite. A series of interrogatories regarding the preva- 
lence of the disease, its character, varieties, and supposed causes, were 
prepared by the committee, and sent through the Colonial Office to all 
the colonies in the empire. Upwards of two hundred and fifty replies to 
the interrogatories were received from medical men in different parts of 
the world, and the report consists mainly of full abstracts of these. There 
is an almost unanimous concurrence of opinion that leprosy is often 
hereditary. The Chinese do not permit marriages with the progeny 
of leprous parents ; and the appearance of the disease in a family not 
supposed to have any such hereditary taint, makes all previous be- 
trothments null and void. The lepers themselves usually intermarry only 
with those of the same grade and type of disease—e.g., a leper of the 
- fourth generation, having no external appearance of the disease upon 
him, but known to be of leprous descent, will only marry a woman 
similarly cireumstanced. The all but unanimous opinion of the most 
experienced observers in different parts of the world is against the 
belief that leprosy is contagious. It is the more strange, therefore, 
that in many countries, including some British colonies, the slightest 
ascertained taint of the disease entails on the sufferer a compulsory ex- 
clusion, tantamount to banishment from the rest of the community, 
or even to perpetual detention in a lazaret. Among the better classes 
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the disease is regarded with such feelings of shame and abhorrence, 
that any one afflicted with it secludes himself, or is withdrawn from 
society by his relations. So complete is the seclusion, that such 
persons living with their families have been supposed dead by people 
visiting the house. The causes of the disease appear to be traceable 
to unwholesome and insufficient diet, to want of proper clothing, to 
residence in foul, damp, and unventilated dwellings, and to the neglect 
of personal cleanliness ; while all observers are agreed that the greatest 
benefit is derived from the adoption of hygienic measures; of nutri- 
tive diet, of suitable clothing, by protection against the vicissitudes of 
the weather, by personal cleanliness, and exercise in the open air. By 
such improved conditions the progress of the disease may be retarded 
or arrested; but when it is fully developed there is a concurrence of 
opinion that it is incurable. The experience of Europe, in which 
leprosy has been almost extirpated, would certainly seem to strengthen 
the opinion of the good effect of hygienic measures—for as the diet 
of the poorer classes has been bettered by the frequent and abundant 
use of fresh animal and vegetable food, and their conditions of life 
generally improved, the disease has become less and less common, until 
now only scattered and occasional examples of it are met with. This 
Report on Leprosy ought to stir up the imperial Government, as 
well as the local authorities, to the encouragement or enforcement of 
energetic hygienic and sanitary reforms in our colonies, and especially 
in our West Indian colonies, where the disease is most prevalent. 

We have tried our best to get at the meaning of the author of “ The 
Principles of sthetic Medicine ;””!? and the conclusion we have come 
to is, that what he has written, though unintelligible probably to the 
majority of mankind, had some sort of significance to him. There ap- 
pear to be some dim, hazy, half-formed ideas, vaguely struggling for 
expression throughout the three hundred and twenty-five pages of his 
book ; but they are sadly in want of a midwife. Andas exact thought 
always manages to get clear and definite’ expression in language, so 
here obscure and vague thought has clothed itself in language suitable 
to its character, or want of character. So far as we can extract any- 
thing tangible out of Mr. Catlow’s book, we understand it to be the 
claim to a discovery of “ a Natural or Organic Principle of Therapeutics 
and Biology,’ which would seem to be the dependence of vital phe- 
nomena equally on intrinsic susceptibility and extrinsic excitement. 
We forbear, however, from passing any further criticism on a work the 
author of which, as a few words at the beginning informs us, has not 
lived to complete the elucidation of his principles. The dedication is 
dated in 1853; and the author’s friends therefore have all the respon- 
sibility of the recent, and, as we cannot help thinking, injudicious, pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Letterman’s “ Recollections of the Army of the Potomac” are 





12 “ On the Principles of A’sthetic Medicine ; or, The Natura! Use of Sensation 
and Desire in the Maintenance of Health and the Treatment of Disease.” By 
Joseph Peel Catlow, M.R.C.S. Churchill and Sons. 1867. 

13 “* Medical Recollections of the Army of the Potomac.” By Jonathan Let- 
terman, M.D. New York: Appleton and Co. 1866, 
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mostly of a personal character. They contain an account of the defective 
means of transport, and the wretched sanitary arrangements which he 
had to contend with, a great many orders which he issued as circumstan- 
ces arose to render them neeessary, and the beneficial results which fol- 
lowed the adoption of the measures recommended by him. It was 
during his connexion with the army, which lasted for eighteen months, 
that the battle of Fredericksburg was fought, and Burnside’s reputa- 
tion as a general so greatly damaged. The official tables which Dr. 
Letterman gives, showing the number of wounded in that battle, and 
the character of the wounds received, confirm the general opinion of 
the desperate work to which the army of the Potomac devoted itself 
on that day of slaughter; but they are of no medical interest. In- 
deed, the whole work is a prosaic and rather tedious narrative of what 
difficulties the medical director and his subordinates had to encounter, 
and what was done to overcome them. 

Dr. Althaus has published a paper, read before the Medical Society, 
in which he brings forward a new and, as he hopes, promising method 
of treating tumours and some other surgical diseases.'4 By some ob- 
servations made on the changes which animal structures undergo under 
the influence of the chemical action of the continuous galvanic current, 
he was led to believe that the electrolytic effects of the current might 
be safely and successfully used in the living body where shrinking and 
disintegration of tissue and obliteration of blood-vessels were required 
for surgical purposes. The experiments which he has hitherto made to 
test this theory are not numerous, but they would, on the whole, seem 
to be in favour of the plan of treatment proposed. The disintegrating 
action of the current would seem to be of two kinds : first there is the 
mechanical action of the nascent hydrogen evolved as soon as the 
circuit is closed, which rising in bubbles and forcing itself between 
the structural elements of the tissues, drives their fibres asunder me- 
chanically ; and secondly, there is the chemical action of the free 
alkali (soda and potash) set free, together with the hydrogen, at the 
negative pole. Besides these, Dr. Althaus hopefully assumes that 
there may be a beneficial modification of the nutrition of the parts, so 
that they may no longer be disposed to produce abnormal growths or 
abnormal secretions. Further experience will be necessary before it 
will be possible to say what is the value of the proposed plan of treat- 
ment, and how far it may be useful in the treatment of diseases. 

Ifa singular dedication can save from oblivion a book, the kindest 
fate of which would certainly be a speedy oblivion, Dr. Ashburner’s 
work may earn an immortal fame.!® It is dedicated to one who, “ amidst 
the absurdities of material speculation, dares to conform himself to the 
rules and exercises of a holy life :”— 

“ He has his reward: for in his habits, in his manners, in his countenance, 
beams forth the spirit of wisdom and content. He has his reward: for God 





14 “Qn the Electrolytic Treatment of Tumours and other Surgical Diseases, 
being a Paper read before the Medical Society of London.” By Julius Althaus, M.D, 


London: Churchill and Sons. 1867. 
15 ‘*Notes and Studies in the Philosophy of Animal Magnetism and Spiri- 
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has blessed his scientific labours by the discovery of the magnetoscope. Al. 
hail! John Obadiah Newell Rutter. Thy name will shed a proud lustre 
around the memory of the Civil Engineer at the Black Rock.” 


Disciples might well have been admonished to secure fragments of the 
Rock before it is worn away by the kisses of pilgrims who will doubt- 
less some day make their way to it in greater numbers than ever set 
forth to pay their devotions at the prophct’s stone at Mecca. When 
we read the dedication, an exclamation after the manner of Byron 
irresistibly thrusts itself forward, notwithstanding stern efforts to re- 
press it as irreverent :— 
Obadiah Rutter! Phcebus! what a name 
To swell the speaking trump of future fame !”” 


Mr. John Obadiah Newell Rutter’s fame does not rest only on the dis- 
covery of the magnetoscope; his crowning discovery is that man is a 
magnet made up of many magnets, and that every one is surrounded 
by a magnetic sphere of force, which is a medium of communication 
with the spirits of former friends. Dr. Ashburner’s object in his very 
energetic and very incoherent book is to set forth the vast importance 
of animal magnetism, as the origin of all religion, and as a science 
“which has been shamefully, and one might say wickedly, opposed by 
the narrow bigotry of professional cliques ;’’ to show that we have in 
it an agency which can cure painful cancers and other malignant dis- 
eases, can raise up a dying patient from the deep insensibility of the 
last stage of typhus fever, can enable man to wield a power almost 
divine. Of those who do not recognise these high claims and virtues, 
Dr. Ashburner cannot in his vehement earnestness speak with patience ; 
they are “ most infatuated fools,” “ bother-headed people,” who have “a 
pig-headed desire to continue in a course of ignorance and folly.”” We 
shall not presume to make any criticism of the views expressed in this 
modern novum organon, lest a like evil fate befall us; they are emphati- 
cally beyond criticism—for human reach too high ; but we may perhaps, 
without offence, make one humble suggestion, namely, that “ pheno- 
mena” is the plural of “ phenomenon,” and that “ phenomenz” should 
be expunged from a work of such an extraordinary character and of 
such ambitious pretensions. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


N “ Agrippina, the Mother of Nero,” we have a new volume of 
Adolf Stahr’s “ Pictures from Antiquity,” in which the series of 
Lives of the imperial ladies of the Julian dynasty is brought to a 
close.1 Though the title seems to imply that one only of these ladies 
has sat for her picture to the biographical artist, an opportunity is 
afforded the student of examining the form and features of the ill- 





1 “* Agrippina, die Mutter Nero’s.” Von Adolf Stahr. Berlin: Verlag von 
J. Guttenberg. 1867. 
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famed, ill-starred wife of Claudius Cesar, the beautiful and deadly 
Messalina, of the sweet child-wife of Nero, Octavia, the sister of Bri- 
tannicus, and of Sabina Poppza, his second wife, whose loveliness was 
fatal, not only to the rival she supplanted, but: to the mother whom 
she counter-plotted an1 defeated. In constructing his exciting narra- 
tive, the biographer has drawn on the recognised authorities, Tacitus, 
Suetonius, Dio Cassius, Josephus, &c. The growing suspicion of the 
at least occasional untrustworthiness of the greatest of Roman 
historians derives fresh support from the accession of Herr Stahr to 
the sceptical minority. The correctness of the story of the marriage 
of Messalina with Silius has already been questioned by Mr. Merivale, | 
who considers that it is more probable that a conspiracy against his- 
torical truth “should have succeeded than that the marriage itself, 
with-its bright array of auspices and flamens, of attendants and 
witnesses, should have been celebrated in defiance of law, religion, and 
the common feeling of the people, without the sanction of the 
Emperor and husband.” Following in the English historian’s steps, 
the German critic suggests that the true explanation of this pre- 
tended marriage is supplied by Suetonius. According to this writer, 
the Emperor was induced to sign Messalina’s marriage settlement by 
the representation that the ceremonial was a simulated or symbolical 
one, designed to avert and transfer a danger with which some ill omen 
threatened himself. This sham ‘marriage, in which Claudius played his 
part, was afterwards distorted into a real marriage, in which the im- 
perial authority was defied by the scandal-mongers of the day, who, 
to recur to Mr. Merivale’s corresponding interpretation, “may have 
combined, each for reasons of their own, to heighten the colouring of 
the story by dropping this essential feature in it.’’ This explanation 
is more than plausible. It accounts very naturally for the growth of 
a story which surprised Tacitus, and taxed the credulity of Suetonius. 
The truth of the narrative of the death of Britannicus, said to be 
poisoned by his kinsman Nero, when he was little more than seven- 
teen years of age, is also challenged by Adolf Stahr. Indeed he 
regards the whole story with suspicion. He thinks that an unpre- 
judiced mind will detect a highly romantic element in it. He cautions 
us not to be hasty in receiving the tales of murder by poison, so rife 
in this period. He considers it psychologically impossible that the 
then gentle and timid Nero could have attained to such a mastery in 
the secret art of poison as is implied in the murder of Britannicus. 
There is no atrocity from which Nero could be vindicated with a 
better grace than this. The death of Britannicus took place in a 
remote and obscure period ; if seems impossible that, if poisoned, he 
should be poisoned in the exact manner described by Tacitus; it is 
doubtful whether the ancients were acquainted with any such im- 
mediately destructive drug as that said to be administered to the 
young prince; and the sudden death of the unhappy youth in one of 
those fits to which Nero gave out (perhaps falsely) that he had been 
subject from a child, easily explains the genesis of a story in an after 
period when the Emperor was so detested that there was nothing too 
bad to say of him. We think that there is some reason, then, to doubt 
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whether the story of Tacitus be true, though we are not convinced of 
its falsehood. Josephus, who was not ill disposed to Nero, and who 
repudiated some calumnious imputations brought against him, believed 
him guilty of both the murder of Britannicus and that of Agrippina. 
As to the psychological difficulties, they weigh but little with us. 
After our experience of the Road murder, it is not easy to say of what 
gentle and retiring young people are incapable. Of the murder of 
Agrippina, Stahr seems to entertain no doubt. Yet it too has its 
romantic investment, at least justifying the question whether it hap- 
pened exactly as Tacitus affirms it to have done. Both these murders 
are attested in an interesting play attributed to Seneca, but which we 
entirely agree with Stahr is not the production of that philosopher. 
To the sketch of the historical Octavia our author has appended a critique 
of the domestic tragedy which bears her name and idealizes her fate, 
with translations of some of the more striking passages. The witty 
contemporary satire on the apotheosis of Claudius, of which a very 
good version appears in this volume, Stahr also refuses to recognise 
as Seneca’s composition ; at the same time assigning his reasons for 
the opinion which he holds on this subject. His argument is not 
without force ; the only external evidence for supposing the burlesque 
to be Seneca’s, that of Dio Cassius, is defective. Still we hesitate to 
reject the authorship ; for Dio shows that Seneca did write a burlesque 
on the death of Claudius, entitled “ Apocolocyntosis,” and the extant 
“ Ludus” is a burlesque on the death of Claudius ; moreover the internal 
evidence, as far as style goes, points to Seneca as the author. Un- 
fortunately no ailusion to the Pumpkin-deification indicated in the title 
(Apocolocyntosis) given in Dio is to be found in the satire from begin- 
ning to end: so that one important identifying mark is wanting. In 
conclusion, we record our impression that the German author has, 
equally with Mr. Merivale and others, done good service in publish- 
ing his historic doubts on the Emperor Nero. Independently of the 
sceptical criticism which it contains, the “ Life of Agrippina’’ will prove 
a stimulating bit of reading to those persons who take any interest 
in the portentous history of the family whose chiefs held Rome and 
the world in subjection. 

The history of architecture is a history of the world under a 
special aspect. With a bold ambition, Mr. Fergusson makes an at- 
tempt to show that it may be invested with the dignity of a science 
by detecting the essential affinities of style and tracing their filiation.? 
To the ethnography contained in his treatise he lays a personal claim, 
persuaded that when properly appreciated Architecture will rank 
with Language as an expedient for the discovery of race-relations. We 
welcome an effort, however primitive, to furnish us with a fresh re- 
source for reading universal history. Scientific architecture, even in a 
rudimentary form, may be capable of supplying indications useful to 
guide, control, or confirm historical research. Mr. Fergusson’s present 





2 “ A History of Architecture in all Countries, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” By James Fergusson, F.R.S., &c. In Three Volumes, Vol. II, 
London: John Murray. 1867, 
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work is an expansion, and something more than an expansion, of his 
“ Handbook of Architecture.” In the volume now before us he has 
rewritten, remodelled, or rearranged the English, Spanish, and Italian 
portions. Bringing fresh knowledge to the enterprise derived from 
the writings of Texier, de Vogiie, and his own recent observations in 
the East, he has treated anew the question of the Byzantine style and 
of the Turkish architecture, which was based upon it. So, too, the 
account of the Indian style has been greatly extended, that of the 
architecture of China and Mexico rewritten, that of Cashmere enlarged, 
and that of Cambodia superadded. On the whole, about one-third of 
the matter and one-third of the 646 illustrations comprised in the second - 
volume of “A History of Architecture” are new. “It is now more 
than a century,’’ says Mr. Fergusson, resuming the subject of Chris- 
tian Architecture, “ since Horace Walpole conceived the idea of re- 
producing the beauties of York Minster and Westminster Abbey in 
a lath-and-plaster villa at Strawberry Hill,” with an important result 
on the arts of the country ; for however puerile the experiment itself 
may have been, Gothic villas, churches, and lodges have been multiplied, 
and every Gothic building in the land has been carefully examined. 
Abundance of material for a history of English Architecture is thus 
at hand, but only the great leading features of the subject can be 
sketched in a popular work. Qne of the points on which Mr. Fer- 
gusson differs from numerous archeologists is in attributing the erection 
of Stonehenge and Avebury to the tribes that the Romans, on their 
departure, left so feebly organized. Turning to the book on Indian 
Architecture, we find that Amravati, in the Madras territory, abounds 
in what are called Pandu Kolis, being circles of unhewn stones iden- 
tical in every feature with the so-called Druidical circles of Europe, 
except that their dimensions are smaller. We see that our author 
believes both the Asiatic and European circles to have been, generally 
speaking, burying-places. Here are facts or alleged facts which point 
to an affinity, yet we do not feel altogether on safe ground. From 
the Celtic we advance to the Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Edwardian, 
Lancastrian, and Tudor styles. A characteristic of the Celtic race, 
notably of the French people, is the feeling of art which reveals itself 
in play of fancy and delicacy of execution, quite in contrast with the 
economical architecture of the Anglo-Saxon, to the English solidity and 
appropriateness of purpose. The pointed arch, currently used in France 
about the middle of the 11th century, was an innovation unwillingly re- 
ceived in England. In Scotland the French type was adopted. In Ireland 
the round towers, which Mr. George Petrie has -shown were built by 
Christians, and for Christian purposes, are referred by the author to 
the period that elapsed between the 5th and 13th centuries. The 
knowledge of their use, however, as Mr. Fergusson remarks, does not 
explain their origin, and “any one who has seen the towers, must feel 
that there is stil] room for any amount of speculation regarding such 
peculiar monuments.” That the art of spire-building, so dear and 
familiar to Northern architects, was never understood by the Italians, 
who made their towers as broad at the summit as at the base, is a 
fact that denotes how alien the idea of the spire was to Italian 
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conception. Italian medizval architecture had in it a foreign element 
derived partly from the continued relations which such cities as Venice 
or Pisa maintained during the middle ages with the Levant, and 
partly from the intercourse which the inhabitants of Magna Grecia 
kept up across the Adriatic with the people on its Eastern shore. 
Italy, however, has another form of art, of which the typical example 
is the church of St. Mark at Venice, and which Mr. Fergusson 
designates Italian-Byzantine. In the South of Italy, the co-presence of 
Christian forms with classical details attests the influence of two 
civilizing forces in architectural art. The chapters on Byzantine 
architecture are very interesting. The ancient churches of Syria and 
Asia Minor described by our author have, with one exception, wooden 
roofs. These wooden roofs, it seems, were general in the basilicas 
and temples of the classical age. As early as the age of Augustus, 
Mr. Fergusson assures us that the Romans had built temples with 
aisles and vaulted them, citing that at Nimes as an instance. More- 
over they had roofed their largest basilicas and baths with intersecting 
vaults. As the dome was always a favourite mode of roofing circular 
buildings, the problem for the Byzantine architects came to be, how 
to fit a circular dome of masonry to a rectangular building or basilica. 
Our author considers that the Byzantine style is now so well under- 
stood that the student may explain how Santa Sophia, “the most 
perfect and beautiful church which has yet been erected by any 
Christian people,” was elaborated out of the classical edifices of ancient 
Rome ; an exquisite architectural metamorphosis, proving the con- 
tinuity of human conception, and showing how the thoughts of men 
are widened with the process of the sun. The chapters on Pagan 
architecture which follow the discussion on Byzantine art are full of 
valuable descriptive matter and stimulating ethnographical specula- 
tion. The Buddhist architecture, with the religion which was pro- 
pagated by Sakya Muni, who wandered from city to city teaching 
and preaching, and doing everything that gentle means could (ex- 
cluding war and excluding persecution) to disseminate the doctrines 
which he believed were to regenerate the world, are the subject of 
interesting discussion. The conversion of the Nagas or Snake- 
worshippers ig a curious chapter in the history of the human mind; 
and no less so that old primeval worship of the Snake which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fergusson, underlies the modern Buddhist crust in Ceylon, 
in India, and in Tartary. The volume closes with an account of the 
architecture of Central America and Peru. While hoping that at some 
future day a connexion between the styles existing in Central America 
and those of the Eastern shores of the old world may be traced, Mr. 
Fergusson acknowledges that, for the present at least, that of Peru 
may be considered as one of the isolated styles of the world. 

Mr. Fergusson is, as we have seen, convinced that the round 
towers of Ireland have nearly all of them been shown to belong to a 
Christian period, and to have been built for Christian purposes. 
Oxoniensis, a correspondent of Mr. Piazzi Smyth, is satisfied that they 
were constructed by pupils of Zoroaster. ‘The architecture of the 
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of the pyramids, and the Astronomer Royal of Scotland has devoted 
time, talent, labour, to a solution of the perplexing problem, Who 
built the Great Pyramid?* The problem is stated and solved 
in three ample volumes containing 1653 pages, including the index 
but omitting the preface. The book itself is divisible into three parts : 
the narrative, and what we may call the prolegomena or preparatory por- 
tion, and the results. The narrative recites the incidents of travel, 
the resources for exploration, with the characteristics personal and 
national which Mr. Piazzi Smyth thought worthy of record. It also 
testifies to the patient researches of the explorer, and gives some ac- 
count of the subject of his exploration. The book is not well written ;. 
we may even say that it is sometimes clumsily written ; but it is free 
from literary affectation, and occasionally contains amusing and graphic 
passages. The prolegomena consist of essays, such as that of Mr. 
Haliburton, on the “ Year of the Pleiades,” Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Disser- 
tation on Cubits,” and Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s own “ Numerical Observa- 
tions,” the evidence of a careful-thoughted, much-enduring mind, 
recorded, as it would seem, with conscientious and laborious accuracy. 
We presume that no one will deny that Mr. Piazzi Smyth by these 
exploits of mensuration has earned the right to the indissoluble asso- 
ciation of his name with the pyramid of his enthusiastic veneration. 
In the third part of his work, the discussion of results, he touches on 
the laws of phenomena, the objects of causation, and the history, the 
origination, intents and purposes of the Great Pyramid’s manifesta- 
tion. In the earlier portion of this colossal dissertation, the Astro- 
nomer Royal of Scotland registers some observations which are not 
numerical, but which are perhaps not the less interesting on that 
account. For instance, he says, that in spite of medizval and more 
modern assertions also, that the pyramids are volcanic cones, or 
basaltic masses merely cased about by man with limestone masonry 
. . . . there is not, over the whole region, the smallest trace of igneous 
agency. Confirming Mr. Lane’s decision, Mr. Piazzi Smyth observed 
that the heaps of reputed sand are not composed of sand at all, but 
entirely of fragments of building stones. He also observed and col- 
lected numerous specimens of casing stones, whose appearance and 
angles he avers were such as to prove the veracity of the ancient tes- 
timony that the Great Pyramid was covered over with a smooth casing 
of Mokattam stone. In contrast with Dr. Lepsius, who produced a theory 
of pyramid building, Mr. Piazzi Smyth noted the progress of py- 
ramid decaying, issuing in the formation of terraces by the gradual 
dropping out of the several courses of masonry of which the whole 
bulk is composed. He noted also that one part of the cleft westward 
has fallen out towards the Pyramid, that another further north has 
fallen vertically downwards, doubling up a doorway, that the Pyramid 





3 “Life and Work at the Great Pyramid during the Months of January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, a.p.1865. With a Discussion of the Facts ascertained.” 
By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.SS.L. and E., &c., Professor of Practical Astronomy in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Astronomer Royal for Scotland. In Three 
Volumes. With Illustrations on wood and stone. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1867. 
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hill is losing its consistency, and that before long the mystery which 
it enshrines will be irrevocably lost to the human family. The most 
important, however, of these mysteries have already been unravelled 
by the Ulysses of the Pyramid. He has by inexorable measurement 
and indefatigable power of combination extorted the secret of that pre- 
ternatural monument. We will exhibit his theory and his arguments in 
a condensed form. Deriving the name Pyramid from two old Coptic 
words, pyr division, and met ten, he affirms the Great Pyramid to be 
a depository of measures, having totally different proportions and ar- 
rangements from any other known pyramid. He agrees with the late 
John Taylor, that the one most important lineal feature of the whole 
earth is not a degree or a quadrant, &c., but the internal axis of 
rotation. Now according to one estimation, the earth’s polar axis 
comes out exceedingly close upon 500,500,000 British and 500,000,000 
pyramid inches. If we reckon the cubit at 25 inches, we shall find it 
“remarkably and astonishingly earth-commensurable, being the one- 
ten-millionth of the semi-axis of rotation of the earth.” Further we are 
told that there are as many lengths of the sacred cubit in one side of 
the Pyramid’s base, as there are days in a year, that is, 25 x 365°25 
=9131 Pyramid or 9140 British inches. In this stone repository, 
then, we have a consecrated unit of measure preserved ; for the Hebrew 
cubit of 25 inches in its earth polar radius commensurability was 
above all human knowledge or effort from the beginning of history to 
within the last two hundred years. More wonderful than the side of 
the Pyramid’s base is the Pyramid’s coffer. The earth’s mean density 
being taken to be 5°70, and 5°70 being multiplied into 12°00 for cubic 
inches (the sides of a hypothetical cubic space having a length equal to 
10,000,000 Of the earth’s axis of rotation) we have 71,250 cubic Py- 
ramid inches as the bulk of capacity-measure required by the hypo- 
thesis. Now by actual measurement the cubic contents of the hollow 
of the coffer are, according to our author, 71,317 British inches, a very 
close approximation to the ideal capacity determined by the condition 
of the problem. Thus “we must not only accept as a gift the idea 
of referring to the earth’s mean density” from the Great Pyramid, 
“but must also receive therefrom the exact numerical value of that 
mean density element in shape of measures of the coffer,” for our modern 
scientific determinations of this element widely differ, and we cannot 
afford to wait, the theory of the Great Pyramid cannot afford to wait, 
the metrology of mankind cannot afford to wait, till the question is 
set at rest by philosophical exploration! But if there is a mystery 
about the coffer, there is a mystery about the queen’s chamber. It is 
a measure of time. The Sabbatical week is found init. It has a floor, 
four walls, and two ceilings. By actual measurement it is shown 
that six of the sides of this fair and white-walled chamber represent 
three myriads of inches (30,000), while the seventh represents five 
(50,000). The original secret of the room then is before us. It is 
the culmination of the various symbols of a week, a week like the 
Hebrew week, consisting of six ordinary days, terminated by or founded 
on one larger, nobler, and in the pyramidal terms in which they are 
measured, more glorious than the rest. The origin of the Great Pyramid 
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differing, we are told, from all other pyramids, is thus not obscurely 
intimated. This wonderful monument was built under the direction 
of chosen men, divinely inspired with wisdom from on high for that 
purpose. On the principle of exhaustion, Mr. Piazzi Smyth shows 
to his own satisfaction that neither the Egyptians, nor the descendants 
of Shem, nor any such people could have built it. Herodotus men- 
tions a remarkable shepherd or Palestinian having been encamped 
near the Great Pyramid during the time of its building, and having 
had, in the estimation of the people, much to do with the progress of 
the work. The shepherd Philition, continues our author, looks ex- 
ceedingly like a Scripture character. Herodotus says he was the 
great enemy of the Egyptian gods. Philition was, or was presumably, 
a Cushite, and a Cushite was better fitted for pyramid work than the 
tent-making Shemite. The Egyptians had fled before a judgment in 
the land of Shinar. On the banks of the Nile they remained impeni- 
tent, became tyrannical, and dethroned God in favour of bulls and 
goats. Egypt appears as the instrument of Providence for furthering 
its eternal purpose, but only as forming the background and contrast 
to the free spiritual and moral element which was to arise out of 
Israel. The erection of the Great Pyramid formed part of such 
scheme. It testifies to the possession of a marvellous talent of con- 
structive art, which the Lord had bestowed on the Egyptians through 
their progenitors. In so far as the Egyptians could accomplish it, 
“the Great Pyramid was a resurgence in a new land, and with a com- 
munity speaking a new language, of their thwarted ideas in another 
place ; but through the humble agency of the shepherd Philition their 
Jabours were made to tell against themselves, and have eventually 
caused the Great Pyramid to become in these latter days a most dis- 
tinguished protest against the ancient tower and all the principles of 
false religion connected therewith or descended therefrom.” Having 
answered the question who built the Great Pyramid, our Astronomer 
Royal proceeds to determine its date. Sir John Herschel, assuming 
that the favourite date for its construction in 1839 a.p. (2123 B.c.) 
was probably true, and to simplify computation selecting the year 
2161 sB.c. for trial, ascertained that a Draconis was the Pole-star 
of the Pyramid-building day, and of the northern hemisphere of the 
world, in and about 2161 B.c. Mr. Piazzi Smyth believing in the pre- 
valence of a year of the Pleiades in a very remote antiquity (the six 
months from November, when they appear above the horizon just after 
sunset, till May, when they appear below the horizon about that time), 
and wishing to explain why only one of the two daily transits, and that 
the lower and less important, was commemorated by the inclined en- 
trance passage of the Pyramid, accounted for it by the assumption that 
when that star was crossing the meridian below the pole, another and 
more important star was crossing the meridian above the pole. Testing 
his hypothesis for the 2200 B.C. epoch, he found the Pleiades exactly on 
the meridian, whereas at 3400 B.c., the alternative epoch of the star’s 
closest appulse to the celestial pole, Taurus and the Pleiades were no- 
where visible, but Scorpio and Serpens occupied the dominant position. 

We have exhibited, if imperfectly, yet not, we hope, incorrectly, the 
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singular theory of a mathematician and astronomer ‘on the Great 
Pyramid. A complete refutation of it, in its details, can only be 
demanded from a scientific expert. The’ savant, the Egyptologist, 
the archeologist, may examine Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s affirmations and 
arguments at their leisure, and defy him to a mortal literary combat, 
if they will. We must content ourselves with pointing out in general 
terms the exceedingly precarious nature of his entire theory. In the 
first place, his own measurements require to be tested before we can 
be satisfied to draw any conclusion from them. In the second place, 
there is scarcely a single datum that is exact or certain. The length of 
the cubit is not given in the Bible. It is only conjecturally or ap- 
proximatively ascertainable. According to one authority, it is not far 
from 22 British inches ; according to another, it is 15 or 12 or 19 and 
a fraction. Sir Isaac Newton has no fewer than five, perhaps as many 
as nine, limits; the last of which is 25 of an inch less than 25 inches ; 
and the mean of which is 25-07 British inches. Moreover, Sir Isaac 
Newton desiderates a determination not only more exact but more 
certain. But the inch, the sacred inch itself, is only an approximation. 
The so-called Pyramid inch = 1-001 British inches, and the number of 
these last inches in a side of the Pyramid’s base is 9140, whereas the 
actual measurement requires 9142; and this number is got by taking 
the mean of four observers, and allowing the fourth observer the weight 
of two, though he differs from the other three, who do not themselves 
exactly agree, by more than 40 inches. Moreover, the 500,500,000 
British inches of the earth’s polar axis is only an approximation, for 
according to one method of computation, that axis = 500,482,296, and 
according to another, 500,522,904 British inches. So again the mean 
density of the earth is assumed to be 5°70, though according to Francis 
Baily’s determination it is 5°67 ; according to Sir Henry James 5°316; 
and according to another authority, 6565. To escape this difficulty, 
Scotland’s Astronomer Royal boldly proposes to take the Pyramid’s 
evidence for the true determination, seeing of course the consequent 
inconclusiveness of this part of his argument. As to the testimony of 
the queen’s chamber to the Sabbatical week, with its four walls and its 
double ceiling, none of them measures exactly 30,000 square inches, 
two indeed are only 29,116, nor does the glorious seventh-day floor 
measure 50,000 but 51,455 square inches. Turning to another aspect of 
the question, our scepticism is augmented when we find what a poor 
Biblical critic our Astronomer Royal appears tobe. Of course, he finds the 
Great Pyramid in the book of Job. This book he declares, in contraven- 
tion of the highest criticism on the subject, to be a work arranged in its 
present shape by Moses, descriptive of the life events of one who had 
flourished seven hundred years earlier; and in the poetical account of 
the creation of the earth (c, xxxviili. 47), which he declares is not in 
any degree agreeable to the teaching of modern science, he sees a me- 
trological pyramid; while in the sockets of the poetical cosmogonist 
he sees the two sockets of the Great Pyramid discovered by Bonaparte’s 
savants in 1799. Of Hebrew apparently Mr. Piazzi Smyth has 
no knowledge. He takes it for granted that the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades is a correct translation, though the Septuagint 
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has the Hebrew word deopoy TMAsddoc, the Chaldee "Y; and 
Gesenius, in support of what seems the more correct rendering, 
observes that the Asiatic peets often speak of the band of the Pleiades. 
As to the Pleiades year, the shepherd Philition, the inspired builder 
of a pyramid which is after all an imperfect construction, betraying 
such clumsiness that our theorist is compelled to father it in part 
on subsequent and we suppose uninspired architects, we have no 
great contidence in Mr. Haliburton’s conclusions, nor in Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth’s application, who, by the way, sees in Vergiliw, a name of the 
Pleiades, an allusion to a centre of turning instead of an allusion 
to the sprout or twig (virga) of the Italian husbandman, the token - 
of returning summer; and his dream of Philition and his inspira- 
tion theory only excite our surprise and our regret that a man of 
science can be so credulous, so anti-philosophical. Had not the 
author of this wild vision carried a certain authority in his name 
and office, we should not have devoted the space to it which we 
have done ; but we have thought it right to indicate the nature of 
the theory at some length, because the dreamer is the Professor of 
Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, and Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland. 

After the registration in Egypt of the sacred British inch, 
our “ inheritance in the Pyramid,’ Mr. Samuel Neil’s “ Great Events 
of Great Britain’* will seem very tame. ‘This useful chronological 
record of our history, extending over eighteen hundred years, is intro- 
duced by a comprehensive synoptical sort of historical sketch from the 
pen of Sir Edward S. Creasy. We must not keep the editor, Mr. 
Neil, too literally to his word, as implied in the title. Not all the 
events recorded in his manual are great events. It is enough that 
many are. The feeble policy of our eighth Henry, observes Mr. Creasy, 
during the strife between Charles V. and Francis, brought no solid 
advantage to England. This policy is illustrated at some length by 
Mr. Bergenroth in the second volume of his “Calendar of Letters, 
Despatches, and State Papers, preserved in the archives at Simanca, 
the National Library, the Royal Academy of History, and the Col- 
lections of Don Pascual de Gayanzos, in Madrid, the archives of the 
Crown of Aragon in Barcelona, and the Imperial archives in Paris.’”* 
In a valuable introduction, the editor draws attention, among other 
points, to the corruption of different European courts, including 
those of Switzerland, Rome, Germany, England, but exempting those 
of France and Spain, as far at least as their foreign policy was con- 





4 «¢The Great Events of Great Britain: a Chronological Record of its History, 
from the Roman Invasion to MDCCCLXVI.” Edited by Samuel Neil, Author of 
** Epoch Men,” &c, With an Introductory Chapter by Sir Edward 8. Creasy, late 
Professor of History, University College, London. London: Charles Griffin 
and Co. 1866. 

5 “ Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating to the Negotia- 
tions between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives of Simancas and 
elsewhere. Vol. 11. Henry VIII., 1509-1525.” Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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cerned. Of Charles V. he remarks: “His genuine State papers show 
that he was guilty, not only of the crimes of which he was suspected, 
but that he committed an almost incredible number of other deeds of 
darkness.” Of the Turks he observes that these implacable enemies of 
Christendom were not unpopular with the lower classes. Pope Adrian, 
indeed, apprehended danger to Church and State from the favourable 
opinion entertained by Christians of these comparatively moderate tax- 
collectors. It is worth remarking that “not only some private indi- 
viduals, but whole parishes with their priests at their head, emigrated 
from Naples and Sicily to Africa, not to become Mahomedans, but 
with the purpose of enjoying a greater degree of religious liberty and 
of political freedom.” 

Mr. Stevenson’s “Calendar’® contains a chronological analysis of 
certain documents deposited in the Public Record Office, ranging be- 
tween March, 1561, and April, 1562, when the successor of Charles V. 
first, perhaps, began to dream of the overthrow of Elizabeth and the de- 
struction of England. Little, however, can be learned of Philip from the 
letters of Chamberlain or Challoner, the English ambassador at Madrid ; 
chiefly, it may be, because policy required: that the intercourse between 
Elizabeth and Philip should be as slight as possible. Of the letters of 
the ambassador in France, Mr. Stevenson observes that in the kindred 
contemporary literature of that country there is no series of papers 
which can compete either in continuity, fidelity, or minuteness with 
the correspondence of Throckmorton. ‘The correspondence thus com- 
mended distributes itself over the whole of the present volume. 

It is with this period, or nearly with this period, that Mr. Yonge’s 
“ History of France under the Bourbons’? commences. The first in- 
stalment, which starts with the year following the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, has already been noticed in a previous number of the West- 
minster Review. The second opens with the infancy of Louis XV.and 
the regency of the audacious and dissolute Philip, Duke d’Orleans ; 
and ends with the execution of Louis XVI. Mr. Yonge writes intel- 
ligibly and candidly of the various events and the different actors in 
the historical drama which he unfolds. He has produced a gentlemanly 
and informing narrative, but he has no original conception, and none of 
that realizing power which we find under one aspect in Mr. Grote, 
under another in Mr. Carlyle. His history is of the quiet, Dryasdust 
description, in which we see a great deal of everything with indifferent 
eyes,and not much of anything with clear satisfied vision. In the 
third volume of this history we have the administration of Cardinal 
Dubois, the Duke de Bourbon, and Fleury, the war carried on with 
England by France and Spain, the Madame de Pompadour intrigues, 
the project of the Encyclopedists; Turgot’s plan of constitutional 





6 ** Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 1561, 
1562,” &c. Edited by Joseph Stevenson, M.A., of University College, Durham, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longmans. 1866. 

7 “The History of France under the Bourbons. A.D. 1589-1830.” By Charles 
Duke Yonge, Regius Professor of History and English Literature at the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and Author of ‘‘Tue History of the British Navy,” &c. &c. 
Vols, III, and IV. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1867. 
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reform, Necker’s official career and its termination, and the treaty of 
mutual disarmament concluded with England—all described with the 
same quiet presentment of fact and uniform moderation of language. 
The fourth volume deals with the revolutionary period, which Mr. 
Yonge only incompletely understands. He praises that amiable ineffi- 
‘ciency, Louis XVI., and seems to regret that, like a too-indulgent 
father, he “ refrained from all measures of chastisement, or even of coer- 
cion.”” Yet he does not conceal that he opposed the reforms of Males- 
herbes and of Turgot, and dismissed the last great minister in an 
abrupt and resentful manner ; and he quite allows that the letter ad- 
dressed by the king to the hostile sovereigns, after the declaration of. 
war against Austria and Prussia, was a violation of the constitution, 
and of every constitution which has ever laid down or implied rules 
for the conduct of a sovereign. A steadfast believer in Christian 
dogma, Mr. Yonge does not refuse Voltaire credit for “superiority to 
his contemporaries in general enlightenment of mind,” and especially 
in the zeal with which he often stood forward as the champion of jus- 
tice and humanity, notably in the case of Lally, of Servin, and the 
‘Calas. Would not Jesus have found more of his own spirit in the 
infidel Voltaire, who sheltered the widow and daughters of that un- 
happy man, than in the Catholic parliament of Toulouse, who persecuted 
and tortured the whole family, or the orthodox priests who carried 
off Servin’s daughter, and threw her into a convent, where she drowned 
herself ? 

_An eloquent Frenchman, Augustine Thierry, has written a stirring 
history of the Norman Conquest, in which the purely English side of 
the question is set forth. Our distinguished countryman, Sir Francis 
Palgrave, states the other side with corresponding exclusiveness. Con- 
ceding that each is right in what he asserts, and wrong only in what 
he leaves out of sight, and discerning in both writers a certain lack 
of critical power, Mr. Edward Freeman,® so favourably known to us 
by a still unfinished treatise on Federal Government, has undertaken 
to correct the error arising out of the inevitable over-statement of the 
case in each instance. Believing that as regards the Normans the 
Conquest of England was but the most brilliant and the most perma- 
nent of a series of conquests, from the occupation of Rouen to that of 
Naples, and convinced that as regards England it was the grand and 
final result of causes which had been at work at least ever since the death 
of Eadgar, he has judged it necessary to write the antecedent history 
of England, in order to draw out that view of the Conquest which he 
regards as the true one. Of the soundness of this opinion there can, 
we think, be no doubt; but we are not so sure that all that is indis- 
pensable for the proper comprehension of the subject might not have 
been given in a single introductory chapter, so that the reader might 
not be detained from the real “ argument’ of the book—the Nor- 
man Conquest. ‘I'he value, however, of the preliminary history we do 





8 «The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its Re- 
sults.” By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Vol. I., 
The Preliminary History to the Election of Edward the Confessor. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1867. 
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not question. Mr. Freeman has succeeded in giving life and colour to 
the old English past, and making us feel that we men of the nine- 
teenth century have one inheritance, “our sacred inch,” in the free 
‘ movements and noble institutions. of our English (not Anglo-Saxon) 
forefathers. The account of the Witena-gemote (Meeting of the 
Wise, not Witnesses), is particularly good, showing how a dry topic 
may derive interest from the Homeric freshness which can be imparted 
to it by a writer who @nderstands and feels his subject. That the 
witan deposed the king, that the witan elected the king, that it had 
its active share in the purely executive branches of government, that 
the king was not the father, but the child (cyning) of his people, yet 
was no puppet, but if an able king practically absolute—is a fact that 
tells not for or against any possible Reform bill, but for the existence 
of the same spirit of liberty and loy@lty in the past as in the present 
period of our history. ‘Though,every freeman had a theoretical right 
to appear in the assembly of the kingdom, as in a primary assembly, 
this right of attendance, without any formal abrogation, became prac- 
tically nugatory. ‘I'he primary assembly, in fact, is only adapted 
to a small commonwealth. Each extension of area diminishes 
its value and suspends its exercise. Lost in old times, the right was 
restored ina new shape in the thirteenth century, when Edward I. 
and Earl Leicester established the far more practical right of attendance 
by representation. To this “greatest of the Plantagenets,” as our 
author calls him, after an anonymous vindicator to whom we ourselves 
appealed in our last number, Mr. Freeman does ample justice, of 
course only in parenthesis. Clearly and cogently does he deal with 
the vexed question of the superiority of the English crown over Scotland, 
and is quite ready to maintain his view against Mr. Robertson, or we 
suppose we may add any other gainsayer. According to Mr. Freeman, 
the transactions which brought Scotland, Strathelyde, and Lothian 
(once an integral part of England) into their relation to one another 
and the sovereign of the southern kingdom were three. I. The Com- 
mendation of the King and people of the Scots to Eadward in 924. 
II. The Grant of Cumberland by Eadmund to Malcolm in 945, III. 
The Grant of Lothian to the Scottish king, either by Eadgar or by 
Cnut. Distinct events, they have been obscured and confused, 
and Edward’s claims have accordingly been set aside. The claims as- 
serted in 1291 rest on the Commendation (No. 1) in the tenth cen- 
tury ; and the only point that could have been justly raised against 
Edward on the Scottish side, the conversion of the original Com- 
mendation into a feudal tenure, the result of a universal change, was 
never raised at all, showing “ how completely the notion of commen- 
dation had gone out of mind.” Altogether, concludes Mr. Freeman, 
the vassalage of Scotland from the Commendation to Eadward to the 
treaty of Northampton, is one of the best authenticated facts in his- 
tory. There are other points in this admirable volume to which we 
would willingly draw attention ; but we must content ourselves with 
noticing, that after treating of the constitution of England in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and the adoption of the imperial style 
through a feeling that the position of the West Saxon kings was analo- 
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gous to that of the emperors, Mr. Freeman passes to a sketch of 
Normandy during the tenth century, the Danish Conquest and suc- 
cession of Danish kings in England, closing his volume with the acces- 
sion of Eadward the Confessor, the first stage of the Conquest itself, 
which, however, had been prepared by its Danish antecedent and the 
misgovernment of the sons of Cnut. “The great struggle,” says our 
author, “of nations and tongues and principles in which each of them 
(the actors in the great drama) had his shae, the struggle in which 
William of Normandy and Harold of England stand forth as worthy 
rivals for the noblest of prizes, will form the subject of the next, the 
chief and central portion of my history.” i 

In Peter the Great we have another real king and shaper of a’ 
nation’s destinies. His early history receives some incidental illustra- 
tions in the “ Life of Franz Lefert,’® especially during the interval 
1683-1687. Lefort himself, the attendant and confidant of Peter, 
was born at Geneva on the 2nd of Jafiuary, 1656. His early predilec- 
tion for a military career was gratified by his reception into the service 
of the Duke of Courland. Subsequently we find him travelling in 
Russia, and attaching himself to the service of that country. In time 
he attracted the favourable notice of the Czar. He rose in professional 
importance, and not only a commander in the field, he found his ele- 
ment on the sea also—the general becoming an admiral. Franz 
Lefort, everywhere successful, was hailed as the hero of the day. His 
death took place at the commencement of the year 1699, when the 
great Czar was proposing a voyage to Azov, preparing to inspect fortifi- 
cations and construct a haven. It had been arranged that Lefort was 
to attend him, but worn out in mind and body, and suffering from an 
old physical ailment, he bad to change his route, and go to that bourne 
whence no traveller returns. The “ Life” before us, by Dr. Moritz 
Posselt, is compiled, in part at least, out of contemporary family 
records in the possession of a representative at the birthplace of the 
Admiral-General of Peter the Great. 

On the 15th August, 1769, was born another of those extraordinary 
men whom we agree to surname the Great,!? Napoleon Bonaparte. 
On that night, according to his recent biographer, Nicolas Batjin, a 
star-duel took place in a dream, in which another appropriator of the 
epithet, Frederick King of Prussia, beheld his planet, momentarily 
eclipsed, eventually outshine the rival luminary, which at last disap- 
peared. “ Ainsi,” infers our author, “ ]’4me créatrice du royaume de 
Prusse était avertie par une lumiére particuliére de l’apparition dans 
le monde, de la naissance de l’4me créatrice du futur Empire Frangais.”’ 
Just before the recital of this royal dream and the interpretation 





9 “Der General und Admiral Franz Lefort sein Leben und seine Zeit. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte Peter’s des Grossen.” Von Dr. Moritz Posselt, Oberbiblio- 
thekar an der Kaiserlicher Gffentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg, Ritter. 
Mit Portraits, Abbildungen und Facsimile. Two Vols. Frankfort: Joseph 
Baer. 1867. 

10 «* Histoire de l’Empereur Napoléon surnommé le Grand.” Par Nicolas 
Batjin, Historiographe, Auteur de l’Histoire de la Noblesse de France. Ouvrage 
orné de six planches gravées. 2 vols. London: Dulau and Co. 1867. 
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thereof, we find a long quotation from the first chapter of Exodus 
about the Hebrew women, with the delicious comment, “ La mére de 
Napoléon a done cette ressemblance avec la mére de Moise de n’avoir 
pas eu besoin de l’assistance d’une sage femme.” We are bound to 
say all the book is not equally amusing, or, if the word be preferred, 
equally silly. It is written, not in an offensive or hostile spirit, by 
an author who “cannot forget that French blood flows in his veins, 
or that the hero of his tale was once a sovereign.” Believing the 
present to be a fitting time for the publication of an impartial history 
of Napoleon I., seeing in the altered relations of the French and Eng- 
lish nations the extinction of old animosities and the development of 
no more formidable rivalry than one of a commercial or industrial kind, 
he proposes to narrate the facts of Napoleon’s career without passion 
and without partiality. The result is rather a colourless compilation, 
drawn up in the interest of Napoleon, by stating the case without 
temper, but also without counter-statement, the intended inference 
being that Napoleon was irreproachable. The loss of the battle of 
Waterloo he imputes to Grouchy and Ney solely; the victory was un- 
decided, he maintains, till the Prussians came up; the truth, we be- 
lieve, being that their arrival changed a defeat into a rout. Of course, 
the old story of Cambronne’s “ paroles héroiques” is repeated, without 
any intimation of their legendary character—we suppose the story, 
like the subject of it, is immortal—Za Garde meurt, et ne se rend 
as. 

The great rival in arms of this mighty military genius, who might 
have done so much for France and the world, but missed his golden 
opportunity—Arthur, Duke of Wellington, is renowned for his de- 
spatches, correspondence, and memoranda, as well as for his victories.!4 
In the first volume of a new series of the great Field-Marshal’s docu- 
ments, in continuation of the former series, we have papers covering 
the period between the evacuation of France by the allied armies and 
the termination of the Congress of Vienna, and relating to the insur- 
rection in Spain, the armed intervention by France, the affairs of Por- 
tugal and Brazil, independence of Spanish America, the slave trade, 
commerce of the Black Sea, the Russian claims, the North-west coast of 
America, and Austrian debt to England. In 1829 the Duke of Wellington, 
to avoid civil war, recanted his former opposition to Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and conceded to the dread of force the instalment of justice which 
had so long been delayed. Among the consistent advocates of Catholic 
claims was the late Lord Plunket. Of his speech in 1829 we have but 
an imperfect report; but of that of 1821, masterly in its logic and 
eloquence, the substance is preserved in the work entitled “ The Life, 
Letters, and Speeches of Lord Plunket,’’ respectively compiled and 
edited by his grandson.!?_ William Conyngham Plunket, the son of a 





11 Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur 
Duke of Wellington, K.G.” Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Vol. I., Jan. 1819—Dec. 1822. London: John Murray. 1867. 

12 «The Life, Letters, and Speeches of Lord Plunket.’’ By his Grandson, the 
Hon. David Plunket. With an Introductory Preface by Lord Brougham. In 
Two Vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1867. 
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Presbyterian minister in the county of Monaghan, was born July 
1st, 1764. He became a student at Lincoln’s Inn in 1784, and four 
years after that date he entered the Irish House of Commons. He 
denounced the rebel party; he denounced the Union; he opposed 
O’Connell ; he supported the famous Six Acts of 1819; in January, 
1830, he was made Chancellor of Ireland ; and during nearly the whole 
of the period between 1829 and 1841 he took a leading part in the 
various questions of the day, advocating reform in 1831-32, and the 
national eduéation measure proposed for Ireland in 1833. In 1841 he 
was removed from the high office he had so long and ably filled by an 
intrigue combining, according to Lord Brougham, violence and ingra- . 
titude with fraud. This indignity he bore with magnanimous silence, 
surviving his enforced retirement for many years. His death took 
place on the 4th day of January, 1854, in his ninetieth year. The 
present publication, says Lord Brougham in his introductory essay to 
the volumes before us, contains all his speeches in Parliament, which 
either he revised or there are the means of finishing now. The same 
authority affirms that while his oratory was characterized by strong 
expression, terse epigram, and happy figure, the whole texture of his 
speeches was argumentative. Grave and massive as was his eloquence 
an great occasions, he could readily accommodate it to ordinary exi- 
gences. Thus we read some of his earliest triumphs were won as 
prisoners’ counsel upon circuit, and it is recorded that, on an occasion 
when he defended a guilty horse-stealer in his native town of Ennis- 
killen, he showed such consummate tact that one of the fraternity who 
happened to be present exclaimed, in a paroxysm of delight, “ Long life 
to you, Plunket! The first horse I steal, boys, by Jekers I'll have 
Plunket.” A circumspect, eminently safe and respectable man, there 
was much in Lord Plunket that was commendable, and something that 
to us, at least, was the reverse of admirable. His speech on the 
Peterloo Massacre, at the end of the first volume, with the orator’s 
opinion on the illegality of monster meetings, will be read with pecu- 
liar interest now. Those who believe in coincidences will find a first- 
rate one recorded in p. 319 of the second volume, where we find that 
the sword of Bishop Walker, long sacred to Protestant ascendancy, 
fell with a crash on the ramparts of Derry on the 13th April, 1829, 
the day on which the King signed the Act of Emancipation—an Act 
with which Lord Plunket’s name is so honourably associated. 

A correspondence, which at the present crisis has an adventitious 
interest attached to it, between a reforming sovereign and an eminent 
statesman and champion of reform, is edited with evident care by the 
son of the Earl Grey of 1832.5 It is a book for a student politician 
rather than for a historical reader; but it is a valuable and unique 
work, and an important contribution to the history of the first Reform 
measure. It is not often that we can observe the movements of a 
royal mind engaged in the epistolary discussion of a comprehensive 





18 “The Correspondence of the late Earl Grey with His Majesty King Wil- 
liam IV. and with Sir Herbert Taylor. From Nov. 1830 to June1832.” Edited 
by Henry Earl Grey. In Two Vols. London: Jobn Murray. 1867. 
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measure, in a period of excitement, yet in intervals of reflective retire- 
ment, nor those of a statesman anxious to remove the king’s per- 
plexities, to meet his reasonable wishes, to conciliate opponents, but 
with so earnest, so unimpassioned, yet so determined a devotion to the 
crowning purpose of his life. The moderation, the indefatigable in- 
dustry, and extreme patience of the patrician reformer, are very admi- 
rable; and notwithstanding the prejudices of his royal correspondent, 
praise must be accorded to King William for his quiet good sense and 
general fidelity to the measure which he had consented to accept. 
These letters carry us back to the days of the Orangemen and ultra- 
Tories, the days of the Bristol riots, and pitchfork insurrections in 
Ireland, to the days when Colonel Napier horrified the King by his 
freedom of speech in the Devizes meeting into an objectionable pro- 
posal for striking his name off the half-pay list, and when Lord John 
Russell and three other colleagues contemplated the ballot as an expe- 
dient for diminishing the expenses of election. We fancy it is less 
generally known than might be expected that after the Ministerial 
resignation in 1832, the leaders of Opposition endeavoured to form a 
new administration composed of the persons who had taken the 
strongest part against the Reform Bill, but who were now to under- 
take to carry it without any change by which it would be seriously 
impaired. On Sir R. Peel declining to assume the conduct of an admi- 
nistration formed on this principle, the task was devolved on the Duke 
of Wellington. “ The belief that such an arrangement was in progress 
excited extreme indignation in the country. Lord Milton declared 
that if the Duke of Wellington, after his former protest against the 
Bill, were to form an administration on the principle of passing the 
Bill, it would be an act of public immorality.” Excuses were offered, 
but listened to with the greatest impatience. ‘The fecling thus dis- 
played by the House became quite overwhelming when Sir Robert 
Inglis arose, and in very measured but very decided language con- 
demned the project of transferring the conduct of the Reform Bill into 
the hands of its enemies, and said that if the Bill (to which he retained 
all his objections) was to be carried, it ought to be so by the ministers 
who proposed it.’ Nothing in the world is single! The unsuccessful 
Conservative manceuvre of 1832 is repeated, with triumphant address, 
in 1867, by an administration acting under the accommodating gene- 
ralship of the craftiest, luckiest, and least scrupulous of parliamentary 
tacticians. 

Is Reform possible in Turkey? Can Egypt exist except as a sove- 
reign Moslem state? These are important questions, which Sir Adol- 
phus Slade, who proposes, or at any rate suggests them, helps us little 
to solve.14 He complains that Turkey is rarely told to do what she 
can do, while what she cannot do is frequently urged. She is ordered 
to run in European boots, and not allowed to walk briskly in her 
slippers. In her interest railways are projected, where a few miles of 





14 «‘Turkey and the Crimean War: a Narrative of Historical Events.” By 
Rear-Admiral Sir Adolphus Slade, K.C,B. (Mushaver Pasha.) London: Smith, 
Eder, and Co. 1867. 
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paved road would connect fertile provinces with each other or with the 
sea. Instead of fountains of water, foreign spirit shops abound. 
Where grammar-schools are wanted, polytechnic palaces are erected. 
Model prisons are substituted for the common prison improvements, 
which are the actual and imperative requirements; and for declining 
to lodge forgers, burglars, and murderers better than artisans, the 
Turks are termed impracticable. There is no doubt something in this, 
but it goes no great way towards the solution of Turkey’s future. In 
the main, however, Sir Adolphus Slade has not undertaken to write 
an essay on the capabilities of Turkey, but to furnish an indication of 
the influences brought to bear on the Porte preceding and during the . 
Crimean war, and to present a “ qualified Turkish view of some of the 
events of that war.’ The more modern portion of the narrative is 
preceded by an account of the origin of the Ottoman nation, the career 
of Bajazet, Selim, Amurath, and others; the reforms of Mahomet II., 
the Tanzimat and administration under Abdoul Mejid, diplomacy 
under the old and new régime, and some of the social characteristics 
of Turkey. The recital of the leading events of the war is given with 
fairness ; and the tale, if not rich in detail or brilliant in colouring, is 
sufficiently readable. Sir Adolphus Slade has an additional right to a 
hearing, as one who stood in a position of observation during the 
Turkish-Russian war. 

The same participation in the events described may be predicated 
of the soldierly penman, Heros von Borcke, lately chief of the staff to 
General J. E. B. Stuart. The papers entitled “ Memoirs of the Con- 
federate War for Independence,” have already appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The author is justified in republishing them in a 
separate form. Heros von Borcke,a Prussian gentleman, who, after 
the termination of the American struggle, had “ the proud satisfaction 
of fighting in the army of Prince Frederick Charles,” in the spring of 
1862 resolved to enter the Confederate service. The chief under whom 
he commenced his career was General Stuart, then commanding the 
cavalry of the army defending Richmond. His first battle was that 
of the Seven Pines, his last the fight at Middleburg, 19th of June, 
1863, when he was severely wounded. He remained in the Confe- 
deracy for a considerable time after this, received his final promotion at 
the hands of President Davis, accepted a mission for the Government to 
England, ran the blockade while the guns were roaring at Fort Fisher, 
and arrived on British soil in February, 1865 ; thus escaping the morti- 
fication of witnessing what he calls “the rapid collapse of the Confe- 
deracy and the downfall of a just and noble cause.” Heros von Borcke 
appears to be a brave soldier and a spirited writer. When he first 
went to America his spoken English, he tells us, was execrable; his 
written English is now admirable in a foreigner. There is a certain 
picturesque personality in the man, which gives an occasional flavour 
to his recitals. He has a talent, too, for descriptive narrative, which 





15 “ Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence.” By Heros von Borcke, 
lately Chief of Staff to General J. E. B. Stuart. In Two Volumes. With a Map. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1867. 
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makes his experiences of American life acceptable reading ; and there 
is scarcely a trace of offensive antagonism to annoy the reader who 
differs from the author in his estimate of justice and nobleness, as ap- 
plied to the cause of the South. 

Such a reader would be found in Mr. Horace Greeley, who in his 
“ History of the American Conflict” writes from the opposite point of 
view of the causes; incidents, and results of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States of America. Of this comprehensive work only the 
second volume is before us.'© We-can say nothing, therefore, of the 
first. The last instalment professes to offer “a condensed account of the 
military events which made up the physical struggle initiated by Seces- 
sion,” from the opening of the year 1862 down to the final and com- 
plete overthrow of the Confederacy. The narrative is full; the style 
clear, though not without Americanisms; and it abounds in interest- 
ing matter. The author is generally fair, but believing that there is 
much to censure in the conduct of Confederate officials, his language 
is not always such as their supporters would care to hear. He com- 
plains of the unreasonably harsh treatment of Union prisoners by the 
Confederates ; not, however, blaming the latter for the coarse and 
scanty fare allowed them—which was probably all that they could 
afford—but for their negligence in providing suitable shelter, water, 
and fuel, which he implies that they could provide. Surely, if this 
accusation is well grounded, the attempted defence for the Confederates, 
that the proportion of prisoners that died was not excessive, is a mere 
bit of special pleading. He insists on the treachery and imbecility of 
certain officers at the outbreak of the rebellion; inveighs against the 
infernal atrocity of Forrest’s massacre at Fort Pillow; the spiteful, 
shutiling authorities, the ferocious, ruffianly mob, the opprobrious and 
venomous language of the ladies of New Orleans. The rebellion, that 
just and noble cause, which had for its direct object the forcible ap- 
propriation of a liberty to render that of others impossible, and for final 
though accidental upshot the assassination of President Lincoln, sub- 
tracted from the productive force of the country the stupendous 
aggregate of 1,000,000 men. Such, at least, is the estimate of Mr. 
Horace Greeley. 

Brief notices of three German biographical works must follow here. 
The first is a “Life of the Faith-philosopher, Jacobi.’!7 Frederic 
Henry Jacobi, the second son of a Protestant merchant, first saw the 
light on the 25th of January, 1748. His death took place on the 
10th of March, 1819. In his childhood he was pious, earnest, aspiring. 
After two years’ residence at Geneva, where his studies appear to have 





16 “‘The American Conflict : a History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1860-1865: its Causes, Incidents, and Results: intended to 
exhibit especially its Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift and Progress of 
American Opinion respecting Human Slavery from 1776 to the Close of the War 
for the Union.” By Horace Greeley. Illustrated by Portraits. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. II. London: Stephens Brothers. 1867. 

7 “Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Leben, Dichten und Denken. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur und Philosophie.” Von Eberhard Zirngiebl, 
Doctor der Philosophie in Miinchen. Vienna. 1867. 
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been multifarious, not to say contradictory, he presented the strange 
appearance of a philosophical composite, including in his single per- 
sonality the quadruple variety of an enlightened eighteenth-century 
man, a mystic, an atheist, and a theist. His intimacy with Goethe 
seems the chief incident in his life, next to his marriage, if not before 
it. Under the poet’s influence he became an author. His first pro- 
ductions were a collection of letters by an imaginary person named 
Allwill, and a romance called “ Waldemar.” After this we find him 
writing on jurisprudence, and engaged in controversy with Moses 
Mendelssohn. The title of some of the chapters in his “ Life’ —“ Kant 
and Jacobi,” “ Fichte and Jacobi,” “ Schelling and Jacobi,” will serve 
to indicate the different philosophical relations of the writer. The second 
part of the work before us treats of the philosophy of Jacobi. Its 
distinguishing characteristic seems to be that the knowledge and life 
of man have no satisfactory end except in the personality of God, in 
freedom and immortality. His biographer regards him as the precursor 
of Schelling, who gave a scientific form to his assumption. Faith in 
the True and Eternal, Faith in a supersensuous world, is the foundation 
of his system. If we have the faith we see no use in the philosophy. 
Having no admiration for transcendental metaphysics ourselves, we 
impartially recommend the speculative exposition of Jacobi’s interpreter 
to the consideration of those who have. 

Peter Cornelius, the master of German Painting, also enjoyed the 
friendship of Goethe.!® Born at Diisseldorf, the 23rd of September, 1783, 
he manifested at a very early age that artistic genius which afterwards 
gave him the supreme place among compatriot painters. He was the 
representative of a renaissance which had for its problem the associa- 
tion of Greek beauty with German mind or genius—the genius of 
the future. A man of historical significance, his biographer estimates 
his value, not by his life but by his works, giving us scarcely a glimpse 
of the person that painted these remarkable pictures, but assisting us 
to form a judgment of what the man was by a critical appreciation of 
his art. His life as artist is divisible into four epochs: that distin- 
guished by the production of the “ Illustrations to Faust,’’ and the 
“‘ Niebelungen Leaves,” a work inspired by a patriotic sentiment; the 
second period may be denominated the Roman ; the third the Christian 
or Christian Catholic ; while the fourth is recognisable as the properly 
Classical epoch. Beyond his travels and his friendship with Goethe, 
there is, as we have said, little to give a personal character to the 
volume. 

Of Cornelius’s predecessor and countryman, Hans Holbein, the re- 
cently published “ Life”’ by Dr. Woltman may be compared with Mr. 
Ralph Wornum’s “ Account of the Life and Works” of the great painter 
of Augsburg.!? The new biographer, who designates Dr. Woltman’s an 
admirable work, and who has derived some advantage from its perusal, 





*8 “* Cornelius, der Meister der Deutschen Malerei.” Von Herman Ri 
Hannover : Carl Riimpler. 1866. sites 

19 «*Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans Holbein, Painter, of Auzs- 
burg. With numerous Illustrations.” By Ralph Nicholson Wornum, &c. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1867. , 
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yet regards it as “quite German in its view and treatment.” Be- 
lieving that Holbein belongs to Europe, not to Germany, Mr. 
Wornum makes it one of his main objects “to interest the reader per- 
sonally in his career, without reference to his nationality or the school 
that produced him. It has also been his aim to arrange his facts in 
orderly succession, and to give a critical review of the artist’s works. 
Holbein, says his admiring chronicler, was very far from being a mere 
portrait painter. He had dramatic powers of composition of the highest 
order. He is unsurpassed in his best efforts at ornamental design ; 
“unequalled in his faculty of drawing the human face in lines or in 
light and shade with the mere point, whether soft or hard.” The 
narrative, which is broken up into sixteen chapters, is enriched with some 
interesting illustrations, the originals of which are ascribed to the 
painter’s own hand. Holbein died of the plague in-his forty-eighth 
year, and the thirty-fifth of Henry VIII. 

In 1574-1585, the high-hearted daughter of that self-willed monarch 
was guiding the destinies of this country. The twelve years included 
in this interval are described by Mr. Hamilton in his “ Calendar” as an 
epoch alike inthe history of Europe and in that of Ireland. It was 
the period of the captivity of the Queen of Scots, and of the formation 
of the Holy League against the Reformation. It was the period in 
which O’ Neill was the great potentate of Ulster, the period before the 
so-called Plantations were settled. Mr. Hamilton’s historical preface 
offers a comprehensive view of the condition of Ireland during this 
time. 

“ A Chapter of Contemporary History” appropriately closes our sec- 
tion of the review of Contemporary Literature.” In this somewhat re- 
markable pamphlet Dr. Thomas Andrews examines the results of the sys- 
tems pursued in the University of London, the Queen’s University, the 
Catholic University, and the College of Maynooth: argues that the 
system of non-residence is unfavourable to high scholarship ; maintains 
that the University of London has neither deserved nor achieved suc- 
cess; denies that the education offered in the Queen’s Colleges was 
godless ; condemns the doctrinaire scheme of the late Government ; 
proposes that the College of Maynooth should be raised to the dignity 
and receive the privileges of a university ; deplores the absence of sound 
education, especially as illustrated in a Barrister Essayist and in Mr. 
J. S. Mill, who, in the particular instance cited by the author, are held 
up as shocking examples of “feebleness of thought and deficiency of 
judgment ;” asserts that the tendency of intellectual culture is to 
improve all the faculties, moral as well as other, of those who receive 
it; and expresses a conviction “that the opinion implied, rather than 





20 “Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1574-1585, preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office.” Edited by Hans 
Claude Hamilton, Esq., F.S.A., &c., under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, &. London: Longmans. 1867. 

21 ««Studium Generale: a Chapter of Contemporary History—The University 
of London—The Queen’s University—The Catholic University—The College of 
Maynooth.” had Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co, 1867. 
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directly stated, by many divines, Protestant as well as Catholic, that 
secular education, unaccompanied by religious teaching, is positively 
hurtful, and tends to develop the worse instead of the better qualities of 
human nature, is a wild conceit, contradicted by the whole histery of 
mankind.” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HE generality of novels must certainly be reckoned amongsf 
Lamb’s biblia abiblia. Still, like court-gnides and peerages, 
they have their uses. We could not now do without them. They 
have become necessary to modern existence. Yet, out of the multitude 
that yearly issues from the labouring presses, how many are destined 
to live? <A peerage or a court-guide may be consulted by some future 
Macaulay. But no person would ever turn to an average novel, for it 
contains nothing that is even like human nature. It gives us, as a 
rule, no pictures that truly represent the social habits of the day. 
The average novelist goes blundering through his three volumes, 
making his noblemen speak like clowns, and his clowns like melo- 
dramatic heroes at a provincial theatre. With this fault, at all events, 
Mr. Trollope canuot be reproached. He, at all events, is thoroughly 
at home with the characters he presents to us. He rarely errs 
in any of the conventionalities of life. His conversations, though 
never remarkable, are natural enough. His descriptions, though 
wanting in all high artistic power, seldom violate good taste. 
His philosophy, though a series of commonplaces, never particu- 
larly offends his feminine admirers. As he never makes any attempt 
at either passion or poetry, he seldom falls into mere rant. To these 
circumstances he undoubtedly owes his great popularity. And now he 
has given us the first volume of another novel,! in which we meet a num- 
ber of old acquaintances. As they have all long ago become favourites 
with the general English public, it would be ungracious for us now to say 
a word against them, especially on their last appearance. By many 
they will be hailed as personal friends. To all admirers of Mr. 
Trollope, therefore, we recommend “ The Last Chronicle of Barset.” 
Amongst lady novelists Mrs. Linton holds a peculiar place. She 
wrote years ago, when sensation writing was unknown. Few, how- 
ever, would recognise the authoress of “Azeth” in the writer of 
“Sowing the Wind.”? And yet there are resemblances. The years 
that have intervened between the first and the last work have not 
passed without effect upon Mrs. Linton. The old tone, the elo- 
quence, are still seen under the guise of other forms. Here we have 
again that irrepressible young woman, who is such a favourite cha- 





1 “The Last Chronicle of Barset,”? Vol.I. By Anthony Trollope. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1867. 

3 “Sowing the Wind. A Novel.” By E. Lynn Linton. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1367. 
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racter with Mrs. Linton. Here, too, we have the cld power of des- 
cription, which was, perhaps, seen to the best advantage in her work 
upon the English lakes. Here, tov, we have the old social problems 
in which Mrs. Linton, in common with the authoress of “ Adam Bede,” 
takes so keen an interest, started and worked out from her own peculiar 
point of view. Here, for instance, is the opening of the second 
chapter :— 


“** Tsay, Wyndham, I wish you would look into this for me,’ said Smith, the 
Editor of the Comet, tossing over a packet and a letter to his ‘ sub,’ a bright- 
eyed, energetic-looking, rather undersized man, with a profusion of black hair 
and beard, and a general look of animation and business about him. ‘The 
girl writes creditably enough, but not quite up to our mark; but if what she 
says is true, and she is capable of being pulled into shape, we might give her 
a review now and then. I am too much bothered with this Mexican business 
to look after anything just now.’ Harvey Wyndham took the packet and 
the note. He glanced through the first, saw that it contained a few water- 
colour sketches and a crude but vigorous article on some small events that 
had just happened ; a better article in substance than what many practised 
pressmen would have sent in, yet not quite fitted for the leader of a ‘daily ’— 
certain feminine blunders in political economy running through it, and the 
whole paper wanting that subtle touch of the practised hand. ‘ Well?’ 
said Smith, aftera pause. ‘She has good stuff in her, but she wants training,’ 
said Harvey. ‘Just my idea; but we might make her useful. Have you 
read her letter? ‘No! I am reading it now. . . . . hat 
always amuses me in women’s letters is the small bit of individualism and 
private history, so sure to come in with the business,’ said Harvey Wyndham, 
laughing lightly. ‘And then the naive way in which they ask for favours 
that cost both time and money! ‘The utterly unconscious habit they have 
of levying black-mail, and never saying “ thank you,” when they have got it.’ 
‘Ab, poor things! they are awfully ignorant of business,’ said Smith, com- 
passionately. ‘But we will put in the advertisement for her and not 
charge her.” . . . . ‘I say, Smith,’ said Harvey, ‘how do you find 
this employment of women answer in the office?’ ‘Pretty well when they 
have common sense, which is not often,’ said Smith, ‘Their two worst faults 
are looseness and partiality ; and their most annoying the uncertainty of their 
work, and their want of reliable power. One day they do magnificently, and 
you think you have found a treasure; the next they send you in a dozen 
“slips ’ of trash you cannot use, though you reserved the subject specially for 
them, and threw over a better man, who was sure to have done his work 
creditably, And that makes them awkward to trust.’ ‘Very,’ said Harvey, 
laconically. ‘Then they are so desperately touchy,’ continued Smith, in an 
injured tone. ‘If you pull them up for their faults, and rap their knuckles, 
as you would a man’s, they fire up and stand upon their dignity as “ ladies ”— 
the little fools! The fact is, the creatures want the cream of both states— 
the independence and money-getting power of men, and the conventional 
respect of drawing-room ladies; which is ridiculous, you know, and can’t be 
done.’ ‘Then why do you have them? asked Harvey. . . . . ‘Why? 
Because they do better than men in some things—their perceptions are 
finer; and because 1 pity them so mucb, poor creatures! Such a mass of 
unprotected females as we have now. They must live, you know ; and if they 
have not men to work for them, they must work for themselves.’ ‘Ship them 
off to the colonies; organize a large middle-class female emigration. ‘That is 
the only remedy,’ said Harvey. ‘Maybe; but in the meantime they must 
live, as I said before; and as some of them can write, I like to give them a 
lift when I can. They do well enough when under control, but they want a 
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master always. a pay, you know, on the whole; but I confess they are a 
deal of bother. ”’—Vol. i. pp. 21—27. 


We have had a little experience with editors and sub-editors of news- 
papers, but we have never yet met a Smith nor a philosophical 
Harvey Wyndham, who pities women “so much, poor creatures,” and 
who would take the pains “to pull them into shape.” On the con- 
trary, we know a cold-bluoded editor who invariably when he sees a 
woman’s handwriting flings the article into the waste-paper basket. 
We are speaking, be it remembered, of newspapers, and not of maga- 
zines, for which a very different style of writing is suitable. Again, 
we did not know that the editor had anything to do with the adver- 
tisements. We always imagined that that was the province of the 
manager and his subordinates. But if Mrs. Linton somewhat fails in 
her sketch of the editor and sub-editor, her analysis of the weaknesses 
of her own sex is excellent. Mr. Smith is not the first person who 
has had to find fault with the business habits of women, nor Mr. 
Harvey Wyndham with their “unconscious habit of levying black- 
mail.”” From this point of view the whole passage is extremely valu - 
able. How Mrs. Linton solves the problem, how her heroine acquires 
“that subtle, but telling touch of the practised hand’”—a touch, by 
the way, which is seen, perhaps, in only one or two newspapers, 
and then at intervals of weeks apart—we must leave the reader to 
find out from the novel itself. The true way, in our opinion, to cure 
women of the many weaknesses which are so incisively catalogued in 
the foregoing extract is to give them a very different education to 
that which they at present receive. 

Miss Parr’s new story® is of a very different character to Mrs. 
Linton’s, and to many will be far more acceptable. Her narrative 
always flows along with just sufficient sparkle to amuse the reader, and 
sufficient incidents to keep up the interest. She is, in her way, a sort 
of feminine Trollope. She never rises very high, but then she never 
sinks very low. A clever mediocrity, which is after all what the 
majority of novel-readers like, pervades all her writings. Her novels 
are essentially books for the season. And the present one forms no 
exception. It may be strongly recommended to all circulating libraries, 
both for its good common sense and refinement, two qualities which 
are much rarer in novels than most people seem to fancy. 

We regret that we cannot say much in favour of Mr. Duthie’s 
“Counting the Cost.” His strong point is certainly not novel- 
writing. We wish that he had instead given us some work like the 
“ Tramp’s Wallet,” in which a great deal of information was combined 
with originality of treatment. In his novel the characters are not only 
vulgar, but, what is a far greater fault in fiction, are violently impro- 
bable. In addition, Mr. Duthie has imitated the worst faults of Mr. 
Dickens’s worst style. We had hoped that this broad-grin style of 





‘ite ae Wynyard’s Ward.” By Holme Lee. London: Smith, Elder and 
0. 1867. 
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humour had entirely gone out of fashion. Here, however, is the latest 
specimen :— 

“¢ A very remarkable name,’ added Uncle Sim, sententiously. ‘ Reustraddle.’ 

Yes, there it was, ‘ Arabella—Brenton—Reustraddle.’ Miss, too. Now, who 
do you think she is, Greg?” As if he were propounding a cunningly-devised 
conundrum.”—Vol. i. p. 9. 
Now here we have Mr. Dickens’s affectation of comic names in 
Reustraddle, apparently for the mere sake of comicality, whilst the 
simile of “ propounding a cunningly devised conundrum’’ has been 
long ‘ago worn threadbare both by Mr. Dickens and his followers. 
Further, we cannot imagine why Mr. Duthie should go out of his 
way to put the following most improbable speech in the mouth of a 
London reporter :— 

“The Press, sir, is the power of the world. It guides. It controls. It 
rules. It is like the Nasmyth steam hammer, sir, which can forge an anchor 
or crack a nut; and in like manner the Press can instruct a nation, or teach 
the little London pariah how to read, It is all powerful, all wise, all sensitive, 
and it never errs. It is heard in the thunder of the leading article, and in 
the whisper of the police report.’ ”’—Vol. i. p. 9. 


Perhaps Mr. Duthie thinks that because Mr. Dickens puts some 
such “tall talk”? as this in the mouth of some American editor, that 
every one belonging to a newspaper talks in the same idiotic way. 
The other characters have just about as much resemblance to reality. 
We trust that Mr. Duthie will find something more congenial to his 
powers than writing novels, and that we may see something more 
worthy of his earlier volume of Wanderings than “Counting the 
Cost.” 

Miss Smith, for such we believe is the author’s real name, has 
given us a far better novel® than the “ Clives of Burcot,” and such a 
melodramatic pseudonym as “ Hesba Stretton’”’ would lead us to expect. 
There is real power in the character of the hero; no little humour in 
that of the poetess, and real poetry in the descriptions of the town of 
Thornbury, and of the Priory, and its river and grass-lands. There is a 
want, however, of knowledge of the world, which greatly detracts 
from the impression which the story would otherwise make. We had 
marked a rather long list of blunders, but will only notice that Miss 
Smith does not at all seem to realize what a Priory really was. She mixes 
up with it in terrible confusion the whole of the conventual buildings. 
In one place she talks about “the chantry”’ as though it were like the 
altar, a necessary part of the conventual church. In another place 
she talks about “a chantry” maintained by the monks for the con- 
venience of their parishioners, which shows how loose her notions are 
about monks, and parishioners, and chantries. In law, novelists seem 
to be privileged to do as they please; but we do think that they 
might take the trouble to be accurate in other matters, especially 
when, as in this case, they are brought so prominently forward in. the 
story. We, however, gladiy welcome Miss Smith’s new novel, and 





5 **Paul’s Courtship.” A Novel. By Hesba Stretton. London: Charles 
Wood. 1867. 
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think that as she has already made so great an advance from her first 
attempt, she may some day write something which will really give 
her a high place amongst contemporary novelists. 

To those who are tired of the endless repetition of the same scenes 
in English life, we may strongly recommend Mr. Maitland’s “ Captain 
Jack.’ It at all events opens up quite new phases of life for most 
novel readers. Mr. Maitland does not aim very high. But he tells 
his story in a plain straightforward way, giving us a great deal of 
information upon American habits and customs. He has the great 
merit, too, of judging far more justly than many novelists and writers 
who have dealt with the same themes. : 

The volumes of poetry are even more numerous, and, perhaps, on 
the whole, worse than ever. Could Plato come back and read some of 
these little thin, blue, green, and purple octavos which every quarter 
strew our table and load our shelves, he would see greater reason than 
ever for excluding poets from his Republic. And yet the writers are 
for the most part well-intentioned men, whose feelings are stronger 
than their judgments. An echo of Tennyson pervades most of their 
poems—they parody his manner, and forget his matter. Thus Mr. 
Tidd Matson’? employs the stanza of “ In Memoriam,” but throughout 
his poem we miss the fulness of thought and the delicacy of polish 
of the Laureate’s work. We do not quarrel with Mr. Matson for 
using the metre in question. As he remarks in his preface, it was 
used long before Mr. Tennyson’s day. No one, for instance, who has 
ever read, will forget the Elegy in Ben Jonson’s “ Underwoods,” 
beginning :— 
“Though beauty be the mark of praise.” 

But what we do say is, why give us a repetition of “ In Memoriam,” 
in thinner style and weaker thought ? Why give us such a stanza as 


“Plead for me, when perplexed I find 
My sense of light grow vague and dim, 
And spectral doubts and shadows swim 
Across the vista of the mind,”—p. 53. 


when the idea has been so much more fully and powerfully expressed 
in “In Memoriam ?” In much the same sort of way Mr. Verey® waters 
down the “ Idyls” of the Laureate. Had ‘Tennyson never written, we 
might be inclined to think that there was a future for Mr. Verey. 
But there can be no hope of success for the imitator. Where, how- 
ever, Mr. Verey does allow himself to escape from the Tennysonian 
influence, he at times shows humour and observation of his own. Let 
him for the future rather cultivate his own powers, than imitate a 
style which he cannot hope to rival. Next in number to the poems 
which owe their inspiration to Tennyson, come those which appear to 
owe their inspiration to nobody at all. They are generally ushered in 





6 **Captain Jack; or the Great Van Brock Property.” A Story. By J. A. 
Maitland. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 

7 “The Inner Life. A Poem.” By William Tidd Matson. London: Stock. 
1866. 

8 « Rustic Poems.” By Joseph Verey. Lundon: Stock. 1867. 
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with a portrait of the author in an attitude of pensive thought, are 
dedicated to somebody, and adorned with a list of patrons or sub- 
scribers, and commence with an invocation to the Muses or the stars. 
Mr. J. H. R. Bailey’s “Oscar”? may be taken as a very fair type of 
the class. Here we have not only the portrait, but a dedication to 
Sir Robert Peel of all men, and a list of patrons, including such oppo- 
site characters as the Earl of Stamford and Mr. Bright, and an invo- 
cation not merely to the stars, but also to the 
Moon, satellites, and spheres, 
With all the fires of heaven that burn and shine,”—p. 8. 
and an address in equally sublime prose to the “patrons and the 
public,” wherein Mr. J. H. R. Bailey expresses a hope that his book 
“will take its place not only in the Joudoir of the noble and the 
wealthy of the land, but also in the drawing-room of the middle-class, 
the dwelling of the artisan, the cottage of the peasant, the apartment 
of the loom-worker, and in the sanctum sanctorum of every intelligent 
and well-thinking man and fellow-being, that labours (after riches that 
perish not in the using) in the vast arena of the great human hive.” 
It has been often noticed that great poets generally write good prose. 
Mr. J. H. R. Bailey, however, shows that the converse also holds good, 
and that those who write bad poetry also write bad prose. He aims, we 
think, rather too much at antithesis. The distinction between the 
boudoir of the noble and the drawing-room of the middle-class is 
rather beyond us. Does Lord Stamford only use the one, and Mr. 
Bright the other ? Again, too, we should much like to know what is 
the meaning of the “ sanctum sanctorum of every well-thinking man 
and fellow-being ?” Is this merely fine writing for parlour? After 
this specimen of Mr. J. H. R. Bailey’s prose, we think we might spare 
the reader any of his poetry. We cannot, however, resist the tempta- 
tion of making one short quotation. This is the method in which he 
makes his hero swear :— 
“And he look’d up, and swore in accents fell, 
His oath I don’t remember, but it closed with h—l.”—p. 17. 
When our novelists make their heroes curse they simply use a . 
so that we are left in doubt as to the precise nature of the oath. Mr. 
J. H. R. Bailey’s method is far more pre-Raphaelite, and in spite of his 
bad memory he leaves us in little doubt that, whatever his hero could 
do, he could at all events on occasions use very bad language. 

Of much of the same stamp, with the exception of the swearing, is 
Miss Irvine’s “ Heart Repose.’’!° Although she talks about Persian 
poetry, and gives us a modern setting for her drama, we vannot con- 
gratulate her on either being able 

“To milk the Future dry, or else the Present’s too hard crust 
somewhat to soften,” 
as she makes her hero say. 








® “Oscar; Founded on Schamyl, the Hero of the Caucasus.” By J. H. R. 
Bailey, F.C.P. London: Murby. 1867. 

10“ Heart Repose. A Dramatic Poem in Three Acts,” By Mary Catharine 
Irvine. London: Simpkin, Marshall, andCo. 1867. 
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Fortunately no other volumes of poetry reach this standard of non- 
sense. Amongst the best we may select the “After-Glow.”" The 
author is evidently a man of deep feeling and refinement, and endowed 
with a true love for nature. We are afraid, however, that his work 
does not possess sufficient power to make its mark. He must find his 
consolation in the pleasure that the composition of his poems has 
evidently given him, and in their appreciation by those friends for 
whom so many of them were written. 

The poems by Valerius!? have many things in common with those 
in the “ After-Glow,” and show the same delicacy and grace, and a 
still greater degree of scholarship. But here, too, a want of power- 
and force is observable, which will probably prevent the book from 
being known beyond the immediate circle of the author’s friends. A 
further bar to its popularity arises from the fact that the poems are 
written in metres to which the English ear is at present quite unac- 
eustomed. Hitherto all the attempts that have been made both in 
England and America to naturalize classical metres can only be re- 
garded as doubtful successes. Some day, perhaps, we may be able to 
mould and modulate the English language to those metres, in which 
so many noble thoughts have been set, but hitherto the experiment, 
except in one or two rare cases, has been a failure. 

Colonel Richards’ poems}* are exactly, in some respects, the reverse 
of those in the two preceding volumes. ‘They possess a vigour and 
swing of their own, but are somewhat deficient in polish. The 
author has a keen eye for the beauties of nature, but he is more inte- 
rested at the present crisis in the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. 
The wrongs of the poor in England, the misery of the oppressed in 
other lands, are his themes. It is impossible to open a page without 
finding him sympathizing with what may be truly called the Liberal 
cause throughout the world. To elevate the ignorant, to reform the 
vicious, to relieve the poor, to break the chains of priest-craft and 
tyranny, is his object. For these reasons we gladly welcome his book. 
Should the author, however, think of producing another volume of 
poems, let us beg him not to overlay them with so many notes, and 
further, carefully to eschew that broad style of humour which in so 
many cases disfigures his present work. 

Mr. Glennie’s “ Drama of the Revolution” !* labours under the great 
disadvantage of appearing piece-meal. It is impossible to judge of the 
scope and action of the poem by the present volume. ‘To use the 
author’s own language, the subject matter is the conflict of ideas 
which is now being enacted—‘“the conflict between the orthodox 
notions of God and the world, and the conceptions arising from our 





u “The After-Glow: Songs and Sonnets for my Friends.’’ London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1867. 

12 «Poems in Classical Metres and Quantity.” By Valerius. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1867. 

18 “*Religio Anime, and other Poems.” By Alfred B. Richards. London : 
Moxon. 1867. 

44 «King Arthur: or the Drama of the Revolution.” By John S. Stuart 
Glennie, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. London: Triibner and Co. 1867. 
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more exact knowledge of, and profounder sympathy with nature and 

man, and the conflict between established political and social systems 

and the new ideal of humanity.” We need scarcely point out how ex- 

cessively vague this language is, and how very differently it will be 

understood by different schools of thought. Further, we should like 

to see the whole drama in its entirety, before we pronounced any 

opinion upon what Mr. Glennie may mean by “ knowledge and sym- 

pathy with nature,” and especially “ new ideal of humanity.” We have 

lately been fed with so much of the east wind of fine terms, that we 

have become rather distrustful of them. To proceed, however: Mr. 

Glennie’s aim is to treat this conflict dramatically in a series of five ' 

plays. Until, therefore, we have seen the machinery by which Mr. 

Glennie means to work out his idea, it would be premature for us to 

express any opinion. In the present volume the treatment is subjec- 

tive, and therefore gives us no clue to that of the really important 

portion of the work. The subjective treatment is, we think, a great 

mistake. To the multitude, the prologue and overture will be caviare, 

whilst the student and thinker will seek elsewhere for the matter 

which is embodied. Much of the poetry would be very much better 

i expressed in prose. ‘Those, too, who would turn to the book rather 

for the poetry than for any doctrines either negative or positive will, 

we fear, be disappointed. Mr. Glennie, though possessing a great flow 

} of words, hardly ever attains to any real beauty of expression. We 

are never tempted to pause over any happy epithet, or curiosa felicitas. 

Whole pages often read like so much prose cut into lengths. On the 
other hand, the present volume will be read by a few who will here 

and there pick out lines with which they can sympathize, and thoughts 

which may give them hope and consolation. The subject is one which 

can never be without interest. The question with us is, how far is 

Mr. Glennie right in his treatinent ? and the answer we must defer till 

we have seen some of his other volumes. We know only one poet who 

could have worthily treated such a theme—Shelley. 

Mr. Simcox,}5 too, deals with a not dissimilar subject, but we fear 
that his drama will also be unappreciated by the multitude. The 
i form is throughout essentially classical, and many of the choruses are 
i very beautiful. But the want of human interest will prove fatal to 
i its popularity. Very few abstract questions can be adequately treated o 
| in these days by such a method, 5 
Mr. Swinburne’s new poem?® shows a decided falling off. . It is not 
i a poem so much asa shriek. His music of language is fainter, and 
q his wealth of imagery often runs to mere waste. Italy has always 
been a dangerous theme. Mrs. Browning’s example should at least 
have acted as a warning. And though Mr. Swinburne has not 
fallen into the same grievous errors that she did, and has abstained 
1 from vilifying his country to the same extent as she did, he has con- 
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trived to be nearly as violent and feminine. We need scarcely say 
that his hero is not Cavour, the true regenerator of Italy, but Maz- 
zini. We have, too, not only a falling off in colouring, thought, and 
lyrical power, but a repetition of the old fault of alliteration. We 
constantly meet such expressions as “ warm war,” “hot honour,” and 
lines like “stars in serene and sudden heaven,” and “ fair without 
feature, vocal without voice.” It would, however, be most unjust to 
deny the many great merits of the poem. What we object to is the 
mere thinness of the thought overlaid with dazzling rhetoric, and the 
mere spasmodic passionate rhapsody, which is so far removed from the 
sustained strength of true patriotism. If Mr. Swinburne should wish 
to see how such a theme should be treated, let him turn to some of” 
Wordsworth’s nobler sonnets. 

In his “ Derbyshire Ballads and Songs,” Mr. Jewitt has performed 
a work which was much needed, and performed it well. Derbyshire at 
last seems likely to find men who are capable of doing justice to its 
beauties and antiquities. That excellent periodical, the “ Reliquary,”’ 
will be a mine for any future county historian. We wish that other 
counties in this respect would follow the good example set by Derby- 
shire. And now Mr. Jewitt has given us a volume which we cannot 
too highly praise. Everybody who knows Derbyshire, more especially 
the High Peak, must have often remarked the fondness of the 
peasantry for poetry and the tore of local rhymes that they possess. 
And though we here miss many local snatches, some of which are 
already printed in the “ Reliquary,” yet we have no doubt that Mr. 
Jewitt will give them to us in the next volume which he promises. 
His present book, at all events, proves the untruth of the Derbyshire 
proverb— 

“Derbyshire born and Derbyshire bred, 
Strong in the arm, but weak in the head.” 


Amongst the most popular of the songs which Mr. Jewitt has given, 
we find the so-called Recruiting Song of King Henry V., one stanza 
of which, 
“Recruit me Cheshire and Lancashire, 
And Derby Hills that are so free ; 
No marry'd man, or widow’s son, 
For no widow’s curse shall go with me,” 


may often be heard in some of the village alehouses, and which 
George III. once quoted at a review ;—the Derby Ram, and a gar- 
land of Robin Hood Ballads, some of which, like— 
“Tis merry in the High Peak Forest, 
Out upon the lea ; 
*Tis merry in the shady frith, 

Where birds are whistling free,” 
have the true greenwood air about them. In conclusion, we must 
give a word of praise to the publishers for the excellent taste with 





17 “The Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire. With Illustrative Notes, and 
Examples of the Original Music.” Edited by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. Derby: 
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which the book is brought out. If Derbyshire poets can make songs, 
Derbyshire printers know how to print them. 

And here at the end of the volumes of poetry, we may fitly notice an 
interesting little book upon Tennyson.!® With the author the work has 
evidently been a labour of love, and it will be eagerly welcomed by all 
the admirers of the Laureate. Whether Tennyson will hereafter hold 
the same high place that he does now, is very questionable. We confess 
to being very unorthodox in some points of the Tennyson-worship. We 
admire his ease, and grace, and polish, as much as any of his greatest 
admirers, but we perceive, too, very great deficiencies, which it is too 
late now to see supplied. But, putting these questions aside, let us warmly 
recommend the present little volume. It gives nearly everything that 
can be wanted in the shape of a Tennysonian bibliography. We are 
surprised, however, that the author has not particularized the notable 
omission of “ somebody blundered” in the later reprints of the “ Charge 
of the Light Brigade ;”’ and, since he has given the Laureate’s letter 
to the writer of a criticism on ‘‘ Maud,” that he has made no allusion 
to the famous letter which he is said to have written to the editor of 
the Times on the same subject, but which was never published in that 
journal. 

: The translations are fewer than usual. It is always unsafe to say 
that any particular translation is the worst in the world, but we should 
think that Mr. George Butler Taylor’s’® translation of the Bueolics of 
Virgil must certainly be one of the very worst. It contains nearly 
every fault both of commission and omission. It is not only often 
vulgar, but often even misses the sense. It leaves out where it 
should put in, and puts in where it should leave out. Fortunately, 
however, we need not be detained by any lengthy examination of Mr. 
Taylor’s book. A fair specimen of his amplification, his omissions, and 
his vulgarity may been seen in his rendering :— 
“Dic mihi Damoeta cujum pecus an Melibei ?” 

b 
. “Ho, swain! tell me who owns those ragged sheep ? 

And who’s the hog that gave them you to keep P”—p. 46. 
His carelessness or his ignorance, as the case may be, may be gauged 
by his translating “ pressi copia lactis” by “cream,” and “ruscum” 
by “gorse.” Finally the delicacy of his ear may be ascertained by 
his rendering— 

* Ante leves ergo pascentur in ethere cervi, 
Et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces,” 

b 
J “Then stags shall sooner feed on air, 

And fishes range the naked shore.”—p. 40. 


Of a very different character is Mr. Cranstoun’s” translation of 
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“Catullus,” the difficulty of which has not been exaggerated by 
Pezay, when he wrote :—* Une traduction de Catulle et de Tibulle en 
vers est l’ouvrage de la vie entiére.” For Catullus has many moods, 
and he who would translate him properly must be able to pass from 
the passionate hendecasyllables to Lesbia to the pathos of the solemn 
lines inscribed “ Inferie ad fratris tumulum ;” from the abandon of 
the sportive lines beginning— 
** Hesterno, Licini, die otiosi 
Multum lusimus in meis tabellis,” 

to the lovely description in the “Ad Sirmionem Peninsulam.” For 
Catullus was not the mere Roman Herrick, as the popular mind is so ~ 
apt to conceive, singing Anacreontics “ between the walnuts and the 
wine,”’ or as he himself would say :— 


* Reddens mutua per jocum atque vinum.” 


And Catullus has at last found a worthy translator in Mr. 
Cranstoun, who can alike render not only the sweetness of the love- 
songs—the sweetest the world has, perhaps, ever known—and the 
fierceness of the invectives against Cesar, but the grand power of the 
Atys. Asa crucial test we will take, as it is perhaps the best known, 
Mr. Cranstoun’s rendering of the famous hendecasyllables on the 
“ Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow” :— 


*Ye Graces! mourn, oh mourn! 
Mourn! Cupids Venus-born ! 

And loveliest sons of earth, where’er ye are! 
Dead is now my darling’s sparrow— 
Sparrow of my “ winsome marrow,” 

Than her very eyes, oh! dearer to her far. 


‘For ’twas a honey’d pet, 
And knew her well as yet 

A mother by her daughter e’er was known : 
Never from her bosom strayed he, 
ve pt hither, thither play’d he, 

Ever piped and chirp’d his song to her alone. 

“Now to that dreary bourne 
Whence none can e’er return, 

Poor little sparrow wings his weary flight ; 
Plague on you! ye grimly-low’ring 
Shades of Orcus, still devouri 

All on earth that’s fair and beautiful and bright. 


“Ye’ve ravish’d from my sight 
Her sparrow, her delight ! 
Oh, ruthless deed of bale! woe, woe is me! 
Now thy death, poor little sparrow, 
Doth her heart with anguish harrow, 
And her swollen eyes are red with tears for thee.” 


We almost regret that Mr. Cranstoun has not in this case chosen the 
same measure that Mr. Elton and Mr. Theodore Martin have adopted, 
so that we might have made a close comparison between the three. 
We think, however, that Mr. Cranstoun’s measure gives the pathos 
more truly than that of the other two versions, whilst his fidelity te 
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the original in one or two points is even more close. We do not, 
however, think that this is by any means one of his happiest efforts, 
and we have quoted it simply because it is so well known, and will 
come home to most readers. Here and there Mr. Cranstoun is 
particularly happy, as in his rendering of “ ebrios ocellos,” by “ love- 
drunken eyes,” and those lovely lines— 
Hoc est, quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 
Salve, O venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude : 
Gaudete, vosque Lydiz lacus unde : 
Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum.” 
b 
" ‘* Prize for a world of labours meet, 
Worth all the weary while! 
Be glad, sweet Sirmid! and greet 
Thy master with a smile. 
“Laugh, all ye Lydian waves, I come! 
Your joy my herald be! 
And send the rippling welcome home, 
That all may laugh with me.” 


Further, we must add that additional value is given to the transla- 
tion by an excellent life of the poet, and some really valuable notes, 
making the work in fact like the original-—lepidum novum libellum. 

Amongst miscellaneous works we must give the first place to the 
excellent volumes of “Studies in English”?! by Professor de Vere, 
which is worthy to be placed on the same shelf as his countryman Mr. 
Marsh’s “ Lectures on the English Language.” It is pleasant, indeed, 
to see the Americans rivalling our own English writers in their special 
province, and producing books not unworthy of Trench or Farrar. 
The present volume is full of interest. It contains chapters not 
merely on English elements and English relations, but also on names 
of places and names of men, and each chapter is full of information, 
and as pleasantly written as a novel. We have one great fault, how- 
ever, to find with Professor de Vere. He seldom gives his authorities. 
He seldom mentions either Max Miiller, Wedgewood, Guest, or 
Latham by name. Again in his chapter on English sounds he nowhere 
gives a single reference for his remarks upon our various English dia- 
lects. This is a very great defect. Nor does his knowledge of our 
provincialisms appear to us quite up to the mark. Thus, at page 340, 
he does not seem to know that the Shakspearean “ well away” is still 
a very common expression amongst the peasantry in the High Peak of 
Derbyshire. Again, too, we must take exception to several of his 
derivations. *‘‘ Will” and “ willet”’ have, in our own opinion, nothing 
to do, as Professor de Vere seems to think, with the Christian name 
William, but, like so many other names of birds, are probably onama- 
topoetic, and derived from the particular sea-gull’s ery. Again, too, 
Netley, in Hampshire, has nothing to do with nettles, as the Pro- 
fessor writes at page 105, but in all likelihood preserves under its pre- 
sent form the historic name of Natan Leaga. We could multiply 
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these instances where at all events another, and perhaps a better 
derivation, could be given. It is quite possible that Professor de Vere 
has his reasons for the derivations he assigns, but as he does not give 
them nor refer us to any authorities, we can only go by the lights to 
which we have been accustomed. Again, too, in his interesting and 
amusing chapter on names of men, he gives us Cat-and-Wheel for 
the name of a public-house, but forgets the more extraordinary 
one of Cat-and-Fiddle, the derivation of which is still more curious, 
but which we think the Professor will be able to guess without our 
telling him. On the whole, however, the book is excellently put to- 
gether, and we recommend it both for the learning and the amusement _ 
which is to be found in its pages. 

Another subject which the Americans are making their own is that 
of “Solitude.” Emerson, and Thoreau who deserves to be far better 
known than he is, have sung its praises. And now Mr. Alger” must 
be considered as one of their school. We do not think that any of 
the moderns, including even Rousseau, and Zimmerman have sung the 
praises and blessings of Solitude with half the beauty and the ecstasy 
that the Cistercian and Benedictine monks did. If we would really 
know what is meant by the enjoyment of solitude we must turn to 
their pages, and go back in spirit to the time when, as has been often 
said, there was no uther way left for a man to escape from the turmoil 
of the world, and to lead a life of contemplation. In modern life 
solitude is often only another name for cowardice. Mr. Alger is what 
may be called a “genial” writer, without any of the gushing ten- 
dencies of that school. He has warm sympathies and earnest views. 
Some of his sketches of solitary characters are, if briefly, yet very well 
sketched ; but by far the best chapter in his whole work is that on the 
Dangers of Solitude. 

Professor Morley continues his “ English Writers” in the same 
spirit which distinguished his first. Every page shows his thorough 
acquaintance with the subject. In fact, he always draws from a full 
cask. Whether he writes at length upon Chaucer, or merely touches 
upon Dame Juliana Berners, he always gives us something which is 
worth reading. Nor is his book at all a hodge-podge of miscellaneous 
reading heaped together. The critical spirit is perhaps best seen by 
the care with which he has selected his authorities and references. 
His style, however, is not all that we could desire. The sentences are 
sometimes long and awkward, altogether missing the charm of 
“linkéd sweetness.” In several cases we have been obliged to read a 
passage two or three times over before we clearly caught the meaning. 
Again, too, we think that Professor Morley sometimes flies off at a 
tangent, as when he rates the British Museum authorities about their 
new rules of admission. We take Professor Morley’s view of the case, 
but we think that some other time and other place might have been 
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far better chosen for going into the question. His descriptive pass- 
ages, however, are always good. The following is his account of the 
Miracle Plays and Mysteries :— 


. “They had soon come to be written for each people in its mother tongue“ 


instead of Latin; even the Cornishmen, as we have seen, had Miracle Plays 
in Chaucer’s time written for them in the old Cymric of Cornwall. They 
were acted outside as well as inside the Church; as on a scaffold before the 
church door, or against the church wall, in the churchyard, for the convenience 
of the huge concourse of spectators. Detached altogether from the church 
wall, they were also mounted upon scaffolds erected in large fields or plains, or 
they were mounted upon wheeled platforms drawn into the market-place 
and the open spaces of the streets of towns. . . . . The arrange- 
ment of the stage was simple, Out of the heaven of the churcb, Figura— 
God—passed to Adam in Paradise, upon a stage level with the highest steps 
of the church door. From.that Paradise Adam and Eve were driven down a 
fewesteps to the lower stage that represented earth. Below this, nearest to 
the spectators, was hell, an enclosed place in which cries were heard, chains 
were rattled, and put of which sinoke came; out.of which also devils came 
by a door opening on a free space hetween the scaffolding and the semicircle of 
the front row of- spectators. The devils were also directed now and then to 
go among the people, and passedsround” by them sometimes to one of the upper 
platforms.”—pp. 339—341. 


Now this is really a sensible piece of description, which, without any 
fine language or straining of any kind, really brings the scene vividly 
before our eyes. To the familiarity which breeds contempt which 
these miracle plays are generally supposed to have produced in the 
minds of the spectators, we are not disposed to attach much import- 
ance. Most probably the spectators heard the most sacred names 
bandied to and fro with the same indifference that the modern spec- 
tator listens to the cries of, “ Pull, Magdalen,” “ Go it, Jesus,” on the 
banks of the Isis and the Cam. We do not think, however, that Pro- 
fessor Morley is quite so happy in his purely poetical criticisms. 
Much, we think, might be added to his account of the spirit of Chaucer, 
whilst a whole chapter might profitably be devoted to Chaucer’s 
English. On the whole he has given us a sound account of the 
writers with whom he has dealt, and produced another volume which 
will become a necessity to every one who wishes to have a real ac- 
quaintance with English literature. 

The “ Visitation of Suffolke,”’*4 as its name indicates, is a book more 
interesting to the specialist than to the general reader, and more 
interesting to Suffolk men than any others. We can only say, from a 
very cursory inspection, that Mr. Howard appears to have performed 
his task as editor with great care, and that any future historian of 
Suffolk will find a vast amount of material ready at hand concerning 
some well-known Suffolk families. 

We are glad to see the first part of Mr. Hazlitt’s “ Hand-book to 





*4 “The Visitation of Suffolke, made by William Hervey, Clarenceux King of 
Arms, 1561. With Additions from Family Documents, Original Wills, Jermyn, 
Davy, and other MSS., &c.” Edited by Joseph Jackson Howard, LL.D., F.S.A, 
London ; Whittaker and Co, 1866, 
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our Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature.”*> Such a work, if car- 
ried out in the way in which it-is begun, cannot be too highly valued.’ 
The urgent need of such a book is felt by every student, more espe- 
cially those of our early dramatic literature, and we shall look forward 
with special interest to Mr. Hazlitt’s treatment of the article—Shaks-' 
peare, to which he has made a special allusion in his preface. For the 
present we will content ourselves with briefly recommending the 
number before us as a worthy first instalment, and we trust an 
earnest of the character of the book itself. , 

Amongst school books Mr. Farrar’s Greek Grammar must 
always hold a high place. It is a book which few men but he could 
have written. He has succeeded in making what is by most boys ~ 
considered the most repulsive of studies, attractive and interesting. 
As has been said of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, we would not mind 
being shut up for a week in a house on Salisbury Plain with it. The 
notes are full of the most happy illustrations and singularly apt 
quotations, so as to impress the rules on the boy’s mind. A boy 
ought not only to learn twice as much, from this as from any other 
grammar, but in a far moré plegsant way. In’short, we would 
almost say that if he did not pick up something from this, he would 
learn nothing from any.other grammar. ‘This is, we are aware, very 
high praise, but it is not undeserved. 

Amongst other school-books, we must not pass over a new edition 
of the “ Iliad’’®” in the series of “Grammar School Classics.”” When 
we simply say that the notes are by Mr. Paley, the accomplished 
editor of Homer in the “ Bibliotheca Classica,” we shall have done 
quite enough to direct attention to its merits. We may add that it 
is designed for younger students than its predecessor. 

And here we may notice another work on the “TIliad.”*8 The topo- 
graphy of Troy, like that of Jerusalem, has quite a literature of its 
own. We are not quite sure that the actual knowledge of the site 
where the Greek fleet landed— 


"EvO’ écay Aiavrés te vées kai IpwreciAdov, 


—of the courses of the Simois and the Scamander, brings the siege any 
more vividly before us. When, too, the writer begins by assuring us 
that “la gloire du poéte a éclipsé le merite du stratégiste,’’ we began 
to fear that we were about to enter one of those interminable discus- 
sions like whether Shakspeare was a lawyer or a sailor. The book, 





% ‘‘ Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Great 
Britain from the Invention of Printing to the Restoration.” By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. London: John Russell Smith. 1867. 

% «*A Brief Greek Syntax, with some Reference to Comparative Philology, 
and with Illustrations from various Modern Languages,” By the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. Longmans. 1867. 

27 «*The Iliad of Homer. Books i—xii. With English Notes for the use of 
Schools. By F. A. Paley, M.A. London: Whittaker and Co. 1867. 

% ‘‘Topographie et Plan Stratégique de I’Iliade. Avec une Carte Topo- 
graphique et Stratégique,” Par M. G. Nicolaides, Paris: Hachette et C’*, 
1867. 
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however, is most pleasantly written, and keeps fairly to its text; and we 
can recommend it to all those who are interested in the subject. 
Lastly, we have to acknowledge another volume” of the Catena 
classicorum containing two plays of Aristophanes, the “ Acharnians” and 
the still more famous “Knights,”’ from the last of which the Tory self- 
styled “blood and culture school” will to the end of time continue to 
find missiles to fling against democracy. The notes, as in the other 
editions in the same series, maintain the same high standard of scholar- 


ship. 





39 “¢ Aristophanes, the Acharnians and Knights.” Edited by W. C. Green, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 1867. 











